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ATROPA 3EI.L ADONN A. 

Nightsh€ule. 

Class V. Pentandria. — Order I. SIono<|ynia. 

Nat. Ord. Lubid js, Lin. Solanba, Juss. 
SoiiAKACBiG, De Cand. Sosanaceje, Sqlaxea;, Burn* 

Gen. Char. Corolla bell-sliap^d. Stamens distant, 
incurved. Berry globular, Silled. Seeds many, 
reniform. 

Spec. Char. Stem herbaceous. Leaves ovate, entire. 

iSi/n^-^Bellaclofma, IXaii, Sgn. S65 ; MHL Je, u 62. 

Solantiin maniacum, aolanum furioatun, Oiim, 

Solaoum lethale, G«r, Em, 340 ; Park, 346 ; Clus, Hist, p, 86. 

Solanum Melanoceros, Bauh, Pin, 166. 

Solaoain aomniferum, Buck, Hist, Scatica, I, vii. c, ri, 

Belladonoa, tricbotoma, Sct^. Cam, l,p, 160.; Moewh, Meth, 179, 

Atropa lethalia, SalUb, Prodr, ISS* 

Atropa Belladoona, Lin, Sp, PL 260 ; Willd v, 1 . 1017 ; FI, Brit, ^55 ; 

Bot, V, 9, t. 5!^ ; Curt, lMmd,fate, 5. t.l6} Wood. Med. Bot. 1; 

- peat, 78 ; Stake's Bot, Mat, Med, 1. 394. 

Pa<nri>i€i^u»YA — IhoaU, Deadly DvieUe, Biack-eherry Nightshade. 

Foksigk. — Belladone vulgaire. Ft , ; Belladonna, Ital. ; BeUa^Dmne^ hell^i 

die getneim Wolfskirsche, Toltkraut, Ger. ; Belladonna Skwntdsib^ 
Besiedraagend Doodhruid, Dut. ; Beschenqja vaisehnja Riiss. 

Dwai.e, or Deadfy Nightshade, termed in the Pharmacopoeias, 
Belladonna, is a native of the south of Europe, Austria, and 
England; and has long been cultivatedicia our gardens. It is a 
perennial plant, flowering in June an<f and |!l|«ning its 

berries in Septemlnjr. It grows iOr ^any parts^f^ Britain, 
on a calcareous soil; but is scarce. It is generaiSy in 

shady lanes, and hedges ; ki the ndghbourhood of villi|ge8, and 
ancient ruins. Belladonna is rarely met with in the neighbotiuk 
hood of I^don ; but we learn on the authority of Dr. Milils 
and others, that it grows in the greatest abundance at Cuxstonc^' 
near B 4 >chester, in Kent ; also at Wisbeach, in the isle of Ely; 
in that part of the south-east of Lincolnshire, which is filed 



Holland, near Royston, in Hertfordshire; in Windsor Park; 
about Box-hill, near Dorking, in Surrey; and very luxuriantly 
amongst the ruins of Furness Abbey, in consequence of which, 
the valley is called the Vale of Nightshade. It was observed 
by Mr. Neill on Inchcolm, and among the ruins of Borthwick 
Castle, near Edinburgh.* 

Belladonna rises to the height of three or four feet, from a root, 
which is thick, fleshy, creeping, and much branched. The stem 
is erect, cylindrical, herbaceous, annual, branching, and generally 
covered with short hairs. The branches are dichotomous, tinged 
with purple, and crowded with leaves ; which are lateral, ovate, 
entire, somewhat soft, pointed at both ends, of a dull green 
colour, and grow in pairs, of unequal size, on short petioles. 
The flowers are solitary, somewhat drooping, and supported on 
rather short, one-flowered, axillary peduncles ; the calyx (a) is 
green, persistent, and deeply divided into five ovate segments ; 
the corolla, garaopetalous, bell-shaped, with five marginal seg- 
ments, of a lurid purple externally, within paler, dusky, with a 
yellowish variegated base; and contains five stamens (6) shorter 
than the corolla, arched, and supporting cordate, four-lobed 
anthers; with a nectariferous gland beneath a spheroidal germen, 
bearing a long simple style (c), and a two-lobed stigma {d ). The 
fruit (e) is a two-celled berry, the size of a small cherry, seated 
within the calyx; it is depressed with a transverse furrow, 
shining, smooth, of a deep violet black colour, and inclosing, 
within its pulp, a number of kidney-shaped seeds, {f ) 

Ateopa is said to be derived from Ateopos, one of the evil 
Destinies, (’Arpcs-oc froma and as indicative of the inevitable 

fate of such as become subject to its influence. Belladokka, 
in the Italiaii language, signifies a beautiful woman ; and was 
bestowed on this plant, in consequence of the ladies using its 
fruit in the composition of their fucus^ or face-paint These 
names, however, were not given until it was ascertained that it 
did not briong to the genus Solanum. 

Qualities. — ^The leaves of Belladonna have scarcely any 
smell, but a slightly nauseous, sub-acrid taste* When dried. 


* <jrevili«*s Mdinenm^ p. 53. 



and carefully excluded from air and moisture, they retain their 
active properties for a long time. The juice of the ripe berries 
has a sweetish taste, and, according to Withering, it stains paper 
of a beautiful and durable purple. 

Chemical PaoPEaxiEs.— From the recent discoveries of 
Brandesy the active properties of Belladonna appear to reside in 
a salifiable base, termed Atropia, or Atropiney and on it the 
poisonous qualities of the plant depend.'*^ To obtain this 
principle, M. Brandes boiled two pounds of the dried leaves of the 
Atropa Belladonna in a sufficient quantity of water, pressed out 
the decoction, and boiled the leaves again in some more water. 
The decoctions were mixed, and some sulphuric acid was added 
in order to throw down the albumen, and similar bodies ; the so- 
lution was thus rendered thinner, and passed more readily through 
the filter. The decoction was next super-saturated with potass ; 
by which he obtained a precipitate, weighing, after having been 
washed with pute water, and dried, 89 grains. It consisted of 
small crystals, from which, by solution in acids, and precipitation 
by alkalies, Atropine was obtained in a state of purity .•(• Or, 
Atropine may be obtained by digesting the decoction of the herb 
of the Atropa Belladonna with magnesia ; boiling the precipitate 
in alcohol, and filtering : the Atropine crystallizes, on cooling, in 
needles, or colourless translucent prisms, t 

As it exists naturally in the plant. Atropine is combined with 
an acid, which prevents its rising in vapour during distillation 
with water ; but M. Brandes has subsequently found, that if pre- 
viously macerated with an alkali, then this proximate principle 
passes over with the water, and may be collected in the receiver. 
In a state of purity, it is a thick, transparent, colourless liquid, 
which soon becomes yellowish, and gradually darker and darker, 
on exposure to the air.|| 

• The Atropa Belladonna yields on analysis the following constituents i wnx 0, 7 ; 
minoos oblorophylle 5.84 ; acid malate of atrophia 1.51 ; gum 8.03 ; fecula 1.S5; 
woody fibre 13.7 ; phyteuraacolle 6.9 ; a matter analogous to osmazome, with ma- 
late of atropine, oxalate, hydrochlorate, and sulphate of potass 16.05; soluble 
albumen 4.7 ; hard albumen 6 ; ammoniacal salts and acetates, malate of atropine, 
oxalate, malate, sulphate, hydrochlorate, and niuate of potass ; oxalate, malate, (t) 
and phosphate of lime, and phosphate of magnesia 7.47; water 26.8; loss 2,05. 
The tohes contain oxyde of copper.— Branded and Vauquelin, 

t Ure’s Ciiemkal Dieiumary, art, Atropia. 

X Chimie Organique, par Leopold GmeUn : edition de Virey. p. 398. 

n Ka^*8 Annalen der Fharm. 



Phoperties of Atropine.— Atropine, as stated by Brandea^ 
varies in appearance, according to the method by which it is 
obtained. It crystallizes only, when rendered perfectly pure, by . 
repeated solution in muriatic acid ; and precipitation by ammonia. 
It is readily soluble in ether, and much more so in hot, than 
cold alcohol ; almost insoluble in water ; and entirely so in the 
oils. It fol-ms with acids, neutral crystallizable salts. 

In the anhydrous state, Atropine does not affect the test- 
papers ; but if put on reddened litmus after the paper has been 
moistened, it restores the blue tint. With water it forms a 
hydrate, which is less volatile than pure Atropine, (although it 
vaporizes but slowly ;) still its action is by far the most energetic, 
as M. Brandes proved by experiments on birds.* 

Action of Atropine on the Animal Economy. — 
When M. Brandes was experimenting on this alkali, he was 
obliged to desist, in consequence of the violent head-aches, pains 
in the back, and giddiness, with frequent nausea, which the va- 
pour of the salt occasioned : it had, indeed, so injurious an effect 
upon hishealth, that he for a long time entirely abstained from fur- 
ther experiments, and no one has hitherto repeated them. He once 
tasted a small quantity of the sulphate of Atropine ; it was 
merely saline. He was quickly attacked with violent head-ache, 
shaking in the limbs, alternate sensations of heat and cold, 
oppression of the chest, difficulty of breatliing, and diminished 
circulation of the blood. The violence of these symptoms ceased 
in half an hour. The vapour, even of the various salts of Atropine, 
produces vertigo. When exposed for a long time to tlie vapours 
from a solution of nitrate, phosphate, or sulphate of Atropine, 
the pupil of the eye becomes dilated. This occurred frequently 
to M. Brandes; and when he tasted the salt of Atropine, the 
dilatation followed to so great a degree, that it continued for 
twelve hours, and was not influenced by the different shades of 
light, which were thrown on the eye.f M. Brandes reports, 
that when three drops of hydrate of Atropine were given to 
a bird, the respiration immediately became difficult, it opened 


• Kuhn’s Annalen der Pbartu. 

t Schwei^ger** Journal, HeperU d$ BuchaniVt «,T1; t/rs’i Ch 9 vUeal Die^ 

tUmary ; Formulary of several new lieme<lie$, hy T, llsdenf foU 119. 



its beak, detruded its tongue, ruffled its feathers, and dropped 
its wings ; the pupils became dilated, the head drawn back by 
• spasms, and profound apathy ensued. In ten minutes nausea 
supervened, and a thick yellowish fluid being evacuated, it 
gradually recovered. In auother experiment, when six drops 
were administered, all the before-mentioned symptoms occurred, 
but in a more intense degree, and in thirty minutes the bird 
was dead. The autopsy shewed that there had been great de- 
termination of blood to the head ; the lungs were gorged with 
dark bkxjd, and that in the heart and cavoe was nearly black. 
A clot was discovered in the diploe, and two in the spinal column, 
undoubtedly the results of the poison/’ M. Runge has ascertained 
that alkaline solutions completely destroy the properties of Atro- 
pine, or, at least, aflTect it so much that it loses the power of 
causing dilatation of the pupil ; he also found that lime-water 
produces the same efiect. 

Poisonous Effects of Belladonna. — Dr. Paris, in his 
Synoptical Table of Poisons, remarks, that Belladonna is one of 
the narcotico-acrid class, which not only exerts a local action, 
but poisons by entering the circulation : and thereby acting 
through that medium, with different degrees of energy on the 
heart, brain, and alimentary canal. When taken in an overdose, 
it produces symptoms of intoxication, — a fact too obvious to have 
escaped the penetrating genius of Shakspeare, for in the speech 
of Banquo to Macbeth, we read. 

Or have we eaten of the insane root, 

That takes the reason prisoner ?** — 

Dryness of the mouth, thirst, trembling of the tongue, vertigo, 
sickness, and difficulty of deglutition, with great anxiety about 
the precordia, ensue ; the pulse becomes low and feeble ; the 
face swollen, and red ; the pupils dilated ; the jaws fixed ; 
vision impaired ; and these- symptoms terminate in convulsions, 
coma, paralysis, and death. 

Above a hundred and fifty soldiers were poisoned by the 
berries of Belladonna which they gathered at Pima, near 
Dresden; and the following are the symptoms, as copied 
from Obfila, and enumerated in the Journal de SedtUoU 



December, 1813, by M. E. Gautier de Claubry. Dilatation 
and immobility of the pupil; insensibility, almost complete, 
of the eye to the presence of external objects ; or at least - 
confused vision : injection of the conjunctiva by bluish blood ; 
protrusion of the eye, which in some appeared as if it were 
dull, and in others ardent, and furious ; dryness of the lips, 
tongue, palate, and throat ; difficult deglutition, or total inca- 
pacity to swallow ; nausea unattended by vomiting ; sense of 
weakness, lipothymia, syncope; frequent bending forward of 
the trunk; continual motion of the hands, and fingers; gay 
delirium, with a vacant smile; aphonia, or confused sounds 
uttered with pain ; apparently ineffectual desires to evacuate the 
bowels, insensible restoration to health and reason, without any 
recollection of the preceding state. 

M. Koestler, of Vienna, has recorded in an interesting memoir, 
the phenomena which presented themselves in five persons of 
different ages, who, ignorant of their deleterious properties, had 
eaten, more or less freely, of tlie berries of this deadly plant. 
It appears from his account, that a man with his son, aged nine 
years, walking one afternoon in the woods near Dombaeh, and 
seeing the branches of Belladonna bearing black and brilliant 
fruit, resembling wild cherries, gathered some for his son, who 
ate them freely on account of their sweetish taste ; the man also 
ate ten berries, and carried home a large quantity for his other 
children ; a younger son, not quite five years old, ate a great 
number ; two elder daughters ate less. All went to bed after- 
wards apparently well. Towards morning the two boys were 
restless, and soon became delirious. M. Koestler saw them 
about 10 A. M., and learned that a little while after eating the 
berries, the father drank some new and sourish white wine; 
during the evening he vomited, and had several alvine evacua- 
tions. In the morning, he suffered only from a slight head- 
ache, accompanied with a little stupor, and from time to time 
some griping in the bowels. The youngest of his daughters, 
who had eaten fewest of the berries, and who had vomited during 
the night, complained of pain in the head, and dimness of sight ; 
but the pupils were not much dilated. The other daughter, 
who was older, had eaten more, and she had not vomited as her 



sister had ; she therefore presented much more alarming symp- 
toms: viz. violent head-ache, with stupor, vision indistinct, 
pupils very much dilated, walk unsteady and tottering, vertigo, 
stomach and bowels torpid, puhe regular^ tongue clean, and 
occasionally slight eructations tainted with the smell of Bellar- 
donna. In the two boys, the effects of the poison appeared in 
full force by restlessness, and attempts to escape, so that they 
were with difBculty confined to their beds, continual motions of 
the hands and fingers, and desire to lay hold of the coverlets, or 
other objects within their reach, or to thrust their fingers into 
their nostrils ; delirium acute, but the wanderings only on lively 
subjects ; actual vision almost gone ; but at the same time both 
the boys fancied they beheld a crowd of objects; extreme dilation 
and insensibility of the pupils; the eye-balls alternately fixed and 
rolling; spasmodic actions of the muscles of the face, grinding of 
the teeth, yawning, &c. ; voice hoarse and weak ; slight swelling 
of the left side of the throat, and burning sensation in the (eso- 
phagus, (in the eldest of the two boys,) decided aversion to all 
liquids in both^ and spasmodic attacks wheneoer they were forced 
to swallow anything; lastly, great excitement of the genitals, 
and involuntary passing of urine. On the whole the symptoms 
presented (as will be seen) some analogy to mania without fever ; 
for the vascular system was neither locally nor generally excited, 
and the respiration was not sensibly disturbed. 

Emetics of ipecacuan and tartan zed antimony were adminis- 
tered to the eldest daughter, and the two boys, the father, and 
youngest daughter, having previously vomited, took as antidotes 
the vegetable acids, as also did the other daughter after the 
operation of the emetic ; under which treatment, they all three 
quickly recovered. 

The two boys, however, did not vomit until they had taken 
3 iv. of ipecacuan, and gr. x. of emetic tartar : the eldest then 
brought up many seeds,* and much pulp of the Belladonna, 
inix<^ with bile and mucus; the youngest, who had eaten more, 
and whose stomach was more torpid, discharged less. As swal- 
lowing was extremely painful, they had clysters of vinegar and 
water administered every hour, and vinegar lotions were as- 
aiduously applied to the head, and along the spinal column. By 



these means the agitation diminished considerably ; nevertheless 
the youngest slept but little during the night, and both the boys 
were delirious the following day, although in a less degree. 
They passed many fetid evacuations from the bowels, in which 
the remains of Belladonna berries were perceived. On the mor- 
row they were well, with the exception of a slight dimness of 
sight, and n feeling of tightness in the neck of the eldest. 

These cases afford many data as to the mode in which Bella- 
donna acts ; they show that the berries of this vegetable affect 
the central nervous system exclusively ; and that they probably 
possess a purely narcotic power, while the leaves and the roots 
contain, as it is said, something more acrid and exciting. By its 
effects on the organs of deglutition, the fruit of the Belladonna 
shows some similarity to the hydrophobic poison ; it likewise 
equally presents certain analogies with the (miasmatic or other) 
principle of typhus fever. 

These phenomena are curious, and as M. Koestler observes, 
some further therapeutical experiments should be made with 
Belladonna berries (distinct from the leaves or roots) as they 
seem to promise to afford a soothing narcotic medicine, which 
would not excite any febrile action — {MediciniacheJahrbUeher.) 

That the poisonous properties of this plant have long been 
known appears certain, for Buchanan, the Scottish historian, 
states that the Danes were treacherously defeated by the troops 
of Macbeth, who, during a truce, sent bread, and a mixture 
of wine and ale, to Sweno, containing poison: and from the 
subjoined passage it will be seen that the botanical descrip, 
tion of the plant proves it to have been Belladonna. 

“ Missa magna vis panis et vini,* turn e vite, turn ex hordeo 
confecti, ac succo infecti f herbse cujusdam veneficse, cujus 
magna copia pasrim in Scotia nascitur. V ulgo solanum J soni- 
niferum vocant. Caulis ei major bipedal! in ramos supeme dif- 
funditur : folia latiuscula acuminata exteriore parte, ac languide 
virentia, adni | prsgrandes, ac nigri, cum maturuerunt, colwis, 
qui e caule, sub axilla foliorum exeunt; si^r ms dulcis et pro- 
pemodum fatuus. Semen babent perexiguum velut fid grana, vis 


Wine and sle. f I'oiioDoiw berba. f Nigbtafaade. 


i Bemea. 



fructui, radici) ac tnaxime semini somnifera, et quse in amentiam 
si largius sumantur, agat. Hac berba cutn onmia infecta essent, 
qui oommeatus in castra vehebant, ne qua doli subesset suspicio 
praegustabant, Danosque magnis poculis invitabant ad bibendum. 
Idem quoque Sueno ipse benevolentiae significandae causa, ut 
illis nationibus mos est, faciebat /* — Rerum Scoticarum Hist. 
lib. vii. cap. 6. p. 162. 

When Mark Antonv, the triumvir, was engaged in the 
Parthian war, his troops became greatly distressed for provisions, 
and Belladonna is supposed to be the plant referred to by Plu- 
tarch in the following passage : — 

Those who sought for herbs, and pot-herbs, obtained few 
that they had been accustomed to eat, and in tasting unknown 
herbs, they found one that brought on madness and death. He 
that bad eaten of it, immediately lost all memory, and know- 
ledge; but at the same time would busy himself in turning 
and moving every stone he met with, as if he was upon some very 
important pursuit. The camp was full of unhappy men, bend- 
ing to the ground ; and thus digging up, and removing stones, 
till at last they were carried off by a bilious vomiting, when 
wine, the only remedy, was not to be found.** 

Mobbid Appearakces. — Upon examining the bodies of 
those who have died from the effects of Belladonna, it is found 
that they soon putrefy ; swell remarkably, and are covered with 
livid spots : blood flows from the mouth, nose, and eyes ; and the 
stench is intolerable. If the berries have been taken, they are 
found to be but partially digested, owing to the extreme torpor 
of the stomach, produced by them : and the blood is in a dis- 
solved state. Ulcers are likewise to be found, occasionally, on 
the internal surface of the stomach. The heart and lungs appear 
livid, and the latter are usually gorged with venous blood, and 
studded with black spots. In one case, the pericardium con- 
tained no serum. 

When the quantity of the plant found in the stomach is suf- 
ficient, we may proceed to identify it by obtaining Atropine, as 
recommended by Dr. Paris. Dr. Runces, of Berlin, proposes a 
new method ; which consists in boiling the stomach, or intestines 
of tile animal jxiisoned, and evaporating the aqueous solution, to 



the consistence of an extract ; and applying it with a camel-hair 
pencil to the eye of an animal, by which dilatatim of the pupl 
is produced. He pr^ers a cat for the experiment, the shape of 
its pupil affording the best opportunity for witnessing the phe- 
nomenon. 

Tbbathent of PoisoNiNo BY Belladonsa. — A patient 
labouring under the effects of this poison should have his 
head and shoulders raised nearly to the erect position, and 
pressure from the neck removed. If the extract, or a sdu- 
tion of it, has been taken, the stomach-pump may be ad- 
vantageously employed. The berries, however, are generally 
the cause of mischief; and the sulphate of zinc, or copper, 
must be administered in small and repeated doses, to excite 
vomiting; but we diould be careful that no great accumulation 
of these agents takes place, or inflammation may be produced. 
Haller says that the torpidity of the stomach, which Belladonna 
occasions, is so extreme, that he has known fourteen grains of 
emetic tartar to be taken with scarcely any effect. Should the 
stupor be very alarming, we must unload the vessels of the brain 
by bleeding from the jugular vein, and by cold effusions: 
whereby the torpor of the stomach may be relieved, and the 
action of the emetic frequently induced. Stimuli may like- 
wise be applied to the eye, or the nose ; frictions to the regions 
of the heart ; and sinajnsms to the feet. After the stomach has 
been evacuated of its contents, die v^^able acids, especially 
vinegary diluents, and saline purgatives, must be administered. 

Medical PaopEXTiEs akd Uses.— The poisonous quali- 
ties of Belladonna reside in every part of the ]dant ; but chiefly 
predominate in the fruit: and we possess but too many wdl- 
attested narratives of the fatal effect of its berries, whidi in 
appearance are very alluring to children. They are said, however, 
to be less pernicious than the leaves ; and although one, or even 
half of one, has produced death, Haller informs us that be has 
seen a fdUow-stu^t, eat three, at four, with impunity. To the 
most active of the vegetable kingdom, we naturally look for 
valuable remedial agents ; and Belladonna is one which has been 
frequently administered: but its great power renders it an in* 



tractable medicine; and we generally have recourse to it when 
unsuccessful by other means. It possesses anodyne and anti- 
spasmodic virtues; in small doses relieving pain; and it has a 
direct action on the brain and nervous system: but in larger 
doses, according to Dr. Bostock, it exerts its influence on the 
alimentary canal. Like Digitalis, Nicotiana, and various other 
narcotics, it sometimes operates as a diuretic ; and in a few rare 
instances, has been known to excite the action of the salivary 
glands, and to produce salivation.^ 

Gesner, in his medical epistles, recommends a syrup made with 
the expressed juice of the berries, to be given in dysentery^ in 
every case where opium is indicated, and speaks of its efficacy. 
Cases of its successful use in chorea, epilepsy, and convulsions, 
are recorded. Asthma, paralysis, pertussis, neuralgia-facialls, 
chronic rheumatism, and the pain attendant on scirrhus, some- 
times yield to its influence ; but in mania and hydrophobia, it has 
been most indiscriminately used, and consequently with various 
results. From its diminishing the velocity of the pulse, it has 
been given to persons the subjects of aneurism. The Archives 
GeneralcB for 1823 contains a long article on the employment of 
Belladonna as a prophylactic in scarlatina.t Dr. Hufeland 
assures us, on the authority of several of the most eminent prac- 
titioners in Germany, that this plant has been found, on experi- 
ment, to render persons insusceptible of the infection of the fever, 
in places where it may be raging. . 

As a topical remedy, the powder, and decoction, have been 
successfully applied to cancerous, and ill-conditioned painful 
sores : and we have found sciatica, lumbago, the pain of vene- 
real nodes, and anomalous muscular pains, readily yield to the 
influence of its extract, when used as a plaster. By some, a 
bougie armed with it has been applied to spasmodic strictures; 
and if rubbed on the under surface of the urethra in similar 
cases, it will often afford relief, and likewise alleviate the pain of 


• See Gmdin^ apud Ludwigii Advenar. MedwhFtaeU vol. i. put 4 . sad 
vol. ii. part 2. 

t See Lantit^ vol. i. p* 403. 



the consistence of an extract ; and appljdng it with a camel-hair 
pencil to the eye of an animal, by which dilatatkm of the pupil 
is produced. He prefers a cat for the experiment, the shape of 
its pupil affording the best opportunity for witnessing the phe- 
nomenon. 

Teeatmkwt op PorsoviNG BY Beliadonna. — A patient 
labouring under the effects of this poison should have his 
head and shoulders raised nearly to the erect position, and 
pressure from the neck removed. If the extract, or a srfu- 
tion of it, has bemi takes, the stomach-pump may be ad- 
vantageously employed. The berries, however, are generally 
the cause of mischief; and the sulphate of zinc, or copper, 
must be administered in small and repeated doses, to excite 
vomiting; but we should be careful that no great accumulation 
of these agents takes place, or inflammation may be produced. 
Haller says that the torpidity of the stomach, which Belladonna 
occasions, is so extreme, that he has known fourteen grains of 
emetic tartar to be taken with scarcely any effect. Should the 
stupor be very alarming, we must unload the vessels of the brain 
by bleeding from the jugular vein, and by cold effusions: 
whereby the torpor of the stomach may be relieved, and tbe 
action of the emetic frequently induced. Stimuli may like- 
wise be applied to the eye, or the nose ; frictkrns to the regkms 
of the heart ; and sinapisms to the feet. After the stomadi has 
been evacuated of its contents, the v^^etable acids, especially 
vin^ar, diluents, and saline purgatives, must be administered. 

Medical Propekties and Uses. — The pmsonous quali- 
ties of Belladonna reside in every part of tbe fdant ; but chiefly 
predominate in the fhiit: and we possess but too many wdU- 
attested narratives of the fatal effect of its berries, which in 
appearance are very alluring to children. Th^ are said, however, 
to be less pernicious than the leaves ; and although one, or even 
half of one, has produced death, Haller informs us that he has 
seen a fellow-student, eat three, or four, with impunity. To the 
most active of the vegetable kingdom, we naturally look for 
valuable remedial agents ; and Belladonna is one which has been 
frequently administered: but its great power renders it mi in. 



tractable medicine ; and we generally have recourse to it when 
unsuccessful by other means. It possesses anodyne and anti* 
spasmodic virtues ; in small doses relieving pain ; and it has a 
direct action on the brain and nervous system : but in larger 
doses, according to Dr. Bostock, it exerts its influence on the 
alimentary canal. Like Digitalis, Nicotiana, and various other 
narcotics, it sometimes operates as a diuretic ; and in a few rare 
instances, has been known to excite the action of the salivary 
glands, and to produce salivation.^ 

Gesner, in his medical epistles, recommends a syrup made with 
the expressed juice of the berries, to be given in dysentery^ in 
every case where opium is indicated, and speaks of its efficacy. 
Cases of its successful use in chorea, epilepsy, and convulsions, 
are recorded. Asthma, paralysis, pertussis, neuralgia-facialis, 
chronic rheumatism, and the pain attendant on scirrhus, some> 
times yield to its influence ; but in mania and hydrophobia, it has 
been most indiscriminately used, and consequently with various 
results. From its diminishing the velocity of the pulse, it has 
been given to persons the subjects of aneurism. The Archives 
Generales for 1823 contains a long article on the employment of 
Belladonna as a prophylactic in scarlatina.t Dr. Hufeland 
assures us, on the authority of several of the most eminent prac- 
titioners in Germany, that this plant has been found, on experi- 
ment, to render persons insusceptible of the infection of the fever, 
in places where it may be raging. . 

As a topical remedy, the powder, and decoction, have been 
successfully applied to cancerous, and ill-conditioned painful 
sores : and we have found sciatica, lumbago, the pain of vene- 
real nodes, and anomalous muscular pains, readily yield to the 
influence of its extract, when used as a plaster. By some, a 
bougie armed with it has been applied to spasmodic strictures; 
and if rubbed on the under surface of the urethra in similar 
eases, it will often afford rdief, and likewise alleviate the pain of 


* S«e Gmding apud Ludwigii Advemr. M£dieo*PracU vol. i« put 4. sod 
vol. ii. purt r. 

t Sm lAMtt, vol. i. p« 403. 



chordee; but even here its great power cannot be easily con- 
trolled ; as in some instances the muscles of the perinceum and 
penis have been so paralysed for a time that the urine has flowed 
away involuntarily. 

From its acting on the fibres of the iris, whereby dila- 
tation of the pupil is produced, some dissolved extract is applied 
to the frrota, or some infusion dropped into the eye, prior to the 
operation for cataract : — A practice, ’’ says Ur. Murray, in 
his Materik Medica, which is hazardous, as the pupil, though 
much dilated by the application, instantly contracts when the 
instrument is introduced.’’ It is also applied externally after the 
operation, to prevent the edge of the iris from becoming adherent 
to the edges of the tom capsule; and in like manner, when 
adhesive matter is deposited on the iris through inflammation. 
And as its eflects endure for many hours, the rays of light are 
extensively admitted on the retina, so that persons suffering from 
incipient cataract, enjoy from its use a considerable, though 
temporary, improvement of vision. 

Dr. Ley, an eminent accoucheur in London, has been in the 
habit of using this medicine, in the form of injection, in cancer 
and ulceration of the womb, and in Icucorrhma, with great suc- 
cess : and Dr. Conquest writes — “In a few of those perplexing and 
wearisome cases of protracted labour, arising from rigidity of the 
os and cervix uteri, and which often harass both patient and 
practitioner through successive nights and days, I have seen 
decided benefit result from the introduction of about half a dram 
of the Ewtractum Belladoniuey by gently rubbing it about the 
mouth, and neck of the womb. It has suspended unproductive 
uterine action, and produced relaxation of parts, so that on the 
recurrence of expulsatory pains the os uteri has readily yielded, 
and permitted the head to pass.” 

During puerperal convulsions, M. Chaussier has been con- 
stantly in the habit, since the year 1811 , of applying an ointment 
to the uterus, composed of two drachms of the extract of Bella- 
donna, and six of simple cerate; and many other French prac- 
titioners have also used it with benefit. Mr. Blackett, however, 
has recorded a case, in which the os uteri became so paralyzed, as 
to threaten very serious consequences for several hours : a cir- 



cumstancc which renders it very questionable how far we are 
justified in producing a condition of parts, from which uncon- 
« trollable uterine htemorrhage might ensue. 

Pbepabations. — Tihe officinal preparations of Belladonna are 
the Ex.tr. Belladonnse Lend., and the Succ. Spiss. Atrop. Bellad. 
of the Edin. Phar., made of the expressed juice inspissated. 

Mr. Blackett, in an Essay on the use of Atropa Belladonna^ 
says, The particular preparation of this medicine, which I have 
been in the habit of using, is a very strong tincture, made from 
the extract in the following proportions : Take ten drachms of the 
most carefully prepared extract of the Belladonna, and one pound 
of proof spirit, macerate for fourteen days, and then filter. I en- 
deavour to procure the extract in a state of its greatest activity, 
and possessing the virtues of the plants undiminished in the pre- 
paration ; and I consequently find a single drop of the tincture 
which is made from it, to be more efficacious than a quarter-of-a- 
grain dose of the extract, as it is usually obtained from druggists. 

‘‘ I have frequently employed this tincture in cases of mania, 
in various instances of convulsions, in hysteria, and in pertussis, 
with decided efficacy. In all cases of its internal use, I have 
commenced with small doses, generally with two or three minims 
in a day. I have been led to embrace this cautious mode of 
commencing the remedy, because I have found that when given, 
at first in a large dose, owing to peculiar states of the consti- 
tution, especially in old subjects, it sometimes depresses the 
powers of life to a greater extent than was wished. In several 
forms of cutaneous and superficial inflammation, I have experi- 
enced the greatest service from the external use of this tincture, 
either wlien added to a lotion, or to any ointment, which ap- 
peared most suitable, in other respects, to the particular nature 
of the case. When I have employed it in a lotion, a drachm of 
the tincture, to eight ounces of the liquid, has been the proportion 
adopted : and in this form I have found it very beneficial in ex- 
ternal inflammation, and in. irritable ulcers. I have used the 
extract either alone, or combined with some ointment, with de- 
cided advantage, in spasmodic stricture of the rectum ; and I 
have found it useful in gonorrhsea, especially when chordee was 
present, conjoined with double the quantity of mercurial oint- 
ment, and rubl.>ed along the course of the urethra.” 



EkPL. HyDBARG. ET BEI^LABONNiE. 

R. Uug. Hydrargyri fort. |j. 

Gummi Ammoniaci 51^ • 

Extract! Belladonna; 5iv. 

Acidi Hydrocyanic! jfi. 

Reduce the gum ammoniacum to a fine powder, and with the 
extract, and a little water, form a thick mass. Then rub with 
them the mercurial ointment and prussic acid (previously mixed) 
so as to form a uniform mass. This composition, thickly spread 
on leather, is highly useful as a topical application to scirrhous and 
scrofulous tumours . — New Medico-Chirurgical Pharmacoposia. 

A plaster composed of one part of carbonate of ammonia to 
three of extract of Belladonna, and spread on soft leather, is an 
excellent combination, for painful muscular affections. 

We have also known that distressing malady schirrus of the 
pylorus, to be much relieved by the external application of the 
extract of Belladonna, in the form of plaster. 

Dose. — The dose is from one to five grains of the dried leaves, 
or of the extract, which may be gradually increased. 






II. 


CONVOLVULUS SEPIUM. 

Chreai Bindweed. 


Class V. Pentandria. — Order I. Mokogynia. 

Nat. Ord. Camtasaczm, Lin. Convolvuli, Juss. 

CoNvoLvuLACE^, Decand . Convolvdlacejc, Conv(».vul£a:, 

Bum. 

Gen. Char. CoroUa bell*shaped, plaited. Stigmas 
two, obtuse. Os^^svle 1-celled, containing two seeds. 

Spec. Char. Leaves ngittate, notched, or truncated 
at the base. Pedtmdes 4-angIed, supporting a single 
flower. JBrocteat cordate, dose to the flower. 

Syn. — C outoItuIua nftjoty Rml. 5yn. 975 \ Bauh. Hist, v« 9. 154, /• 

Convotfvlus m^or •IbnSy Parle* 163. 

CaljrsItgiA aepiun* K. Bfowii, Predr, FI, Nsv* HoU, 483* 

CoDTolViiiiia, n. 663, HmU, Ifict. v, 1. 995. 

SmiUuE leais, oiva 0«r. Em, 861t /. ; Dod, Psmitt, 399, f, 

Smilftx l«vis, MatiJI* Vmigr, v. 9. 559,/. ; Camer, Epit, 939,/. 

CouvolmluB tepiuM, Lm,.Sp, PI, 918 ; WUld, v, 844; FI, BrU, 933 ; Eng, 
Bot, V, 5. t. 313 ; Katie, Seat. 74. 

Provinci ALLY^KeW^fe Bindwstd, ITttfce-twiMl, Mtdge^lU, 

FotLBiOVs — Ls grand Ldseron, Ft,; Vilue/uo maggiars, ItaL ; Zaumpimle, Ger. 


This species separated by Brown from CokitNolvulus, and 
called by him Calystegia, is a perennial plant, growing in 
woods, and moist hedges, in England, and other parts of Eun^e, 
America, and Peru. Neaiiy all the hedge-rows in the vicinity of 
abound with it ; and it is from this characteristic habit 
that it obtains its trivial appellation. It produces its large, 
elegant, belt-shaped flowers, in July, and August In Scotland 
it is comparatively rare. It was found by Dr. Yule near Edin- 
burgh in a hedge by the road-side, leading frim Abbey-hill to 



Leith , and by Dr. Hooker, it is mentioned as occurring in 
plenty about Dumbarton ; and on the north bank of the Clyde, 
four miles below Glasgow. 


This plant climbs like a vine, sending up, from a long, slender, 
while, fibrous root, several smooth, weak, angular twisted stems ; which 
entwine themselves around any support: and frei|uenUy extend to the 
length of ten or twelve feet, 'I'he leaves are large, arrow-shaped, smooth, 
variously truncated at the base, of a light grpen colour, placea alternately, 
and supported on longish foot-stalks, flowers are solitary, on 

smooth, square peduncles, that proceed singly from the axillm of the leaves ; 
each bearing a very large, monopetalous, bell-shaped, plaited, and ob- 
soletely flve-lobed snow-white flower. The calyx (a) is composed of 
five oval, obtuse, veiy small pale-green leaves, that endure till the fniit 
he riiKJ. At the base of the calyx are placed two heart-shaped bracteas ( b), 
large, pointed, slightly keeled, and tinged with reddish-purple on the 
edges. The anthers (c) are orrow-shap^, and compressed, on slender 
awl-shaped iiiaments, shorter than the corolla. Ine gennen(<f} is 
ovate ; the style (e) is filiform, of the length of the stamens (/) ; and 
there are two spreading stigmas, (y) The fruit is a globular, jwinlcd, 
one-celled capule, composed of two or three valves, and containing two 
roundish seeds, of a chocolate colour. 


Properties and Uses.— All the species of this extensive genus, or 
nearly so, possess purgative pro|>erties in a greater or less degree ; and to 
it we are indebted for those valuable articles of the niaUTia medica, 
scammony, and jalap. IVfost writers have ascribed similar virtues to the 
Convolvulus septum ; and others have ranked it amongst our indigenous 
poisons ; but having instituted a series of experiments, we have ascer- 
tained that on extract may be obtained from its roots, iiossessinff simolv a 
cathartic power. o w 

Twenty pounds of the r^ent root, yielded a watery extract of one 
pound twelve ounces, from fifteen to twenty grains of which, act freely 
on the bowels, as a drastic purgative, and gripe but little. A pill, com- 
posed of ^ one ounce and a half of the extract, two drachms of aloes, and 
one dracnm of ginger, acts with certainty and ease, in doses of ten 
graias ; and might be substituted, in most cases, for the compound 
extract of colocynib, where economy is rec|uired. Haller aflirms that the 
expressed juice of the herb, taken in the quantity of twenty or thirty 
grains, possesses the virtues of scammony ;* hence it is someuraes called 
german scammony ; and is reco|nmended by Dr. Mason Good as a 
hydyome puigative iii dropsies. Haller (Op. Cit.) likewise remarks, 

atap^ma cum oleo ad tuniorem in genu dissipanduin imposuit. 
t/anem decoctum non purgavit." ^ 

Busides ibe Convolvulna u/tiurn, there are two otlier li^ies of this 
ES’ K®* i «'•»*»». and C. toUamlla, WL of 

2^. aw PT®?* ‘»diank powers; but in an inferior 

ui^ tiiA indeed, been ranked among the acrid poboiis, 

upon the most vague and unsatisfactory authority. 


• HsUer Siirp, Indig, Hth, tom. f , p. 





Ill 

LOLIUM TEMULENTUM. 

Bearded Darnel. 


Class III. Triandria. — Order II. Digynia. 

Nat . Ord . Gaamina, Lin . Graminejs, Juas . 
Graminea:, Decand . Horoeace/G, Kunth . 
Gramimee, Hordeacee, Burn . 

Gen. Char. Glume of one valve, fixed or permanent, 
inclosing several flowers. 

Spec. Char. Spike awned. Spikelets compressed, 
shorter than the glume. Florets elliptical, of equal 
length with the rigid awn. Root annual. 

Lolium album, Raii.Sifn. 385, 1; Ger. Em. 78 ; Park. 1145. 

Lolium, n. 1420, Ilall. Hist. v. 2. 205. 

Lolium album, Ger, Em, 78, y’,; Raii, Sjtn, 395. 

Crachalia torouleutu, Schranc. FL Bat, 255. 

Ilromus t«^muleatus, Bet'tu Ei^ord, 419. 

Lolium temulontum, Lin, Sp. PI. 122 ; Willd. v. 1. 462 j Sudeet, v. 3. 16l ; 
Ft, Brit, 150; Eng, Bot. v,to, t, 1164; Hook, Scot, 45; Host, Gram.v. 
i. 1. 20. t. 26. 

pROviNCiALLY , — Intoxhatiug Darnel; Annual Rpe~ grass ; White Darnel ; Annual 
Darnel-grass. Vorksh. ; Ireland ; X>rt7/, Isle of Thane t« 

Forkion . — Ivraie or Ivroitf Fr. ; I^ogtio, Ital. ; Jiikrige Li^h, Germaine Loch, Somme 
h. Schassgrass, Ger.; Jouo, Zizania, Span.; Hey re, Heyregrass, Dan.; 


This is one of the rarer British grasses. It has been generally 
regarded as not unfrequent in many parts of England ; and yet we 
had never been able to meet with it, excepting once in Battersea 
fields, till during the last summer, when on a visit at Mersea 
island; it was jxnnted out to us as growing amongst wheat, 
on a farm at East Mersea, and on another at Peldon. Dr. 
Boue, of Geneva, in his Inaugural Thesis, published at Edin- 
burgh in 1817, enumerates it amongst the scarce plants of Scot- 
land.^ Dr. Hooker, in his Fhra Scoticay informs us, that it is 
occasionally found in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. It is an 

Fhrani Hegionis enjusdaw eonducendi, p, 12. 



annual) g^rowing spontaneously in corn-fields among wheat) 
barley) and flax ; and flowering in July. 

The culm or stalk is rough in the upper part, erect) cylin- 
drical) striated, three or four feet high) and clothed at the 
joints, which are from three to five in number, with linear 
pointed leaves, a foot or more in length, rough on the upper 
surface, but smooth below, and of a pale green colour. The 
sheaths are rdughish, striated, and crowned with a short, blunt 
ligula, slightly notched at the edge. The inflorescence is an 
erect spike, frequently a foot or more in length. The spikelets 
are erect, sessile, disposed in two rows, alternately along the 
rachis or common receptacle, each containing many flowers. The 
single valve of the glume is the length of the spikelet, awl-shaptnl, 
and without any awn ; the terminal flower of each spikelet, 
and frequently the lower ones, are furnished with a minute ellif)- 
tical inner valve. The glunielle consists of two unequal valves ; 
the outer only half the length of the glume; it is edgetl with 
white, and puts forth below the tip a straight awn, twice its 
own length. The filaments are three ; capillary, shorter than the 
glunielle, and supporting oblong anthers, cloven at each end. '^fhe 
germen is turbinate ; styles two, very short ; stigmas feathery 
along the upper side. The seeds arc solitary, elliptical, convex 
on one side, compressed, and attached to the inner valve of the 
glumelle. In some specimens the awns are very short, or altogether 
wanting. Lolium arvense is very nearly allied to this sjxKiies, 
but differs in having the spikelets mostly destitute of awns, 
and the spicule and calyx of equal length. Fig. (a) spikelet ; 
(6) under glume ; (c) floret ; (d) germen, and styles. 

This is the only species of the extensive natural order, Gramina, 
that is known to possess deleterious qualities. It is the atpa of 
Dioscorides, of Theophrastus, and Galen; theZizania)Or Zinaania, 
of the Arabians : and is generally met with in corn-fields, espe- 
cially amongst wheat, wliere to a bad farmer it proves a trouble- 
some and noxious weed. As such it is referred to by Ovid : — 

— « I^liuin, tnbuliqne fatigant 
Triticcas messes^ et inexptignabile griimen.’’ 

Orid. Met lib. v. v. 485. 

And in allusion to this, it has been supposed that the term Lon- 
LAUD was given as a reproach to a religious sect, which arose in 



Germanyabout the beginningof thefourteenth century :* and also 
to the followers of Wickliffe in our country, who were considered 
•by the enemies of the Reformation, as pernicious weeds in Christ’s 
vineyard, choking and destroying the pure wheat of the gospel. 
Virgil, in his Georgies, (lib i. v. 154,) refers to the plant : — 

■ *Mnterque nitentia culta 

Infelix lolium et steriles dominantur avenae.'* 

And again, in his fifth Eclogue, (v. 36.) 

Grandia saepe quibus inandavimus bordea sulcis 
Infelix lolium, et steriles dominantur avenae.” 

The late Professor Marty n, in his notes to Virgil, remarks, 
tliat the word ** dominantur*^ is very proper, for these weeds 
grow so tall that they overtop the corn. 

** Being an annual plant, (remarks Mr. Sinclair, in his Hortus 
Gramineus Wobemensis,) it may be easily kept under, or totally 
extirpated, by the practice of the drill mode of husbandry.’^ 

The generic name, Lolium, appears to be derived from the 
Greek, XdioK dXcii', hurtful or poisonous grain, as indicative of 
its deleterious qualities ; some derive it from Xdiov ^Xo^k, as 
being injurious to the crops, and others from JoXtoc, deceitful^ 
ha^ef counterfeit^ an opinion having prevailed amongst the 
ancients, that several species of the noxious weeds which infest 
corn-fields, are only cereal grains, in a degraded, or corrupted 
state. Wild, or barren oat, the iEgilops of Pliny, they con- 
ceived to be a degenerated oat, and darnel, in like manner, to be 
an inferior kind of wheat, or barley. Thus Plautus— 

“ Mirum est lolio victitare te, tarn vili triticoJ^f 


And so prevalent was this idea even during the last century, that 
Linnieus wrote a dissertation expressly to refute it. It seems 
highly probable,” says MUne, “ that in translating the Greek 
Zi^dKio, which occurs in the 18th chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
darnel would have better conveyed the meaning than I’arcs.” And 


• Since thw article wmi written, we enterUin some doubts as to the corr^tn^s of 
this nnssnge. <or on perusing the Eclectic Keview for DiKjember. we find tbst in an 
animated^nversatiott which took place between a Waldensian the 

Kev. W. Gilly, A.M. Hector of Fanibridge, Essex, the former asks. 
your term /.Wforrfj. but from a Waldensian pastor, Walter Lo/ford, who flouriahed 
about the middle of the ihirleenth century*!* 
t OUmoe : act ii. sc. uE v. 50. 



in accordance and with this view of the subject, the French al- 
ways translate it Ivraie, (ivroie,) from enivrer^ to render drunk. 

Qualities. — The seeds are inodorous, and have a slight bit- 
terish, disagreeable taste. They are said to redden the blue colour 
of vegetables; but their chemical properties and composition 
have not hitherto been ascertained. 

Poisonous Effects and Morbid Appearances. — Halier’*^ 
states, that this species of Lolium possesses intoxicating effects, 
as its trivial name teniulentum implies ; and whether baked into 
bread, or fermented in ale, it is attended by very disagreeable, 
and even fatal effects. It produces headache, vertigo, vomiting, 
lethargy, drunkenness, difficulty of speech ; and the tongue 
exhibits a very strong trembling : while Seeger remarks, that a 
trembling of the body is one of the most certain signs of poison, 
ing by this plant. It also affects with blindness for several 
hours, and is thus commemorated by Ovid in his Fasti : f 

Et careant loliis oculos vitiaiitibus iigri 
Nec sterilis ( ulto surgat aveiia solo.’’ 

And this property has given rise to the proverb, He feeds 
on Darnel,” which refers to a dim-sighted person : thus Plautus, 
in the scene referred to above, where Palsestro inquiring what 
Sceledrus meant by his living on darnel, receives this answer. 
Quia lusciosus^ because you are purblind.” By the Chinese 
laws (for this plant is found in China and Japan) it is forbidden 
to be used in fermented liquors. According to Withering, dogs 
are particularly affected by darnel ; geese, and horses, arc killed 
by it ; but a small quantity mixed with their food is said to 
fatten chickens, and hogs. 

The subjoined cases, communicated to the Editors of the Me- 
dical and Physical Journal, in the year 1799, by Mr. Marsh, 
surgeon to the 2nd Wiltshire Militia, fully illustrate the symjv 
toms produced by the Lolium temulentum in England ; and it 
will be perceived, that the bread, of which it was cmnposed, 
excited the more violent effects when eaten hot: a fact pre- 
viously noticed by Linnseus. 


♦ Haikr, Hist, Btirp, indig, Ihlv, voi, ii.p, ftO0, 
t Ovid, fail, Ith, i. r. 694, 



In the month of September, a sack of leased wheat, with an 
equal quantity of tarling wheat, (i e. the refuse seeds which pass 
the sieve, a1x)unding very much with darnel (lolium), which by 
the generality of people, where the plant is much known, is called 
cheal^ were ground and dressed together, and in the evening about 
ten o’clock bread was made of a part of it. Of this bread James 
Edmonds, about thirty-three years of age, and Robert his son, 
aged thirteen, ate the next morning about three o’clock ; at five 
(two hours after) James became sick, and giddy, vomited, and 
purged much, felt pain and tightness in the calves of his legs, 
was confined at home the whole day, but on the following day 
was so far recovered as to be able to resume his work. Robert 
ate, during the day, about a pound and a half of this bread, and 
at night, on his return from his work, he ate more of the same ; 
he felt giddy, and had pain of the head during the whole of the 
first day, with great pain and tightness of the legs, especially of 
the calves of the legs, extending to the ancles, attended with 
redness, and swelling, and itching of the skin, but it did not 
vomit or purge him till the third day. James, eleven years old — 
John, three— and Elizabeth, four — all partook of this bread the 
following morning about nine o’clock. They soon became giddy, 
were sick, vomited and purged greatly, their legs became painful, 
felt excessively tight, were swelled, inflamed, and itched much, and 
continued in that state eight or nine days, when the symptoms 
gradually disappeared, producing in one of them only (James) 
a small collection of a gelatinous fluid in the inside of the foot. 
But with Robert, who ate with his father at three o’clock in the 
morning, and also in the evening, and who was not vomited and 
purged till the third day, the pain and inflammation continued 
to increase till it terminated in gangrene ; sphacelus succeeded, 
and he was under the necessity of suffering amputation of both 
legs. Very little general fever accompanied this till the latter 
stage of the disease, which, it is presumed, was the effect of 
absorption. The remedies made use of in this case (and that 
too without any sensible advantage) were, in the beginning, 
evacuants ; in the latter state, camphor and bark, with the use of 
spirituous fomentations and antiseptic caUplasms. It should 
however be remarked, that this poor family lived at seven or 



eight miles from medical assistance, and therefore they were not 
attended till two.or three days after their attack. 

“ In several cases which have since occurred, as soon as the 
legs became painful, attended with inflammation, and swelling, 
scarifications were made of considerable length and depth, which, 
with evacuants in the very first stage, and afterwards large doses 
of camphor, yrith nitre, and opium, occasionally, have been 
attended with success. 

It may perhaps be worthy of notice, to remark, that this 
plant seems to have produced more deleterious effects when eaten 
quite new, and warm, which was the case with James, and 
Robert, at three o’clock in the morning, and there is no doubt 
but the father would have suffered equally with the son, had it 
not so soon been thrown off the stomach. There is also another 
circumstance to be noticed, which is, that all the patients I have 
seen have universally complained of violent pain in the calves of 
their legs, and expressing their pain nearly similar, viz. as though 
their calves were very tightly bound with cords.” 

In the second volume of the ^^Histoire de la Societe Royale de 
Medicine d Parisj it is likewise stated that a farmer, his wife, 
and servant, ate bread made with darnel and wheat. The two 
latter were attacked with vomiting and purging, and refused 
to partake of more. The farmer continued to use it the three 
foUowing days, and died after suffering the most severe colicky 
pains. But the affection of the calves of the legs, as noticed by 
Mr. Marsh, is not spoken of. 

During the blockade of Genoa, in 1800 , some speculators in 
grain, mixed darnel with wheat, in their supplies. And a family 
of five individuals having eaten of flour bought in the public 
market, were all of them soon after seized with dimness of sight ; 
confusion of ideas ; prostration of strength ; trembling ; restless* 
ness; depression of spirits; and cold rigors, especially in the 
extremities. These were most severe ; attended with a disposition 
to vomit ; and continued longest in the maid servant, who had 
eaten the largest quantity. 

Dr. Cordier, in a paper addressed to M. Orfila, describes the 
effects produced upon himself by the ingestion of bread made of 
the farina of tljc seed of Lolium temulmtum. It was taken in the 



quantity of six drachms, without other food, early in the. morning ; 
and had a peculiar slightly disagreeable taste. Distraction of 
thought; indistinct vision; torpor, accompanied with general 
uneasiness, debility, and drowsiness, succeeded by efforts to 
vomit, speedily came on. Tremor of the limbs ; part of the bread 
rejected by vomiting ; great depression ; speech difficult ; slept 
for a few minutes; vomited the remainder of the bread with 
much colourless mucus; slept again at inter\'^als, taking only a 
little soup, without appetite, till evening, when weakness and 
inappetence only remained. Next day, convalescent ; but yet a 
sense of uneasiness in the epigastrium, accompanied by eructa- 
tions of a peculiar taste, continuing on the following days, and 
still perceptible in bread containing some portion of darnel. Dr. 
Cordier was prevented from ascertaining the state of the circula- 
tion, and respiration, by the general disorder of the system. He 
concludes from it, that darnel should be ranked amongst the 
stupifying narcotic poisons ; and that its action is especially ex- 
erted on the cerebral and nervous systems. The position of 
many naturalists, respecting the similarity of properties pos- 
sessed by plants of the same natural family, meets here with an 
exception,^ 

Dr. Beck, in his valuable work on Medical Jurisprudence, 
remarks, that it has been a subject of some interest and inquiry 
whether the spotted fever which ravaged several districts in the 
United States some years since, had its origin in part, or altoge- 
ther, from eating this substance, combined with other grain. The 
facts adduced are very unsatisfactory ; and lead to no definite 
conclusions.’’ Some observations on the subject are contained 
in the New-England Journal, vol. v. p. 133, 156, and 285, by 
Professor Bigelow. 

In the years 1722-23 anepidenuc prevailed in Muscovy, which 
was also attributed to darnel. Medical men were appointed by 
the government to investigate the subject, and the following 
were the appearances observed on dissection. 

In apertis cultro anatomico cadaveribus omnes partes ac 
organa tarn externa quam interna emaciata, exsucca atque flac- 


* Vide Mid. Uepotitorn, wL xiii. p* SdO. 




cida erant. Cor et vasa sanguifers parum cruoris retinebant. 
Ventriculus erat tenuis et contractus ad naagnitudinem pugna? 
niinoris manus, aliquid lymphae continens: Intestina flatibus 
repericbantur turgida: pulmonis et omenti substantia putrida 
et fere consumpta : hepar maxima ex parte sphacelatum. Hsec 
facies erat morborum epidemicorum apud adultos, Apud in- 
fantes vero cladem enormiorem excitabant variolae pessimi moris, 
confluentes et nigra cum febre maligna, ut plurimum mortem 
post se trahentes.’*' 

Mkdical Pbopebties and Uses — It will hence appear 
that both ancient t and modem writers fully agree as to the 
intoxicating qualities of darnel grass ; and from its resemblance 
to barley, we fear that beer not unfrequently owes its powers to 
it ; being credibly informed, by an eminent practical botanist, 
that two acres of ground, in Battersea fields, were lately culti- 
vated with it; and we know no other purpose to which it could 
be applied. As a medicine it is not now employed : but was 
used internally by the ancients in cephalalgia, sciatica, gout, &c. 
and Aretaus administered it in pleurisy. According to Boer- 
haave, it resists putrefaction, if applied externally ; and from 
its cleansing quality, proves highly efficacious in disorders of the 
skin.’’ Galen applied it to wounds mixed with vinegar; and 
Celsus recommended the meal of Lolium to be used in poultices. 

Gravioribus vero doloribus urgentibus, cataplasma imponi 
quoque conveniet, vel ex lolio, vel ex hordeo, cui pinguis fici 
tertia pars sit adjecta.'' % 

As we have not witnessed the effects of darnel, we cannot 
offer any practical information, as to the treatment required. 
Mr. Marsh, however, has pointed out the plan which has proved 
successful in several cases: and one of our Gallic neighbours, 
after describing in general terms the symptoms it produces, says, 

il faut provoqwr le mrnienement avec un grain (Femetiqm 
dans beaucaup cf eau tiede^ et boire ensuite beaucmp d'eau et de 
vinaigre^ 


• Schotber.in Aeta Emd. Ann. 17«3, p. 446. 

t Vide AristoleU*. L V.degommo$t e, 3. Tlieoplimttts Erwt. Hist. Plant, 
1, 8. c. 5. PUo, HUt, Vat. 1. i8. c. 17. Otlea. I. 17. mml. 1 Ub. dt Alimtnt. 
FacuU. 

X A. Com. CelU, de Med. lib. nil. cap, 9, 






IV 


CROTON TIGLIUM. 

Purging Croton. 

Class XXL Monjecia. Order VIII. Monadelphia. 

Nat. Ord. Tricocc^, Lin . Euphorbia, Juss. Tithy- 
MALOixtEs, Vent. Evpborbiace^, Decand. 

Ebpborbiacea;, Ricivba:, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Male. Calyx cylindrical, 5-toothed. 
Corolla of five petals. Stamens ten to fifteen. 

Female. Calyx polyphyllus. Corolla o. 

Styles three, hifid. Capsule trilocular. Seed one. 

Spec. Char. Leaves ovate-acuminate, serrate, gla- 
brous. Stem arboreus. 

Syti, Pinus indica, Baxth, Pin* 492. n. 11. 
liicmoides indica, I*7or. ZeuL 343. 

Kicmus indicus arborescens, Cham* i. 61. 

Croton Tiglium, Lin. Sp, PI, 1426; Willd* iv. 531 ; Sp, 36* 

Diosc.; Lignum MoUucense, Dotec^.ii. 1864 ; Grairnm MoUucarum, 
Humph* Axnbopn, ir. 98. t. 42 ; Cade-avenac, Rheed* MaUxb* ii. 61. t. 33 ; 
Raii. Hist* Plant, 167; Grana Tiglu, Lin* 247; Vog, 172; Grana TiUi, 
Berg, 768; Murr* iv. 149; Tiglium, Lew, ii. 272; Nucla; Catharticae, 
Oeaffr, ii. 428. 

OfticNTAL Appellations. — Nervalum Cottay, Tam,; Jumal goto, Hind.md Duk,; 
Dund. Per, ; Batoo, Arab, ; Naypalain Vitiloo, Tel. ; layapala. Can. ; Nepala, 
Sant. ; Bori, Malay ; Nepalam, Cyng. ; also Duntibeega, Sant, ; Cheraken» 
Jav,; Croton, Fr.“'( 

This plant is a native of Java, and Ceylon, and is found in 
Malabar, China, Cochin China, and the Molucca islands. Of 
nearly ninety species of the genus Croton, this is the only one 
that is purgative. 

It is a low tree, seldom exceeding twelve or fifteen feet in 
height, with spreading branches, and covered with a soft 
blackish bark. The leaves are alternate, ovate-acuminate, mt- 
rated, and smooth, having two glands seated at the base, and sup- 
ported on longish petioles. The flowers are in erect, simply 
terminating racemes. In the male flowers (o) file calyx is < 7 !®- 
drkal, and five-toothed ; the cordla consists df five straw-onbured 



petals, and there are from ten to fifteen stamina (b). In the 
female flowers (c) the calyx is many-cleft, and reflected under 
the germen ; there is no corolla, but there are three bifid styles. 
The capsule (d) is trilocular, and smooth, each cell containing 
one seed. The seeds are al)out the size of a hazel-nut, somewhat 
concave on one side, and convex on the other, of a brownish 
yellow colour. Qur figure was taken from a drawing in the col- 
lection of the Medico-Botanical Society of London. 

Chemical Peoperties. — The Croton Tigliutn has excited 
considerable attention during the last three or four years ; for 
although the active properties of its seeds have been long known 
under the names grana moltu^ca, nuculcB cathartiecB^ tilii grana^ 
and grana tiglii^ the violent effects they frequently produced 
prevented them from being generally used. It remained for 
practitioners of the present day to ascertain their claims to notice ; 
and we are indebted to Dr. Ainslte, Dr. Nimmo, Mr. Wilson,* 
Mr. Iliff, and several others, for their scientific and chemical in- 
vestigations respecting them. 

** Mr. Frost found that the expressed oil of the seeds of this plant was 
entirely soluble in ether, the oil of turpentine, and particularly so in 
alcohol. One hundred grains of the scea consisted of 

32 shell 
68 kernel 

100 

One hundred grains of the seed were digested in three drachms of 
sulphuric ether, sp. grav. 71, and afforded 25 grains of fixed oil. 

Thirty-two grains of the oil were put into a Florence flask, con- 
taining some alcohol previously digested on olive oil, to prevent the 
spirit from dissolving any of the oil of the cToton tiglium seed. The 
mixture was now agitated, and then passed through a filter containing 
carbonate of ammonia: the filter^ solution was then evaporated 
without heat, and yielded — 

Active matter (soluble in alcohol and ether) com- 
bined with a very small portion of fixed oil ... 8.5 grs. 
Inert fixed oil 23A 

32 grs.^^ 

According to the experiments of Dr. Nimmo, one hundred 
grains of the seeds yield 45 grains of active matter ; but Mr. 
Frost has not been able to discover so great a quantity in any 
sample he has met with : 32 grains per cent, being the largest 

• See a vtaui^e article On tlia Histoiy of the Croton Tiglium, and Its employ- 
ment in Native Medicine/* by H. H. WU^n, Eeq. in the 1st. vol. of the Tramactimf 
nf thu Msdieol and Fhu$ieal Soektv of Calcutta, p* S49. 



proportion. Dr. Paris has repeated some of Dr. Nimmo’s ex- 
periments, and discovered an active principle analogous to elatin ; 
to which he has appropriated the name tiglin; it does not 
appear to possess any of the characters of a salifiable basis. 

To obtain the oil, Dr. Nimmo recommends the following plan : 

After digesting the bruised seeds a sufficient time, the whole should 
be thrown in a filter, closely covered during the process of filtration, and 
the residuum afterwards washed with a little ether. By this process 
about two drachms of the oil may be obtained from 300 grains of the 
seeds. Of die oil thus obtained, an alcoholic solution may be prepared, 
in the proportion of eight drops of the oil to an ounce of alcohol, as one 
of the best media for exhibiting it ; and as it allows the dose to be readily 
proportioned, according to the circumstances of the case.” 

Dr, ^imtno*s prescription, 

R Solut. Alcohol. Crotonis Tiglii 5 fi 
Syrup. Simplicis. 

Mucil. G. Acaciae ^ gij 
Aquae Distillatse ^0 

Fiat haustus. 

After swallowing a little milk, take the draught quickly, and wash it 
down with the same diluent. 

Adulterations. — The following is Dr. Nimmo’s method, to 
detect adulterations of the oil 

Let a very light phial be counterpoised in an accurate balance ; pour 
into it 50 grains of the suspected oil, add alcohol, (which has been pre- 
viously digested upon olive oil,*) agitate them well, pour off the solntion, 
and add more alcohol as before, until the dissolved portion is diffused in 
such a proportion of alcohol, that each half drachm measure shall contain 
equal to one dose of the oil of tiglium, for an adult. By afterwards 
placing the phial near a fire, to evaporate what remains of the alcohol in 
the bottle, if the residuum be to that which has been abstracted by the 
alcohol as 66 to 45, the oil is genuine. If olive, or any other oil, little 
soluble in alcohol, has been employed as the adulterating agent, it is 
evident that the residuum would be in larger proportion ; but should 
castor oil have been employed for that purpose, the proportion of the 
residuum will be smaller even than in the genuine medicine." 

Medical Properties. — Every part of the plant is endowed 
with medical virtues, and the pulverized root, acting as a drastic 
purgative, is considered at Amboyna and Batavia to be a specific 
for dropsy : while the wood {lignum pavamB) administered in 
small doses, exerts diuretic, gentle emetic, and powerful dia- 
phoretic effects. By the Japanese, the leaves, dried and pow- 


* The object of this preliminary step is to saturate the alcohol with a fixed oil, 
that it nay not dissolve any portion of that in the tiglium, and tlius confuse the 
results. Ihe quantity of nxM oil, which alcohol is capable of dissolving is ex- 
tremely small, and will not, in the least degree, injure the alcoholic tolutinn for aub- 
aequent medioinal uae* 




dered) are externally applied to the bites of serpents. The sub- 
joined form for the preparation of the seeds, as adopted by the 
native physicians of India, was given by a learned Persee Vydia, ' 
of Surat, to Dr. White. 

After having removed die shells from the seeds, tie the kernels in 
a small piece of cloth like a bag ; then put this into as much cow-dung water 
as will cover the bag, and let it boil ; secondly, when boiled, split the 
kernels in two and take a small leaf from them, which is said to he 
poisonous; and thirdly, pound die whole into a mass, to which add two 
parts kaika, (catechu,) that is, to one drachm of croton add two of katha, 
and divide into pills ol‘ two grains each. The addition of die katha is said 
to correct its acrimony altogether, and to prevent any griping from 
ensuing.” 

Croton oil has been warmly recommended as a remetlial 
means in spasmodic cholera ; and Dr. Tegart, who strongly 
urges its administration, has recorded his own case, in which niucn 
benefit seems to have b^n derived from its use ; he says. 

On Wednesday, the 18th of July, I was seized with a 
slight diarrhoea, which continued and increased on the day fob 
lowing ; the matter discharged was passed without pain, so that 
I was thrown off my guard as to the nature of the complaint ; 
towards evening of the second day I became restless and feverish ; 
at midnight my pulse was 120, and %*ery weak; spasms in my 
legs and arms 1^ me to think for the first time that I was 
labouring under spasmodic cholera. On examining the copious 
fiowings from the Iwwels, I found them consist of a limpid fluid 
resembling chicken-broth or barley-water; this is now under- 
stood to be the serous part of the blood : when this escapes, 
only the thick dark particles remain in the blood-vessels, which 
soon become stagnant, and occasion death. This was nearly the 
case with me, as the pulse had become imperceptible, and the 
dark streaks in the lines of the veins, and the colour of the skin, 
denoted that the collapse was fast approaching. The ques- 
tion then was, can a new action be produced in the intestinal 
cai^? Yes, I said, it is [xissible, and I will try that remedy 
which I have so strongly recommended to others in this disease. 

I took three drops of croton oil on a little sugar, and confidently 
waited the effects. The following took placxj in succession : — 

In twenty minutes the stomach was discharged of an immense 
quantity of undigested food ; the liver, which had been distended 
to a most painful degree with bile, poured its contents into the 
intestines ; the gruelly discharge from the bowels was now suc- 
ceeded by copious evacuations of bile and offensive matter, the 
cramps ceased, and the pulse rose. All those favourable oc- 
currences took place in less than an hour after taking the croton 
oil, and I pronounced myself out of dangler. This is my case, 
and I hope and trust it may prove an important one to the 


AiBilie'f MiUitia Ifulico, fol. 103 . 


public, as it may lead to a more successful mode of treatment 
than has hitherto been employed in this fatal disease/" — Med. 

^ and Surg. Journal, 

The most elaborate series of experiments which have been in- 
stituted to ascertain the medicinal properties and effects of croton 
oil, are those by Professor Andral,who for some time past has been 
engaged in malcing many trials of the oil croton tiglium, adminis- 
tered both internmly and used externally. The following are the 
results of his observations on the effects of this potent medicine, 
as published in the “ Lancette Francaise r*’ — A drop of the oil 
of croton tiglium, exhibited in pills, or in a tea-spoonful of 
syrup, or of ptisan, to a person in a healthy state, produces im- 
mediately a Duming in the mouth, in the fauces, and sometimes 
even along the whole course of the oesophagus, an unusual heat 
in the stomach, occasionally nausea, but rarely vomiting; this 
heat passes away in a few minutes. It is an hour or an hour 
and a half after taking the oil before the first evacuations occur, 
preceded by flatulent discharges and slight colicky pains, but 
without tenesmus, and without anal heat. The stools are very 
liquid, come suddenly away, and look sometimes like clear 
water, and sometimes have a slight yellowish hue ; commonly, 
there are eight or ten evacuations in twenty-four hours. On the 
following day tlie effects are over ; the tongue has its natural 
apfKrarance; there is a little thirst; the abdomen is soft, but 
tne liowels not o})en. M, Cxinstant, who has repeated these ex- 
periments, never but once met with pains in the stomach which 
required to be treated with antiphlogistic means. 

Most frequently the pulse, observed with care, diminishes in 
frequency under the action of this medicine ; sometimes it does 
not vary ; twice only has it been found to be accelerated : the 
skin retains its w^armth ; sometimes there is a perspiration noticed, 
followed by a tranquil sleep. As to the urine, it was increased 
only in one paralytic subject, who, after having taken a drop of 
the oil, ha(f no other evacuation. Furtliermore, administered 
from half a drop to three drops, it has never occasioned any 
inflammation of the stomach or intestines. 

Applied externally u[x>n some spot of the skin, the oil of 
croton produces a slight smarting, and some hours after an 
eruption of a number of small red pimples, which become pus- 
tules, having much the appearance of variolous pustules, or of 
those produced by tartar emetic ointment. 

Four or five drops applied to the smooth part of the palm of 
the hand, cause a confluent emption, of which some pustules are 
surrounded by inflamed areolm, and occasion acute pain, which, 
however, passes away in twenty-four hours. These experiments 
have been made on more than thirty patients, and the fric- 
tions instituted on the abdomen, in the arm-pits, and on the 
thighs, with from twelve to twenty drops pure, or mixed with 
oil of sweet almonds in the proportion of from ten to twenty 



drops to one ounce of the oil of sweet almonds. Once there 
was observed to be three abundant evacuations following the 
frictions in a few hours. The progress of the eruption is as 
follows : at the end of from thirty to fifty hours all the pustules * 
are developed, some of them cminuent, and there are seen large 
bladders filled with a whitish opaque fluid. 

The pustules continue to increase in size during three or four 
days, and then remain stations:^ ; a little afterwards they dry 
like the eruption of small-pox. 1{ the spots have been nume- 
rous, the skin b^mes covered with scabs, which desquamate 
slowly. 

Cases in which much benefit followed the exteenal dsr 
OF CBOTON oil — man aged fifty-four, who some time previously 
had erysipelas in the face and scmp, accompanied with adyuamic 
symptoms, was admitted into Ij& Fitii, towards the end of last 
October, with paralysis on the left side of the face ; the affection 
was characterized by insensibility of the parts, and almost total 
lo^ of sight, hearing, taste, and smell, still without there 
being any distortion or paralytic motion of the mouth. He was 
bled ^d purged without benefit; but eight drops of croton 
oil being rubbed on the affected side of the face caused a con- 
fluent eruption, and at the end of two days all the symptoms 
had disappeared, and the cure was complete. 

A painter, aged forty years, who had undergone seven mer- 
curial courses, was seized, after a sexual debauch, with a pa- 
ralytic affection of the muscles of the lip and right cheek, with 
numbn^s on all that side of the face, but without loss of feeling, 

A friction with eight drops of oil of croton was followed with a 
similar result to the preceding case, and in a few days the cure 
was complete. 

A joiner, fifty years old, who had suffered with sciatica for 
about twenty years, which, although relieved often with oil 
of turpentine, still continually recurred ; after one friction with 
the oil of croton was entirely cured in less than three days. 

A labourer, forty-eight years of age, affected with a like 
ailment, which had last^ for four months, and which extended 
from the lip to the sole of the foot, used thirty-two drops of 
croton oil in four frictions, made at intervals of a single day, 
on Ae posterior part of the lower extremity, from above down- 
wards. A very painful eruption followed these frictions, but 
the sciaUc pmns diminished even on the first friction, and dis- 
app^i^ as if Iw enchantment after the fourth. 

Refits were received by a woman fifty-eight years 
old, and who wm afflicted with a similar disease* In two cases 
ot chronic affection of the stomach which had resisted ordinaiy 
reatment, frictions with the oil of croton having produced con- 
like a powerful counter-stimulant, and 
mtored the appetite, removed the pains in the stomach, restrained 
tiie vomiting, and so fotth. Otli^r instances are recorded, but 



as they are less interesting than those already given, we shall 
pass them by to relate some cases of the benefits derived 
from its 

Iktehnal use. — shoemaker, aged thirty-five, of a tolerably 
good constitution, was admitted into the hospital affected with 
largngitis and chronic bronchitis, complicated with violent asth- 
matic symptoms. Bleeding and demulcent drinks gave no relief. 
M. Andral then administered a drop of croton oil in a tea-spoonful 
of ptisan ; this was followed by vomiting and five abundant stools. 
From this moment the improvement became obvious ; but as the 
larynx appeared to be the principal seat of evil, the front part 
of the throat was rubbed with ten drops of the same oil, wnich 
caused a confluent eruption of pustules. The respiration 
became more free ; the voice, at first scarcely audible, became 
much more clear ; and in short, after the application of twenty 
leeches to the upper part of the sternum, and the exhibition of 
four grains of calomel, the improvement was decided, and the 
condition of the patient very satisfactory. 

A shoemaker, twenty-three years old, was tormented for a 
month with an obstinate head-ache, attended with noises in the 
ears, vertigoes, and indistinctness of vision. Bleeding and mus- 
tard pediluvia afforded very slight relief, but a drop of croton 
oil taicen two hours after venesection, and which produced twenty 
liquid evacuations from the bowels, effected by the next day a 
perfect cure. 

A hosier, aged thirty-two, admitted into the hospital on the 
3rd of Novemljer, presented the following symptoms, which by 
authors have been said to distinguish asthma ; he had intense 
dyspna^a, respiration accompanied with a very decided wheezing 
and sonorous rattling; percussion on the chest gave a tympanitic 
sound, and yet auscultation could not detect more than a weak 
i*espiratory murmur, thus proving that the air did not enter the 
pulmonic cellules. He was bled largely, but without benefit, on 
the day of his admission ; a drop of the croton oil was exhibited, 
which procured many abundant stools. On the next day the 
rattling in the throat had considerably lessened, the respiration 
was more free, and the patient was deughted with his condition, 
which l)ecame still more improved by another purgative two 
days afterwards, with a pill containing a quarter of a grain of 
the oiL All things from this time went on well, and in a few 
days the man was cured. 

Furthermore, M. Andral has administered the medicine, 
the effect of which has now l)een detailed, in five severe 
cases of painters' colic, with the greatest success : two or three 
days sufficed to effect the cures of all these individuals. 

The oil, met with in commerce, is of very unequal powers ; a 
circumstance that accounts for the different versions of its effects ; 
and renders the experiments already detailed, doubly valuable. 
One drop of it has frequently produc!^ hyper-catharsis, while tm 



of other samples, have been given without effect; being often 
adulterated with an oil obtained from the seeds of the Jatropa 
CurcciSj and J. muMUida. The genuine oil is not to be trifled 
with ; ♦ for it is said by Bergius to produce purging if rubbed on 
the navel: but administered in small doses of one or two 
minims to adults, it proves a valuable acent in obstinate consti- 
pations of the bowel^ when unattended by inflammation : and 
in apoplexy, convulsions, mania, and other diseases, “ which 
require, along with the complete evacuation of the primse vise, the 
lessening of the. circulating mass."” It is best administered in 
pills, conjoined with soap, and an aromatic ; or in the form of mix- 
ture, blended with mucilage and syrup. For example : — 

R Olei Tiglii gtt vj 
Glycyrrh pulv. 3j 
Saponis dori jfl 
Olei Caryopbyl. gtt iij 
Svnip. simpi. quod satis sit. 

Misce, flant pilulae duodeciin : dosis^ dua% 

R Oleii Tiglii gtt. vj-viij. 

Mucilaginis Acaciie. 

Symp. Rhoeados. ^ Jifl 
Lactis Amygdahe ^iv Misce. 

Dosis, Iluiduncia sextis horis. 

The Treatment in cases of poisoning, from an iinprofier admi- 
nistration of the oil, should they occur, consists in large drauglits 
of mucilaginous drinks, together with repeated doses of opium, 
and the general antiphlogistic practice. 


♦ Lewis remarks, “ Godfrey limits the dose to one drop, which h prchahlv an errw 
of the ftrea far me drachm cJjis criticism shows how little w'asunti! lately known 
of its effects; the knowledge of one generation being lost in the next. 
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LEONTODON TARAXACUM. 

Common Dand^i&n. 

Class XIX. Stngenesia. — Order I. Polyg. iEauALis. 

Nat. Ord. Composita:, Lin. CichoiiacejB, Jims. 
C0MPOSITIN.E, CiCHOBACEiE, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Receptacle Aaked. Involiicre double 
imbricate. Pappas stipitate, hairy. 

Spec. Char. Leaves runcinate, glabrous, toothed ; outer 
sccdes of the calyx reflexed. 

Sj/n.—Dens leonis. Rail, Syn, 170. 1 ; Camer, Epit. ; Ger. Em. 290. 1 ; Rath, 

789; MaUh, Valgr.v, 1.461./. 

Hedypnois Taraxacum. Scop. Cam. II. n. 957. 

I^ntodon Dens leonis. Lamarck Ency. Method. 3. 349. 

Taraxacum officinale. Villars Dauph, 3. 72. 

Leontodon vulgare. Lamarck FI. Franc. 2. 113. 

Leontodon officinalis. Withering BoU Arr. ed. 4. 679 ; Hall. 173. 

Leontodon Taraxacum. Lin. Sp. PI. 1122 ; Willd. v. 3 1541 ; Smith FI. Brit. 
822; Curt. Land. t. 58 ; Woodv. t. 3. 

FOreigh Appellations . — Dent de Lion; Pmenlit, Fn; Taraseaca, It.; Cardilloe 
tagaminot Sp. ; Lawenfahn wwrtelt Ger. 


This is a well known perennial inhabitant of our meadows, 
pastures, and gardens, generally despised as a troublesome weed ; 
it flowers from April till late in autumn. , 

The root is spindle-shaped, wh^ ,and fleriiy within, and co- 
vered externally with aArown <^idennis. The ascending axis 
being abortive all the leaves spring from the crown of the root ; 
they are numerous, spreading, smoot^,- ofabrigbt green, tapering 
towards the root and runcinate, or deeply cut into sharp lobes, 
unequal, and pointing downwards.. The flower stalk, or, as it is 
termed in botanical language, swpc, is erect, round, smooth, 
very brittle, tubular, and tarminated by a single capitulum of 
flowers, or rather florets of a golden yellow colour, which expand 
in fine weather only, and ^ose in the evening. The common 
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calyx, or, as it is now more correctly named, the involucrum, is im- 
bricated and oblong, and the bracteae of which it is formed are 
surrounded by a whorl of shorter patent (and in theofficinal species* 
reflexed) bracteolae. The head of flowers is composed of very 
numerous monopetalous, equal, ligulate, truncated, five-toothed 
florets. The five filaments are capillary and slender, with con- 
joined anthers?. The germen is obovate, crowned with a slender 
cylindrical style’, and furnished with two revolute stigmas. The 
receptacle, to which the seeds are attached, is convex and dotted. 
The seeds (a) are soKfary, oblong, each enclosed in a scabrous 
achenium ; and supporting a ainiple radiated pappus, on a long 
pedicel. — Fig. (b) is a floret somewhat magnified, showing the 
germen and five united anthers surrounding the forked style.* 
Distinctive Chabactkr — ^Leontodonjp^r/zia/re, Marsh Dan- 
delion, which is regarded by some as a distinct species, and 
by others merely as a variety, may be distinguished from 
Taraaacum^hy its having the outer scalesof the involucre shorter, 


* As the young botanist genemliy finds some difficulty in acquiring a clear and 
precise idea of the structure of the compound flowers, occasioned by the minute- 
ness of the parts of fructification, which are however much larger and more conspi- 
cuous in this than in many others of the class Syngenesin, we have taken the liberty 
to inscribe the following observations from Curtis's Flora Ijondinensii, lor the sake 
of illustration. ** On examining,*’ says Mr. Curtis, “ the flower of the Dandelion, 
he will find that it is not a double flower, properly so called, as bo might he led to 
think from its fulness ; but that it is composed of a great number of /ofcu/i, or lesser 
flowers, placed close together on one common receptacle or bottom, and enclosed by 
one common or general calyx. On dissecting each of these floteuU, he will And 
them to consist of a corolla, or petal, which at bottom is tabular, but towards the 
extremity flat ; that from the bottom ot tubular part of the corolla, five J^monu 
spring, which are small and short, yet loose and unconnected ; that these filaments 
are furnished with anthera, which unite together, and form a shMider tube. Beneath 
the corolla is placed the germen, or future seed, from whence the $t\fle or middle 
part of the pittillum proceeds, and pflstes up through the middle of the flower be- 
twixt thejilatnenu and through the tube formed by the union of the anthera, and is 
furnished at the top with two stigmata which roll back. At a little distance from tlie 
germen, the lower part of the slyls is sorronnded by ottmemus upright hairs which 
are the future pappus or dawn.*" This down, he wUI find to be the true calyx. 

** Those parts of the flower which were more immediately, or more remotely 
uecessary to the impregnatimi of the seed, having now performed their office, 
decay ; the corolla with the stamina and upper part of the pmillum drops off ; the 
seed becomes larger, the lower part of Uie pistiUum remains, is elongated, ami 
becomes the footstalk of the nappus ; and the seed as yet immature, with the pappus 
es yet moist, are all enclosed and pressed hr the calvs (i.e. tnvoluere) into a eonteal 
for^ This is the appearance of the secona stMe. the fructification still going for- 
ward, the seed becomes ripe and brown. The pappus, now deprived of its moisture, 
^pandi itself in every way, pushes bsck the calyx, and assumes a spherical fiwm, 
Ine seeds^ fitted for vegetation, and thus exn^d, are carried away by the first 
stnmg wind, and a * new race planted far from their native soil.* ** 



and not reflexed ; by the leaves being less runcinate, and the 
flower and whole plant smaller and more slender. In its sensible 
qualities it agrees with the preceding species ; the distinction 
therefore, in a medical point of view, is not very important. 

The summer of 1832 has been peculiarly favourable to the extra-de- 
velopment of plants, and many irregular growths have been observed. 
One of not the least curious is the evolution of bracteae, upon the usually 
naked scape of the Leontodon Taraxacum. In some of the specimens ex- 
amined and preserved, the bracteas are evidently parts of the involucre not 
coUected into the normal whorl ; but in others, they have all the charac- 
ters, and are nearlv as large as the ordinary leaves ; thus rendering the 
plant as it were caulescent Should this form be permanent, it might almost 
ne regarded as a distinct species. 

The term Leontodon, is derived from Xcwv, a lion, and o’Jodc, 
tooth, and is so called from the indentments of the leaves, which 
have been fancifully compared to the jaw or teeth of a lion. 
Linnseus bestowed this name upon the genus, in preference to 
the compound one of Dens-Leonis, which had been given by 
Toumefort ; and Taraxacum is said to be an Arabian corruption 
of TpoUfjLovy edulCf one of the names of Ceres. From the recep- 
tacle looking bald, after the flowers and seeds are gone, it is 
sometimes called Monkshead : while by the French it is termed 
piasenlity from its diuretic properties, and it has obtained in this 
country a vulgar designation expressive of the same powers. 
The English name Dandelion appears to be a corruption of 
Dent de lion. 

Qualities and Chemical PaoPEaTiEs, — ^The plant is 
nearly inodorous, and its taste is somewhat bitter, and sweetly 
acidulous. Although it yields but little of its virtues either to 
alcohol or ether, (water being the best menstruum,) it has been 
found on analysis to contain caoutchouc. Infueion of gcMsy 
nttrate of aj/uer, ocBymuriate of mercury^ acetate of lead^ and 
sulphate of iron^ precipitate its deoocHony and are therefore 
incompatible with it. The milky juice is supposed to contain 
tartaric acid, as it reddens the vegetable blues ; and it is pro- 
bable, remarks Dr. A. T. Thomson, that the active principles of 
taraxacum are, extractive gluten, a bitter principle, which does 
not appear to be resinous, and tartaric acid, either free, or as a 
supertartrate. 

Medical and CBconomical Uses.— D andelion is roode- 
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rately aperient, and diuretic ; the whole of the plant possessing 
diese properties, which are most active in the roots* As a domestic 
medicine it is often administered with superstitious expectations ; 
Park, an old English author, remarking, whoso is macilent, 
drawing towards a consunjption, or ready to fall into a cachexy, 
by the use hereof for some time together, shall find a wonderful 
help.*' Many authorities might be quoted in its favour, but 
like most of our indigenous medicines it is seldom prescribed. 
Dr. Pemberton, however, recommended it for visceral affections ; 
and Dr. Good states, that its obvious character is that of in- 
creasing the flow of urine.** Boerhaave, also, had a high opi- 
nion of its powers, and esteemed it capable, ‘‘if duly conti- 
nued, of resolving obstinate obstructions and coagulations of the 
viscera and having directed our attention to it for several years, 
we are persuaded that his conclusions are not altogether incorrect. 
Where the stomach is irritated by its own secretions, arising 
from chronic inflammation affecting some of the abdominal 
viscera, especially the liver; and w'here active treatment would be 
injurious, the decoction of Taraxacum, or the extract, administered 
three or four times a day, will often prove a valuable remedy. 
In habitual costiveness, the result of a long residence in hot cli- 
mates, dandelion is a most efficient medicine ; for instead of im- 
pairing the constitution further, by producing a purgative action 
that it may be difficult to control, it assists the bowels in 
performing their functions, and constrains them mildly and re- 
gularly to perform them: and Dr. James Johnson ranks it 
amongst those agents that possess the power of preventing the 
formation of biliary concretions, by keeping up a due and 
healthy secretion in the liver. As an adjuvant to other more 
active remedies, it may be prescribed with advantage in dropsical 
cases, and for induration of the liver ; while by our continental 
neighbours, it is recommended for pulmonic tubercles, and 
some cutaneous diseases. When its diuretic effect is required, 
supertartrate of potass may be combined with its decoction or 
infusion. We have not discovered any narcotic powers from its 
administration, although they frequently reside in the lactescent 
plants. 



It is a fact well known to gardeners, that plants when 
blanched, lose many of their active properties; and dandelion 
thus prepared, is frequently eaten on the continent in salads;* 
and sometimes by the lower class of people in this country, in 
its native state ; while at Gk)ttingen, the roots are roasted and 
used by the poor for coffee, a decoction of which, properly pre- 
pared, can hardly be distinguished from the real. The French 
eat the young roots, and the etiolated leaves, with thin slices of 
bread and butter; and it is stated, that the inhabitants of 
Minorca subsisted on this root, after a swarm of locusts had 
destroyed the fruits of the earth. Miller remarks, that goats 
eat it, swine devour it greedily, sheep and kine are not fond of it, 
and horses refuse it.’^ 

PaEPARATioiis.— -Lewis justly remarks, that ‘‘neither the 
plant in substance, nor its preparations, bear keeping well ; the 
dried root and its extract losing their bitterness.’’’ The extract, 
indeed, as it is usually made, can scarcely be supposed to have 
much jHJwer, and to the badness of the preparation may be 
attributed its want of success in many cases. Having seen the 
extract prepared by a scientific friend, Joseph Houlton Esq. 
F.L.S. we do not hesitate to affirm, that it possesses all the 
virtues of the plant; and to him we are indebted for the 
following communication. He writes, “ I have great pleasure in 
sending you an account of my method of preparing the Eootractum 
Leontodinis Taraxaci^ which is as follows : — 

“ At the beginning of autumn, take of the recent roots of 
dandelion four pounds, let them be well bruised in a marble 
mortar, and the juice expressed ; which set aside. Moisten the 
pressed roots with two pints of water, bruise them again, and 
press off* the fluid. Then boil the roots, in as much water as 
may be sufficient, for an hour ; press off the decoction ; set it 
aside to cool ; then pour it off from the faeces, and mix it with 
the fluid resulting from the second pressing. Carefully evapo- 
rate it with a gentle heat to the consistency of syrup; when 
cool, let it be intimately mixed with the juice procured by the 


111 aj;ro Parieosi frequent ubique aascitur, et in hortis oolitnr. Geojf. iii. 399. 



first pressing ; let the eictract be now exposed in shallow earthen 
vessels, (cottoinon table dishes, dr plates will answer the purpose,) 
until it acquire a stiff pill consistence. If it be left too moist, 
chemical dianges will take place in it, producing acidity. 

Bxtract of dandelion, prepared in the maimer detailed above, 
I have used uncombined in icterus, and in varidus chronic morbid 
affections of the digestive organs, with the most decided efficacy. 
The treackulike t^h, sold under the nameof Extractum Taraxaci, 
I have ever found to be an inert artide. I am inclined to judge 
favourably of the extract prepared by Allen in vacuo : it agrees 
in its sensible properties with the extract that I make, but it is 
more liable to become decomposed, from being a moister pre- 
paration. 

The most usual modes of 0iiihition. 

" R. Ext Leoutod. Taraxaci jj. 

In pilul. duodecim divid., quorum tres ter in die dentur. 

‘‘ R Ext Leontod. Taraxaci 5]. 

Potassm Sulphat, 5]. 

Syrup. Simplic. q.s. ut ftMassa^ 
in pilulas asquales triginta dividenda: Tres ter in die dentur.” 

Mr. Sprague, of Solihull, near Birmingham, has given to us 
the following select formulae, which he states to be very effectual 
means of exciting the secretion of the kidnies, in anasarca and 
asdtes : — 

R Extract Taraxaci, ^ 

Decoct Taraxaci, (Pb. Dab. 4826 ) 3ix. 

Spirit. fiCtber. nitr, 51. 

Syrupi zingiberis. 5^. 

M. ft Haustas, ter in die capiendus. 

R PotasssB Supertar. jq. 

Caiyophyl. contus. 3ij. 

Saccbaripurif. Ji, 

Decoct Taraxaci (Pb. D,) llij. 

Macera per boras duos et coliu 

Dose, a fourth part every six hours. 

The late Dr* Baiilie preferred a decoction of the fresh roots to 
any other preparation ; and was accustomed to prescribe it with 
much benefit in those functional hepatic disorders so conuncm to 
persons who have been long resident in warm climates* 

Off* PxKr.— Extractum Taraxaci. L. D. 
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DATURA STRAMONIUM. 
Officinal Thorn-Apple. 


Class V. Pentandria. — Order I. Monootnia. 


Nat. Ord. Lurida, Lin. SoLANSiE, Juas. 
Solamea:, De Cand. Solanacbjs, SoLANEiE, Bum. 


Gen. Char. Corolla funnel-shaped, pluted. Calyx 
tubular, angular, deciduous. Capsule 4-valved 
half 4-celledi!!hk« 

Spec. Char. Pi 
ovate. 



tps spinous, ovate, erect, heaves 


Stfn * — Solanum potto spinoso olilcmgo, flore calatboida, Stramoinum vulgd dictam. 
Koti. iSjy»*366. 1. 

Stramonim majus album« Park. t60 ; Aait. Hist. 748 
Strattonium apmosmn. Ger. Pm. 548. 2; Lamarck. FI. Call. 

Stramoaiam fcetidonL Scop. Cam. n. 252. 

StramoaiiiJii. 58$. Hall. Hist. v. t. 258 ; Mus. i. 448. t, 6. 

Datura lurida. Saiisb. Prodr. 131. 

SoUuium Maoiaoum, Dioscoridia. Column. Phptobs 46. t. 47. 

Tatuia. Comer. £pil. 176./. 

Daiuia Stramonium. Lin. Sp, PI. 255 i WiUd.v.X^ 1006; FI. Brit. 254', 
Carl* Land. fas. 6. 1. 17 ; IVoodv. 1. 124 ; Bull. FI. 1. 13* 
FoRaiONi»»idMnMte^pine^^ ou V endormie, Fr. ; Stramonio, Stechapfel, Ger. 


This is an annual plant originally imported from America, where 
it is known under the name of Apple of Peru, DeviFa Apple, 
and Jameatown weed ; but was first cultivated in this coua^ 
from seeds that were brought from Constantio^pl^by '|And 
Edward Zouch, about the year 1597, and by th/bla wrifeia' 
that period it is called the “ Thorny Apple of " A variet^/ 

is also native to America, which is generaUy f 
ing purple flowers, striped with ,d«p purple in«^ wafl WriM » 
reddish stem, minutely dotted widi green. It i^^ppwed'to ie 



the D. iatula of Linnaeus, and possesses the same sensible and 
medicinal properties as the plant under consideration.* ** The 
common Thorn-apple is an annual plant, frequently observed* 
naturalized on dunghills, in waste places, and near gardens, in 
the south of England, paiticularly in the environs of London, 
whence it has been admitted into our Flora, by Sir J. E. Smith, 
and figured in “ English Botany,” 1. 1288. 

The thorn-apple rises from a white,branched, woody,and fibrous 
root, to the height of about two feet. The stem is herbaceous, 
erect, round, smooth, of a yellowish green colour, undivided 
below, dichotomous above, and cloathed with leaves, springing 
from the divisions of the stem and branches ; which are of a 
dark green colour on the uppv surface, ^d paler beneath; 
ovate, pointed, smooth, alteiMl^ sinuated,‘l^ toothed, on long 
cylindrical footstalks. The flowers are large, erect, of a snow 
white colour, and proceed singly, on short footstalks from the 
axillse of the stem and branches. The calyx is monosepalous, 
oblong, tubular, and five-toothed: the corolla (o) is funnel- 
shaped, with the tube cylindrical, longer than the calyx ; the limb, 
spreading, five-angled, acuminate, with five teeth. The filaments 
are five, awl-shaped, and support oblong flat heart-shaped 
anthers.(6) The style (c) is erect, filiform, the length of the 
stamens, with an obtuse bi-lobed 6tigma.(d) Germen ovate (e). 
The fruit {g) is a roundish, ovate capsule, beset with sharp awl- 
shaped spines, two-celled at the top, four-celled at the bottom, as 
twoof the valvesdo notextendall through the capsule; fourvalvcd, 
and seated on the base of the calyx. The seeds arc numerous, 
and kidney-shaped. 

The generic name Datura, some writers, as Forskal, have 


* Kalm, in bit tratrebi in North Amorica^ apeaking of this plant, obserros, that 

** it grows in ^eat quantities in all the rillages ; its height is diiTerent itcconling 
to the soil it is in ; for, in a rich soil, it grows ^ht or ten feet high ; but, in hard 
and iwor ground, it will seldom come op to six inches. This Datura, together with 
the Pht/tolaaea, or American nightshade, grow here, in those places near the gar- 
dens, houses, and roods ; which in Sweden are co? ered with nettles and goose-foot : 
which European {dants are very scarce in America ; hut the Datura, and the 
Phyidaeea are the worst weeds here ; nobody knowing any particular use of 
thenit’* 



derived from the Arabic appellation (Tfi-tdrah,) while others 
have made it classical from do, dare^ daturas^ because it is given 
^as a narcotic* The specific name, stramonium, is supposed to 
be a corruption of arpvx^ofxariKov^ in reference to its effects in 
causing madness. 

Qualities. — Every part of Stramonium when recent, has a 
strong, heavy, disagreeable odour: in America said tobe sometimes 
so powerful, that intermittent fever has been ascribed to it, which 
Beck remarks, “is evidently laying too much stress on the 
plant ; but its effluvia are certainly noxious.*” It possesses a 
bitter taste, and imparts to the saliva a green tinge, when 
chewed. Cows, horses, sheep, and goats refuse this plant. 

Chemical Peopebties. — The virtues of Stramonium, 
which appear to be extractive, are imparted to water and alcohol; 
but most readily to the former. This extractive principle is 
copiously precipitated from the infusion, by muriate of tin. 
With sulphate of iron it gives a deep green, and sometimes an 
olive colour ; and with gelatin undergoes no change. “ The 
watery infusion is transparent, with a very pale yellow hue^ 
which is dissipated by acids, but very much deepened by 
the alkalies.’’ According to Wedenberg, (Dissertatio Medica 
de Stramonio usu,) it contains gum or mucus; resin and a 
volatile principle, which Dr. Todd Thompson pronounces to be 
carbonate of ammonia. Dr. S. Cooper, of America, by evapo- 
rating infusion of Stramonium, observed a large number of 
minute crystals, resembling particles of nitre: and Professor 
Bigelow, thinking that they might be analogous to the crystals 
obtained by Derosne from opium, instituted a series of experi- 
ments to ascertain the fact, but was unsuccessful. Brandes 
has succeeded in extracting from the seeds * of Stramonium, an 


• The yielded the followings constituents to that Gentleman : — fixed oil 

* thick fatty oil 0.8 ; a fnttv butyraceous matter with resinous chlorophylle 1,4 ; 
wax 1.4 ; resin insolubJe in ether yellowish red extractive matter 0.6 ; malate 
of datwri»i« 1 ; uiicrystallixable sugar, with a salt with the base of daturine 0.8; 
iruittmv extractive matter 6 ; gum, with different salts 7 ,9 ; bassorine, tvxth nlu- 
niutand pbosuh.te of lime 3.4; woody fibre 82 ; phyteMMolle 4.55; altemen 
1 9* a matter analogous to ulmin, called by M, Bnmdes gluUnoiM 5.5 j malate ot 
AiViIriifV, malate and aceUteof potass, and malate of lime 0,6 ; a membwinous ae- 
cretion. oontaiiiiug silica 135 ; water 15.1; loss 1.95. 



nJkaline principle similar to Atropine in its relations, to which 
he has given the name Daturine. It contains the whole of the 
poisonous matter of Stramonium, and its vapour is likewise ex*« 
ceedingly prejudicial. 

Poisonous Effects. — Stramonium, when administered in 
too large doses, produces intoxication, nausea, delirium, loss of 
sense, drowsiness, a sort of madness and fury : loss of memory, 
sometimes tranffltory and sometimes permanent; convulsions, 
sense of suffi^cation, paralysis of the limbs, cold sweats, exces- 
sive thirst, dilatation of the pupil, tremblings, and death. 

Milne remarks, Of the intoxicating quality of their native spe- 
cies of Stramonium, the women in some of the Asiatic Islands, we 
are informed by travellers, so dexterously avail themselves, as not 
only with impunity to use the most indecent freedoms, but eveu to 
enjoy their gallants in the company of their husbands, who, being 
presented with a proper quantity of this soporific and lethean drug, 
are at first seized with a fatuity, and pleasing delirium, which are 
soon followed by those very convenient symptoms, stupor, and a total 
want of recollection:” and so general was ibis credulity in former 
limes, that the Royal Society gravely inquired of Sir Philberto Ver- 
natti, ‘^Whether the Indians can so prepare the stupifying herb 
Datura, that they make it lie several days, montlis, or years, accord- 
ing as they will have it, in a man s boay ; and at the end kill him 
without missing half an bouPs time ?” 

In Beverly’s History of Virginia, p. 121, we find the following cu- 
rious passage : — The Jamestown weed, which resembles the tboniy 
apples of Peru, (and 1 take it to be the plant so called,) is supposed to 
be one of the greatest coolers in the world. This being an early 
plant, was gathered very young for a boiled salad, by some of the 
soldiers sent thither to quell me rebellion of Bacdu; and some of 
them ate plentifully of it : the effect of which was a vci^ pleasant 
comedy, for they turned natural fools upon it for several c(ays. One 
would blow up a feather in tlie ahr, another would dart straws at it 
with much fury ; another stark naked was sitting up in a comer like 
a monkey, grinning and making mows at them ; a fourth would 
fondly kiss and paw his companions, and sneer in their faces with a 
countenance more antic than any in a Dutch droll. In this frantic 
condition they were confined, lest, in their folly, they should destroy 
themselves. A thousand simple tricks they played, and after eleven 
days returned to themselves again, not remembering anything that 
had passed. 

Dr. Rush saw a child between three and four years old, who had 
swallowed some of the seeds. A violent fever, delirium, tremors in 
the limbs, and a general eruption on the skin were present, accompa* 
nied with considerable swelling, itching and inflammation. 
peated emetics and puigatives, alleviated the disease and brought 
away some of the see^. Dilatation of the pupils still remained, but 



were obviated by a continuance of the previous remedies^ and she re- 
covered. 

In the transactions of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
T>r. Bartram relates, that he was called to a child suddenly seized 
with idiotcy without fever. The pulse was natural, tongue clean, and 
no internal function disturbed, excepting that of the brain. The child 
appeared very happy; talking, laughing, and in constant motion, yet 
so weak it could not stand or walk, without tottering. He exhibited 
an emetic, and the seeds of the thorn-apple were rejected, after which 
the child recovered. 

" A lady, aged 30, was' the subject of intense headache, the pain 
of which was so intense, as to destroy sleep, and disqualify her for 
all occupation. It observed periods of three or four hours, with inter- 
missions of from twenty to forty minutes. The digestion was some- 
what deranged ; the other functions natural. Local and general 
blood-letting, antimonials, and cinchona had been tried in vain. One 
grain of extract of Stramonium was given every morning, for four 
successive days. No relief following, the dose was doubled on the 
fiftli ; and in four hours after, all the symptoms of poisoning by Stra- 
monium were developed. The face was of a purple-red colour, and 
swollen ; eyes prominent, pupil dilated ; eye-lids half closed, and 
vision nearly lost ; hearing impaired ; muscles of the lower jaw, lips, 
right ann and leg convulsed ; left side completely paralyzed, and 
the intellect singularly disturbed; continual incoherent stammering; 
weeping, ond other expressions of dreadful suffering; deglutition 
difficult; abdomen sore; pulse small and frequent; respiration tight 
and hurried ; temperature natural ; cold sweats confined to the para- 
lyzed foot. Ten leeches were applied behind the ears ; sinapisms to 
tlie feet ; injections of common salt and vinegar administered ; and 
vinegar and water given internally. An emetic was not prescribed ; 
the symptoms indicative of absoiption, proving that the poison was 
no longer in the intestinal canal. The phenomena now gradually 
subsided, and the paralyzed limb began to execute slight movements. 
About midnight tlierc was another but less violent attack, relieved by 
antispasmodics. Weakness and indistinct articulation only remained; 
and the headache never incurred. In nine days the patient was per- 
fectly restored. 

** The violent operarion of the Stramonium is, in this instance, 
refened by Orfila to some peculiarity of constitution in the patient ; 
since it may be administered commonly, without inconvenience, in a 
dose double that which produced the violent effects here described. 
The case occurred in Min(nx:a: and most of the poisonous plants, 
Orfila observes, possess greater energy in this and similar situations, 
than in more northern latitudes. And, ag^n, the inhabitants of the 
south are endued with a peculiar susceptibility, which renders them 
more sensible to the action of powerful medicines. However it may 
be, the fact of a general, aqd very intense head-ache having been 
sp^ily removed by Stramonium, is worthy of record.^^ 

Morbid appearances.— The stomachs of animals poisoned 
with the watery extract of Stramonium, were found by Orfila^ 



inflamed : and blood was extravasated between the mucous coat, 
and the one subjacent to it. The lungs were of a deep red, and 
distended with black and fluid blood. Haller opened a womai\ 
who was poisoned by Stramonium : the cortical part of the 
brain was full of blood, and there were some coagula in the 
cavities of the cranium. 

Treatment. — The treatment required to counteract the ef- 
fects of Stramonium is precisely that which has already been ad- 
vised for the Atropa Belladonna; to which it is very closely 
allied. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Stramonium, like Bel- 
ladonna, is so powerful in its effects, that it is not very generally 
employed in this country : and like many other valuable agents, 
its real utility is depreciated, through the hyperbolical and lau- 
datory strains that have been lavished on it, by its ardent 
admirers. Baron Storck was the first to recommend it in mania 
and epilepsy ; and like other medicines of the narcotic tribe, it 
has been found to succeed in some instances, and to fail in 
many others. Dr. Davy, however, has found it useful in the 
former, by its allaying irritation, and procuring quiet sleep. 
And Bergius remarks, Saepius ipse,’' (that is, Wedenberg,) 
‘‘ vidit maniacos in integrum restitutes absque rela])su, ex pro- 
pinato Extracto Daturm, per tempus quoddam continuato. De- 
lirium post puerperium smpe curavi cum Datura, ubi alia fe- 
fellerunt.’’ 

Dr. Fisher, President of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
divides the cases of epilepsy into three kinds ; those in whidi 
the fits return daily ; in which they revive at regular periods, as 
monthly, or give warning of their approach by previous symp- 
toms ; lastly, those in which they do not observe any regular 
period, and do not give any warning of their approach. In the 
two first kinds he asserts, that all the cases which came under 
his care, and which were not very few, had been cured by Stra- 
monium. In those of the third kind, he found it of no benefit 
whatever. Dr. Arch, of Maryland, confirms bis statement, by 
observing the same distinction in his practice. 

Taken in large doses, and the system kept for some time 



under its influence, it has afforded decided relief in Tic Dole- 
reiix ; and in the most severe, and best marked case of spasmodic 
asthma we ever witnessed, the inspissated juice of Stramonium, 
brought to its proper consistence, by the spontaneous action of 
the atmosphere, was given in doses of a quarter of a grain every 
four hours, and speedily produced relief. It is also said to have 
been successfully administered in large doses for rabies, by the 
practitioners of India. 

Professor Bigelow’s remarks on its effects, when smoked, are 
so judicious, that we transcribe them from his valuable work 

Within a few years, the thorn-apple has attracted much 
notice, both in Europe and in this country, as an efficacious 
palliative in asthma and some other affections of the lungs, 
when used by smoking, in the same manner as tobacco. The 
practice was first suggested by the employment of another spe- 
cies, the D, ferow, for similar complaints in the East Indies. 
An Englisli gentleman having exhausted the stock with which 
he had l)ecn supplied of the oriental plant, was advised by Dr. 
Sims to have recourse to the common Stramonium as a substi- 
tute; and upon trial, experienced the same benefit as he had 
done from the former species. This instance of success led 
to further trials, and in a short time several publications appeared, 
containing cases of great relief, afforded by smoking this plant 
in the paroxyms of asthma. Many individuals of different ages, 
habits, and constitutions, had used it with the effect of pro- 
ducing immediate relief, and of terminating the paroxysm in a 
short time. The efficacy, however, of this medicine was called 
in question by Dr. Bree, who published in the Medical and Physi- 
cal Journal a letter, containing the result of a great number of 
unsuccessful trials of Stramonium, in asthmatic cases. It may 
he doubted whether any other physician has been so unfortunate 
in its use as Dr. Bree, since he affirms that not one case, of those 
under his care, was benefited by it. Certain it is, that in this 
country, (America,) the thorn-apple is employed with very fre- 
quent success by asthmatic patients, and it would not be diffi- 
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cult to designate a doaen individuals in Boston and its vicinity, 
who are in the habit oi onpbying it, wiUi unfailing relief, in the 
paroxyans of this distressing complaint The cases, which it 
is fitted to r^eve, are diose of pure spaonodic asthma, in which 
it doubtless acts by its sedative and antispasmodic effects. In 
those depending upon fusion of serum in the lungs, or upon 
the inresence of exciting causes in the first passager, <Hr else- 
where, requiring to be removed, it must not be expected that 
remedies of this class can afford benefit. In several cases of 
plethoric and intemperate people, I have found it fail altogether, 
and venesection afterwards to give i^>eedy relief.'’ For the pur- 
pose of smoking, the leaf diould be used instead of the root, 
as it is less fibrous, and possesses all the virtues the plant. 

Dr. Man%t published the result of his experience with Stra- 
monium, and states that many kinds of diseases of a painful 
nature were more rebeved by it, when taken internally, than by 
any other narcotic substance ; and although it frequently ex- 
cites nervous sensations that are disagreeid>le, and somewhat 
alarming to the patient, yet they did not always occur ; and its 
effects on the bowels are rather relaxing, than astringent 
Sometimes it rendered the pulse slower. 

** Catafdasms of the fresh leaves bruised have bren success- 
fully a|^ed to infiammatory tumours, and for discussing masses 
of indurated milk in the breasts of nurses ; and an ointment made 
with the powdered leaves, allays the pain of haemorTbrnds.” 

Dose. — Of the inspissated juice, from half to two or three 
grains. 

FoaMOLS. — Tinclm’* StratmmU. 

R Daturse Stramonii seminum centos : Ji|. 

Spirit^ tenoiorM f j. 

Macera per dies quatuordadm, et cols. 

Sir H. Halford recommends thk preparation. 

R Exuaeti Stnmonii gj. 

Saponisdmri gij 

Acacue gununi pulv. 3|j. 

Glycyrinizae pniv. 9$ 

MocQ. Ttagacantb. q. s. R. Massa in pilulas sex^inta di- 
vidends. — ^Dosis, una nocte maaeque. 

Off. Peep.— -Extract Stramonii. L. 





VII 


SPIGELIA MARILANDICA. 
Maryland Tf^orm-grass, or Carolina Pink. 


Class V. Pentanduia. — Order I. Mokootnia. 

Nat . Ord . Stellate, Lin . Gentiana:, Juss. 
Gektianka, De Cand . Gektianacka;, Gektiakea:, Burn . 

Gen. Char. Corolla funnel-shaped. Capsules twin, 
2'celled, many seeded. 

Spec. Char. Stem four-sided, all the leaves oppo- 
site. 

Periclymeni VirginiAni flore cocoineo. &c. Rati, Dendr, 32, 

Looicera manlaodica spieis tenaioalibus. Sue, Lin, Sp, PL 2, p, 249, 
Spigelia marilandica. Sp, PL Wiild. 1. 324 ; Bot, Mag. t, 80 ; Woodv, 2. t. lOo. 
British. — Indian Pink, Pink-root, Worm-grass, Perennial Worm-grass, 

Foreign. — Spigelie de Maryland, Pr, ; Spigelia , IteX ; Nordamerikanisclte Spigelie, 
Ger. ; Unsteetla, of tbe Cherokee Indians. 


Of this genus, which derives its name from Adrimi Spgelius, a 
distinguished botanist, and Professor of Anatomy and Surgery 
at Padua, there are besides the marilandica but four species ; 
three natives of Brazil and Cayenne, the ^er of Jamaica. The 
present species is indigenous in all the southern stales of America 
finm Pennsylvania to Gewgia and Lo^kiana; but it wiUnot 
bear tbe sevens of anordn^ winter. ltgcow||Drtdi dry soils, 
on the bmders ^ woods, and iSawen^tlKm Ifayto July. It was 
introduced into this country inTo^ '' 

Spigelia marilandica is a low per^hial plant, sddmn mare 
than eight or nine inches high in this country, but in its native 



soil sometimes attaining a height of nearly two feet. The root is 
horizontal, and consists of a great number of slender fibres, 
forming together a large bunch. When recent they are of a 
yellow colour, but become black on keeping. From the root 
proceed several erect, herbaceous, annual, smooth stems, four 
sided, and of a reddish purple colour. The leaves are opposite, 
sessile, ovato-acuminate, entire, and smooth. The stem is ter- 
minated by a spike of flowers, ranged on one side of the foot- 
stalk, and supported on short peduncles. Calyx short, cut into 
five acute segments ; corolla funnel-shaped, of a deep crimson 
externally, and pink within ; having the five segments of the 
border of a yellow colour, tinged with green ; the stamens are 
five, shorter than the corolla, supporting oblong sagittate 
anthers ; germen superior, ovate ; style the length of the corolla, 
terminated by a long fringed stigma. The capsule is double, 
two-celled, and contains many seeds. 

The dissection which accompanies the plate, shows the corolla 
cut open ; the position of the stamens and pistil ; and the germen 
attached to the calyx. For the drawing we are indebted to Mr. 
R. Morris, F. L. S. author of “ Flora Conspicua.” 

Qualities and Chemical Pkopeeties. — Spigelia is a 
mucUaginous plant, with a mild and not very disagreeable taste. 
The infusion and decoction of the root and leaves afford a fioccu- 
lent precipitate with alcohol. They are discoloured, but not 
precipitated by silicated potash. They have little sensibility to 
gelatin, although the tincture is made turbid by it. After the 
decoction was filtrated from the mucus, which had been coagu- 
lated by alcohol, it gave a precipitate with nitrate of mercury, 
but none with muriate of tin. Sulphate of iron caused a dark 
green precipitate from the decoction, and but little change in the 
tincture. No distinct evidence of resin presented itself. A sub- 
stance, which may porhaps be conridered a variety of extractive 
matter, appears to exist in this plant, as the tincture was affected 
in nearly the same manna* by the salt of tin and mercury above 
mentioned, as the filtrated decoction. Water may be considered 
an adequate solvent, for the chief proximate principles of this 
plant 



M. Feneuille has recently analyzed the leaves and roots of the 
Spigelia : he finds that 

• The leaves yield, 

Chlorophylle, mixed with a fatty oil. 

Albumen, 

Nauseous bitter substance. 

Mucus, 

Gallic acid, ^ 

Woody fibre, 

Malate of potass, of lime, &c. 

I’iie roots yield. 

Fatty oil, 

Volatile oil, 

Ilesin, in small quantity, 

Bitter substance, 

Sacchaiine mucus {mucoso-sucfc) , 

Albumen, 

Gallic acid. 

Woody fibre, 

Malate of potass and of lime, 

Silcx, 

Oxide of iron. 


The bitter substance is said to be the active part, and to exist 
in greater abundance in the leaves, than in the root. It is of 
a brown colour, and taken internally produces vertigo, and 
a kind of intoxication. 

Medical Propekties and Uses. — This plant was first 
ust*d by the Cherokee Indians, as an anthelmintic. Drs. Lining, 
(rarden, and Chambers, first introduced it to notice, and their 
suhseejuent experience tended to confirm its utility. The root 
{Kissesses the greatest activity, and is given in doses of from 
grs. X. to sj two or three times a day. If it prove purgative 
it is said to be most efiective i and should it not, it must be con- 
joined with cathartics, which prevent the narcotic symptoms, 
such as stupor, headache, dilated pupils, flusliings of the face, 
and stiflucss of the eyelids, that so frequently follow its admini- 
stration. It is said to.be most useful in lumbrid ; and it is to its 
acrid narcotic principle, that Dr. Good attributes the vermifuge 
powers, which it possesses in common with S. arUkelmia^ a 
native of Jamaica. Notwithstanding what has been advanced 
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in its iinooi', ve coasider it an unnecessaiy a])pendage to our 
materia medica ; for independently of its ddeterious properties, 
its real anthelmintic ones are somewhat equivocal As our 
pharmacopoeia gives no direction for its administrati(m, for 
the bene6t of those who wish to make trials of it, we subjoin the 
following form : — 

R Spigelis radios concisse 
Senns Foliomm ^ij. 

Aurandi cordcis concisi. 

Santonici seminum contus. 

Fceniculi seminum contus. ii 3 j. 

. Aquae ferrend |xij. 

Macera per horas duas in vase leviter clause, et cola. — Dose, a 
wine glas^ul three times a day on an empty stomach. 
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VIII 


^THUSA CYNAPIUM, 

Le$$er Hemlock, or FooVs Parsley. 

Class V. Pentandria . — Order It. Pksemia. 

Nat. Ord. Umbellatae, Lin. UMBELtiEJCK^, Jtus. 

Gen. Char. Universal involucre 0 ; partial d-leaved» 
pendulous, dimidiate, placed on theotitdde. p^uHoYoto- 
globose, carpels ^-ribbed ; ridges elevated, thick, and 
acutely keeled. 

Spec. Char. “ Leaves uniform ; leaflets wedge- 
shaped, decurrent, with lanceolate segments.” — 
Smith. 

Syn.r*i»Cicutaria tenuifolia. Raii. Syn, 215; G«r. £m. t065./. 

Cicutaria apii folio. Bauh. Hut. v. 3. p. 2. 180/; 

Cicutaria fatua. Lttb.J€on,v,^,2B0.f. 

Cjnapium. Riv. Penlap, Irr, U 76. 

Coriandnim Cynapium. Cranis. Amtr, 111. ; Ruth. 0«nn. v.t. 130. t>. 2. 340. 
A^^thusa. n. 765. Hall, Hut, v, 1. 336. 

.^Ithusa Cynapiam. Lin, Sp, PI, 367 r Willd, v, 1. 1446 ; FL Brit, 323. 
£ng. Bat, V, 17. t, 1192 ; Curt, Ijfmd, t, 18 ; Hook, Scot, 92 ; Bull, Fr, t, 91. 
For KICK Appellations. — La petite Cigue, Fr,; Cicuta minore, Ital. ; Kleiner 
Schirling, Ger. 

Fool^s Pabslky, so called from ihe ddeterious j»roperty of the 
{daot, and the resemblance it b^ars to patdey, for which it is 
sometimes unfortunately mistaken, is a^ aniiii^ plah^ common 
in gardens and cultivate grounds in of Great Britain 

and Ireland ; flowering from Jhiie to Septeinbfer. We observed it 
in piofusridnlast8ummer^(1826,)^^ toe churchyardsof St. George 
the Mat^r^ Bbrough ; and St. Milurtin in the Fields, London. 

Fron|':n root (d) which is slender ani^^hdUoto the stem 
rises to toe height of a foot or Hi^re; it is ereett smooth, branch- 
ed, Striated or slightly grooved, hollow, and generally of a dark 
purfde colour at the Tuuie, but not spotted. The lower leaves 
are tri-pinnate, smooth and shining ; of a dark green colour, and 
supported on short sheathing foot-stalks ; the upper ones are 
bS^pinnate : segments ovat||i^ceolate, deeply cut, lobed, and 
more or less decurrent. T^b^umbels are terminal, on longish 



peduncles, many rayed, the inner rays becoming gradually 
shorter; umbellules, small and spreading. The partial involucres 
consist of three long, linear, pendent leaves, which only half en- 
compass the umbel on the outside. The flowers (o) are very 
small; the petals white, unequal, obcordate, and somewhat ra- 
diating ; the stamens are five, simple, supporting roundish an- 
ther8.(&) The germen is beneath the fllower, having two reflex 
styles [and obtuse stigmata. The fruit (c) is ovate, roundish, 
deeply grooved, crowned with the styles, and divisible into two 
parts, each containing a single seed. 

This plant, on account of its acrid effects when incautiously ad- 
mitted into the stomach, derives its generic appellation JEthma^ 
from, ocfl<iiora29i/vvu», Greek words, which signify to bum or tomake 
wann ; and the trivial name Cynapiutny or dog’s parsley, was re- 
stored to modem nomenclature from the writings of Riviniis, 
in which it ranks as a genus. 

Qualities. — The seeds, when bruised, have a slight disa- 
greeable odour, and a nauseous pungent taste. Alcohol extracts 
their active matter ; which is an alkaloid that crystallizes in rhom- 
bic prisms ; it is likewise soluble in water, but not in ether. 

Distinctive Characteks. — Being so abundant a weed in 
rich garden soils, the Cynafium is frequently mistaken for 
common parsley ; and therefore deserves to have its characters and 
noxious qualities universally known and exposed. Although it 
bears a strong resemUance to the garden parsley, it exhibits differ- 
ences in its botanical characters, by which it may at once be dis- 
tinguished. The leaves of fools’s parsley are finer, more acute, de- 
current, of a darker green ; and instead of the peculiar pars- 
ley smell, have, when bruised, a disagreeable odour. When the 
flower stem of the fooPs parsley appears, the plant is readily dis- 
tinguished from aU other umbellate plants, by what is called its 
beard, — three long, pendulous leaves of the involucellum (e) 
under the partial, and no involucrum to the general umbels. The 
flowers too of the fool's parsley are uihiie, those of the garden 
parsly pale yellow. In order to prevent mistakes, it has been re- 
commended to cultivate the curled variety of the common parsley 
only; as it not only possesses the same virtues, but also makes a 
more elegant garnish* 



From Dr. Buckhave,^ we have gleaned the following interest- 
ing account ; by which it will be seen, that it has also been inad- 
vertently used for Conium mmulatim. From this plant, how- 
ever, it IS essentially distinguished, as well by the inferiority of 
its size and unspotted stalk, as by the partial inmlucres^ already 
described ; this plant having no general involucre, while hemlock 
has both general and partial. 

A patient, aged 40, being afflicted with carcinomatous ulcerations 
of the face and neck, Hemlock pills were prescribed ; which she took 
without inconvenience for two months. But no change, for the better, 
being produced upon the disease, her Physician prescribed the herb of the 
Hemlock ; directing an ounce to be boiled in thirty-two ounces of water ; 
and of the strained liquor, three ounces were ordered to be taken 
daily, in different portions, for four or five weeks. But during that 
time, she frequently complained that the draughts excited treraoi*s, 
vertigo, headache, cholic pains, vomiting, loss of strength and aversion 
to food. Suspecting that these might proceed from regimen, he di- 
rected strict attention to that particular ; and advised her to continue 
tlie decoction. But being afterwards infonned that symptoms still 
more alarming had taken place, particularly violent vomiting, he was 
led to examine the plant, and soon found a large proportion of the 
Mihusa. A fter this, she was furnished with genuine Hemlock ; she fonned 
a similar decoction of it, and took it in the same manner, without in- 
convenience. Under this medicine, the symtoms of the disease gra- 
dually decreased, and at the end of eleven months, the ulcerations 
healrf.*’ This author relates, also, two or three others cases of the 
same kind. 

Poisonous Effects, — The subjoined cases more fully illus- 
trate the symptoms this violent poison produces, 

Two ladies of Castle Donnington, lieicestershire, partook of some 
salad wherein Mthnsa Cynapium had been put by mistake, with com- 
mon parsley, for which it’had been yrotrn and was gathered. S ymptoms 
of an alarming kind soon followed, indicative of the full operation of 
that pernicious vegetable. They were, a troublesome nausea, wiUi oc- 
casional vomiting; accompanied with oppressive headache and giddi- 
ness * also a strong propensity to slumber, at the same time that calm 
repose was wholly prevented by frequent startings and excessive a^i- 
tiitions. The mouth, throat, and stomach, were impressed with the 
sensation of pungent heat, attended with great difficulty in swallowing. 
Increasetl thirst prevailed, witli total loss of appetite for every kind of 
solid aliment The extremities felt benumbed and were affected widi 
tremors ; and all the vital and animal functions were perfomed with 
unusual inactivity.” The ladies recovered, but no allusion is made to 
the treatment that was pursued.f 

The following relation was communicated to Mr. Curtis, by 
Mr. Lowe, surgeon, at Preston 

** On Ibursday, the 5th of June, Mr. Frt^kleton, a healthy, strong 

HuuniensU, vol. i. 

t See the Medical and Physical y«mniab Vol. XIV, p. 4Z5* 



man, about 35 ^'oars of age, a publican, ate a bandful of fools’s pars* 
ley with neorlv the same quantity of young lettuce, about one o clock 
at noon; in aWt ten minutes he was affected with a pain and hard* 
ness in his stomach and bowels, attended with a rumbling. He walked 
out into the fields, but was seized with such langour, weariness, and 
weakness, that it was with difliculty he suppmrted hhnsdf dll he ^t 
home; he was much troubled with giddiness in his bead, his vision 
was confused, and somedmes objects appeared double : at seven o’clock 
be took an emedc, which brought up, he supposes, all the fooVs pars- 
ley he had eaten, but not any of the lettuce ; this considerably re- 
lieved him from the uneasy sensations in the bowels, but the other 
symptoms condnued, and he passed a restl^ night Next day he 
had much pain in his head and eyes, which last were inflamed and 
bloodshot : he had different circumscribed swellings in his face, which 
were painful and infiamed, but they were transient and fiew from place 
to place ; this night he look a powder, which made liim sweat profusely. 
On Saturday his eyes were highly inflamed, painful, and entirely cIosm 
by the surrounding inflammation; this day he was bled, which gave 
him much ease in his head and eyes. Prom this time until Monday 
he continued to get better, but had, even then, pain, heat and inflam- 
mation in his eyes, with (edematous swellings of his checks ; his re- 
maining symptoms went off gradually, and he is now well. He had 
been told that the plant he had eaten was hemlock : to be satisfied, I 
accompani^ him into the garden where he had gathered the plant, 
and found it to be JEtkusa Cynapmm, or fooVs parsley.” 

hr Vicat relates that a boy six years of age, oaving eaten this plant at 
four in die afternoon, which be mistook for parsdey, began immediately to 
utter cries of anguish, and complained of cramps in stomach : while 
he was going from thp country to his fadier* s house, the whole of his 
body became excessively swells, and assumed a livid appearance : his 
breathing W^e cveiy moment more difficult, and short ; and he died 
towards midnight. Another child, aged four, was also poisemed by 
the same plant, and although the contents of his stomach were reject- 
ed, he went out of bis senses, talked extravagandy, but eventually 
recovered, by suitable medical assistance. 


” Orfila found that six ounces of the juice, when retained in the stomach 
of a dog by a ligature, caused convukions and stupor, and death in an 
hour.” {Chriiti$(m.) 


Moebid Apfbaeakces. — ^Riviere informs us, p. 255 , that in a 
prson who died after haying taken this plant, the tongue was 
black ; a brownish aeroaitv was found in the stomadi ; me liver 
was hard, and of a yellow cobur; the spleen livid; but the 
bo^ was not at all emphysematous.*^ 

Treatment — ^E metics and pturgatiyes should be adminis- 
toed, and as soon as the poison is evacuated, yinegar and the 
^ vegetable acids. Should stupor remaiii, apply 
cold affusions to the head, or bleed from the jugular vein: 
apply fnction to the body, and sinapisms to the feet: and 
during the cure, give small doses of sulphate of magnesia, dis- 
solved in almond emulsion. ^ ^ 





IX 


HYOSCtAMUS NIGER. 

Conmm Henbane, 


Chut y. Pentandkia. — Ord. I. MonogynIa. 

Nat. Ord. Luxtojc, Linn. SozxskXj Jtut. SoLANEiE, De 
CandoUCf SotANACEiE, Soi,amea, Bum. 

Gen. Chab« Calyx tubular, 5'cleft. CoraUa, funnel- 
shaped, the lobes obtuse. Stigma, capitate. Capsule, 
covered with a lid, it-celled. 

Spec. Char. Leaves sinuate, amplexicaul; flowers 
nearly sessile. 

•Syn.— -Hjoscjunut yulgaris, Aatt. Syn. 274. 1« 

Hyoscyamufl. HoU. JUuU v. 1. 254« Brunff, Herb, v. 1. 224* Corner , JSpit, 
mr,J, Matth, Vaigr . p, 2, 410 ./. 

Ilyoscyamtia niger Tel, Tulgsris. Park, Theatr,$63, 
liyosoyamiui letbalis. Salisb, Prodr, 131. 

Hyoscyamus flavua. Fttchi, Hist, B3S,f, 

Hyoacyamua niger. Lin, Sp, PI, 2bT, Willd, v. 1. 1010. Fl,\ Brit, 254. 
Ger, Em, 353. /. ; Eng, Bot, v, 9. f . 591 ; Hook, Scot, 78. ; Woodv, Med. 
Bat, U 52 ; BuU, Fr. t, 93, 

FoaixoN.«-«/atgt4iain<, ou hanebane potelte. Ft, ; BUsenkrmut, Ger. ; Gitu- 
quiamo, Fava pareinOt It.; Beleno^ Veleno, Sp.; Miemendro, 

YotcUtmo, Port.; Hansebanet Dau.; Bolmart, Htmtable, Swed. ; 

Arab. 


Common Henbane is an annual plant, groving naturally in 
many parts of our island, on waste grounds, and particularly 
on dry calcareous s(^s, on the sea coast of Essex and Kent ; 
flowering in July. The figure was drawn £eom a specimen found 
on Barnes Common, the only locality in the immediate vicitiity 
of the metit^lis with which we are now eequiiiHed: we ha^ 
seenitat Hampstead, but it has beat for several yean extirpated. 



the London herb-diops being chi^y supplied with it from Birch, 
near Colchester, and the Isle of Tbanet, where it grows in great 
abundance. Mr. Greville, in his “ Flora Fdinensis,'’ on the au- ' 
thority of Mr. NeiU, mentions it as occurring at Lochend, and on 
the south-east end of the debris of Salidhuiy Craigs. 

The root is fusiform, long, thick, wrinkled, brown externally, 
and white within. The stem rises to the height of two feet ; is 
erect, branched, woody, cylindrical, somewhat viscid, and co- 
vered with a hairy down. The leaves surrounding the stalk at 
their base, stand irregularly, or in alternate order ; are large, 
clammy like the stalks, soft, woolly, pointed at the aids, very 
deeply sinuated at the edges, and of a glaucous greoi colour. 
The flowers are numerous, mostly sessile, of a straw-yellow 
colour, reticulated with dark purple veins; and either emerge 
singly from the axillae of the leaves, or form long drooping, uni- 
lateral spikes, at the extremity of the stem and branches. A 
variety without these veins is mentioned by Sir J. £. Smith, 
as having been found by the Rev. J. Forby, at Fincham, in 
Norfolk. The corolla is gamopetalous, funnel-shaped, and 
divided into five obtuse segments. The calyx is tubular, 5-cleft, 
and remains till the fruit be ripe. The filaments are inserted 
into the tube of the corolla, downy at the base, subulated, in- 
clined inwards, and supporting heart-shaped anthers of a deep 
purple colour. The germen is roundish; style filifmm, the 
length of the stamens, with a blunt round stigma. The cafmile 
is ovate, filling the body of the caljrx ; bilocular, and opening 
transversely by a convex lid. It contains numerous, small, 
obovate, unequal brown seeds. The whole plant is covered with 
soft, unctuous hairs. Fig. (a) represents the calyx; (h) the 
corolla, with the stamens and anthers ; (c) the germoi and style ; 
id) the capsule, with its lid. 

The systematic name, Hyotcyamtu^ is of Greek origin, and 
is derived from »c, andirva/aoc> fabOf a bean, Hocs-Bban : 

because the exterior of the capsule has some resemblance to the 
shape of a bean, and the herb may be eaten by swine with im- 
punity: whereas to most othor animals it proves pmsonous. 
iElian, however, relates that if this plant be devoured by pigs, 



its effects are extremely prejudicial, occasioning convulsions, 
and even death* The trivial name nigtr (black) is expressive 
*of the colour of the seeds, and serves to distinguish the present 
species from another kind of European Henbane v^ith white 
seeds, and which for that reason is termed Hyoscyamus albm. 
The English name Henbane, seems to be derived from the effects 
of the seeds on fowls ; Bana^ being the Saxon word for murder- 
ing, slaying, &c. ; thus the plant is the destroyer, or bane^ of hens. 
Matthiolus, in his Commentaries on Dioscorides, asserts that he 
was a witness to the effects of the seeds on children, and that 
birds, especially of the gallinaceous tribe, and fishes, die soon 
after eating them. 

Qualities and Chemical Properties. — The whole plant 
• has a strong fetid narcotic smell, and abounds in a clammy 
juice of a similar odour. The root has a sweetish taste, which 
has caused it to be sometimes mistaken for that of the parsnip. 
Exsiccation is said to destroy these sensible qualities. ^^Its 
virtues are completely extracted by diluted alcohol. The 
watery infusion is of a very pale yellow colour, and insipid ; 
and has the narcotic odour of the plant. It is not altered by 
the acids; the alkalies change the colour to a deep greenish 
yellow, which, on the addition of an acid, disappears, and a 
brownish flocculent precipitate is produced. Copious white 
precipitates are produced by the solution of subacetate of lead ; 
and black ones by nitrate of silver. Sulphate of iron strikes 
with it a pale olive colour, and a dark precipitate is slowly 
formed.*’ ♦ Nitrate of mercury also produces a large preci- 
pitate; the watery and alcoholic solutions do not disturb 
each other. Brandes has succeeded in e.xtracting fiom the 
BeedM an alkaline principle, termed hyosq/amine^ on which its 
active properties depend ; its vapour is exceedingly pre- 
judicial.f 

* llionifoii* 

t TlHtiteed* of Hyoscysmua Aimiiihfii to M. Brandes : — Fixed oil, readily 
in apirit of wine, 19.6; nxod oil, mi readily soluble tu spirit of wine, 4.6 ; 
fiitty aubstsiice analogous to oottno 1.4 ; maUte of with malates of 

limn nod mngnnsiai nod na amiiimaeni salt, 6.3 ; uncry aialliaable sugar, a trace ; 
gum i.f ; bmwnnns f«4; Isatin 1.5; woody fibre 96; phyteumacolle 3.4 ; soluble 
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Poisonous £ffs€Ts anjd Morbid Affkarances,*— Henbane, 
when administered in too large a dose, becomes a very dangerous 
poison. The effects produced by this plants besides madness, 
are symptoms of intoxicaticm, stupor, remarkable dilatation'of the 
pupil, apoplexy, and convulsions; terminating in death. On 
dissection, the internal surface of the stomach is often found in* 
flamed, ,and covered with gangrenous spots ; the brain also 
exhibits appearances denoting great vascular excitement 

Wepfer relates, that several monks made a repast on the roots of 
wld endive, among which were mixed by mistake two roots of hen- 
bane. In a few hours some experienced vertigo ; others a burning 
of the tongue, lips, and throat Severe pains were also felt in the 
iliac region, and in all the joints. The intellectual faculties and 
organs of vision were perverted, and tbev gave themselves up to ac- 
tions that were mad and ridiculous, Tfccy however recovered. In 
other cases a hagganl countenance, dilatation of the pupils, difliculty 
of breathing, small and intermittent pulse, loss of speech, trismus, and 
temporary loss of intellect, have been the principle symptoms ; while 
the extremities have been observed to be cold, and nearly paralyzed. 
A clyster, prepared from a decoction of henbane, caused a numbnejw 
and loss of motion of the upper and lower extremities, propensity to 
sleep, and difficulty of hearing.” — Orjila, vol. II. p. 135 to 139. Fcdere^ 
vol. IV. p. 25. 

** Its effects in large doses have been well described by M. Cloquet, as 
they occured in two soldiers who ate the young shoots dressed with olive 
oil. They presently became giddy and stupid, lost their speech, and bad 
a dull haggard look. The pupils were exxessively dilated, and the eyes 
so insensible that the eye-lias did not wink when the cornea was touched. 
The pulse was small and intermitting, the breathing difficult, the jaw 
lock^, and the mouth distorted by risus iardoniewt. Sensibility was 
extinct, the limbs were cold and palsied, the arms convulsed, and" there 
was that singular union of delirium and coma which is usually termed 
typhomania. One of the men soon vomited freely tinder the influence 
of emetics, and in a short lime got quite well. The other voinited little. 
As the palsy and somnolency abated, the delirium became extravagant, 
and the jmtient quite unmanageable till the evening of the subseijuenl 
day, when the operation of bri^ puigatives restored bim to bis senses. In 
two days both were fit for duty.” ChrutUon /ram Carmmri. 

” Wilmcr gives an intcresung account of six persons poisoned bv 
eating the roots of henbane in mistake for parsnips. Several were deli- 
rious and danced about like maniacs; one appearea as if be had got dnmk, 
and a woman became nrofouiidly and irrecoverably comatose. Emetics 
could not be introducea into the stomach, stimulant clysters had no effect, 

albumen 0.8 ; bard albumen .1.7 ; malate, (sulpbatet) and salpbito of potass 0.4; 
malate of lime 0.4 ; malaUi of msgneaia O.V ; pbospbatss of time and msmesia f .4 : 
wa^ ^ t .4. 1 be aatiea eoiitriiM4*--oiriKmate, pbosphtte, sambata t ana 
bydroohlorate of fmtass ; carbonate, mdf mueb pbospltate of time ; muob stlka, 
manganese, and iron, and a very little oppper.— Mi^iiidia's Fomalary. p. fit. 



external atimuli of every kind failed to rouse her, and she expired next 
morning at six.’’ Ib. 

, Dr. Patouillat, of Toucy, in France, saw nine persons who were 
poisoned with this root. Some were speechless and convulsive; others 
occMumallv howled. In all there was a protrusion of the eyes, con*^ 
tortion of the mouth, and delirium. Emetics relieved them, but their sight 
was for some days affected, and all objects appeared red, like scarlet.’ — 
PhiL Transact, vol. XL. p. 446. 

The vapours of this plant have been lately used by Hufeland in nervous 
affections. When esroosed to this, even though precautions were taken 
to prevent the fumes from reaching the face, profuse perspirations en- 
sued : with a sense of fullness in the head, and sometimes tremors, difficult 
res]>iration, and vertigo. Boerhaave also experienced a trembling and 
drunkenness, while preparing a plaster into the composition of which 
henbane entered. On animals, the juice and decoction of the root pro- 
duced lethargic effects, but very seldom any giddiness or convulsions. 
When applied to the cellular texture, death ensued sooner ; and vomiting 
occurred in one case : but generally the comatose symptoms were aQ 
that were observed. No inflammation was noticed in the stomach ; the 
lungs were occasionally livid, and black blood was observed in the heart. 
Horses, goats, sheep, and swine, are said to eat it with impunity. 

Hyoscyamus aureus^ physaloides^ and Scopolia^ are all deemed 
to be poisonous : and the following account is illustrative of the 
effects of H. albus. 

^^In April 1792, a large quantity was carried by mistake on board 
the French corvette La Sardine, which the sailors nad gathered in one 
of the isles of Sapienzi, in the Morea. A part of it was put into the 
ship’s copper, and the remainder into those of some of the subaltern 
officers. At four o’clock they all dined. In a short time, vertigo, 
vomiting, convulsions, gripes, and purging, were generally experienced: 
and when Dr. Picard, the suigeon, came on board, he observed the 
gunner making a thousand grimaces and contortions. By keeping up 
Uie evacuations, most of them recovered ; but tliose in whom there were 
none, remained for some time in a sickly condition.*’ — Fodere^ rol* 
IV, p. 23. 

Treatmekt. — W hen henbane is taken in an over dose, the 
effects are decidedly narcotic ; and the same treatment is required 
that we have recommended for Atropa Belladonna. 

Medical Peoferties and Uses. — Henbane is one of our 
most valuable narcotics. The principal use which is made of it, 
is as a substitute for opium, when the latter disagrees, or is con- 
tradndicated by particular symptoms. It appears to be free from 
the constipating qualities of opium, especially if exhibited 
in large doses. Like digitalis and other narcotics, it often ope- 
rates as a diuretic, and sometimes increases the cuticular dis- 



diwharge. In modbnte doses it acts as a powerful aedativey 
<^ ^^lli«illhin g excess of irritability ; induces deep, rdieTes dironie 
and annaalous pains of the abdominal viscera, and is employed, 
with advantage, in irritative conditions of the kidneys, 

bladder, and urethra. Conjoined with purgatives, it does not 
impede their operation ; and is therefore fiequently jweseribed 
wiih colocynth and other drastic purgatives, where the bowels 
are irritable, and where it is necessary to increase their secre- 
It is occasionally substituted for Belladonna, to cause 
dilatatum of the pujnl, prior to the qieration fm* cataract ; 
and it acts much more mildly. The seeds are less active 
than other parts of the plant, and may be eaten in small quan- 
tities without danger; their efficacy in relieving tooth-ache, 
when smoked, is generally acknowledged. Colica pictonum, 
hysteria, rheumatism, gout, palpitation the heart, and chordee, 
are complaints for which henbane is (rfiten recommended : while the 
bruised leaves have been advantageously used as an external 
application,in the form at cataplasm, to scrophulous and cancerous 
ulcers, htemorrhoids, and other painful diseases. But as in some 
cases it fwoduces unpleasant sympUnns, and sleep, which is labo- 
rious and unrefreriiing, ** it is generally resorted to more as a 
secondary medicine than one which we may confidently ap|dy at 
first, with reliance on its anodyne effects'* 

The prqterties of the seeds would appear to differ from those 
of the leaves «id root ; adding some of the i^ptoms of irri- 
tant to those of narcotic poisons, for in several cases persons who 
have triim) the seeds have suffered from convulsions, beat, and 
dimness in the throat, burning in the stmnach, great thirst and 
delirium; this may probably account for the occasiaoal unpleasant 
effects that follow tlie exhilntioo a{ extract, in which perhaps the 
seeds have been carelessly mixed with the leaves. 

Dosx. The dose of the extract may be firom grs. v. to9j ; at 
the Uncture from gtt xx. to 5j. 

Orv. PsEP. Extractum Hyoscyami, L.E.D. Tiactura 
Hyoscyami, L. E. D. 
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CENANTHE PHELLANDRIUM. 

Fine-kaxed WaAer Hemlock. 

Class V. Pentandria. — Order 11. Dioynia. 

Nat. Ord. Uubellatje, Lin. UHBELT.iFK]iiB, Juas. 

Umbellina, UHBEXi.ACEiE, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Calyx 5-toothed. Petals obcordate with 
the points indexed. Fruit subterate, crowned with 
the straight styles. Carpels with five blunt convex 
ridges, of which the side ones are mar^nal. Chan- 
nels with single vittse. Seed convex, taper: axis 
abortive. 

Spec. Char. LeafletSt with narrow, wedge-shaped, 
cut, divaricated s^ments. Fruit ovate, with five 
ribs. 

Syn , — PkellAndrittiiu D«ci. Pempt, 591 ; Htvtfi, Pmtap. Jrr, U 65 ; HalL Hitt* v* 1. 
5S<. 

Pkellandriiiin reH Cicotaris aqumtica quorandam. Raii* Syn, 215; Sauk* 
Hitt, V, 3. 183. 

Cicutaria paloatria. Ger* Em* 1063. f. ; Ltb, Jeon. 735./. ; Park* 933. 

CEnaatbe Pballandriam. Spren^, Prodr, 37 ; Smith Eng. FI, v. 2. p. 72. 

Lig^ticuiii PhaUandriiim. Cmntf. FI, .iuMtr*fatc. 3, 84. 

PbaUandnum aquadounu Ein, Sp* PL 366 ; WiUd, v. 1. 1444; FL Br* 321 ; 
Eng, Bot. V. 10. 1. 684 ; Hook, Seat, 92. 

This is an indigenous biennial plant, found growing in diteh^ 
and rivers; but not very common. We found it.in/great 
abundance in a pond at Kentidi town, and in a deep dttdi 
at Battersea, associated with the elegant Butomus umbdlatma* 
Lythrum iSalieana, and otbmr aquatics. It flowers in July tmd 
August. 

From a jointed root^take, the fibres from whidi glow hi 
wbrnls, proems an erect, bdlow, smooth, furrowed dem, of a 
ysBonddi gncn colour, and very thidt at the lower p«rt, wWi 
diverging branches, to the hdght of three or four feet* Hie 
leaves are large, spreading, smooth, dark, diining gN«)y trifMn- 



nate and finely divided. The umbles are many rayed, axillwy, 
and opposite to the leaves. The flowers are small, white, formed 
into umbels, which in the species now under consideration, have a 
partial involucrum, composed of many lancecdate small leaves ; 
petals equal, obcordate ; calyx 5-leaved. The filaments are five, 
Itmger than the corolla, and supportinj^ roundish anthers. The 
germen is inferior, oblong, with two styles, and (d>tuse stigmata. 
The fruit is ovate, smooth, striated, and splits into two akenia, 
each containing one small seed. The old genus PheUandnwn 
is now allied to (Enanthe ; from which it difTers only in the 
absrace of a general involucre, and in having all the florets 
fertile, and not radiate. Fig. (a) represents the corolla, stamens, 
&c. ; (6) a back view of the corolla, showing the calyx ; (c) 
the germen and styles, with the stamens and anthers; (d) the 
fruit. 

The origin of the generical name PheUandrium is involved 
in considerable obscurity. It is usually derived from fcXX^c, 
ccHrk, and aynp, a man ; but as this etymology throws no light on 
the meaning of the term, we agree with a modem author, in sup- 
posing it to be derived from ^^Xoc,an impostor, or to deceive, 

in allusion to the noxious qualities of the herb, and its resem- 
blance to some that are wholesome. 

Qualities. — The whole plant has a heavy, disagreeable smell ; 
the seeds (which are the parts that have been used in medicine) 
have an aromatic odour, and a mod^ atdy pungent tast^ resem- 
bling those of fennel. Distilled with water, they yield an essen- 
tial oil, of a pale yellow cobur, and a strong penetrating smell. 
One pound affords an ounce of watery, and nearly double this 
quantity of spirituous extract, of whkb more than three dradnns 
oonast .of resin. 

Medical PaoEBXTiKs amd Uses.— The aaeda of phellan- 
drium aqua^am, m*, as it is now called, (Enanthe PheUandrium, 
are oaiminative, narcotic, and diuretic. They have been much 
reconunended on the contincmt in pulmonary oonsumptioo t and 
many cases are recorded, in which the disease, if not cured, was 
evidently rdieved by them. 

Dr. Sdig narrates a cane a young umnariMd woman, whose 



mother died consumptive. She laboured under cough, dyspnoea, 
purulent expectoration, pain in the chest, and fever in the after- 
'noon. 

Itou^t to be remarked, that during four weeks, in which 
Dr. Selig exhibited various pectoral and febrifuge medicines, 
the cough, fever, and pains in the chest were much abated ; 
but the expectoration continued, and was offensive by its smell. 
He then ordered the water-hemlock, with nitre and gum arabic ; 
and strongly urged bis patient to permit a seton to be inserted 
between the shoulders; which she would not submit to. In 
fourteen days she recovered astonishingly. There were, now, 
scarcely any remains of fever, and the cough and purulent ex- 
pectoration were greatly diminished. Her strength and spirits 
returned. But as the doctor still insisted on the propriety of 
introducing a seton, and as her terrors at the remedy were great, 
she abandoned him and his medicine. She then began to grow 
worse, and in a few months after again sent for him : but the 
disease was too far advanced to leave any room for hope, and 
she died some months afterwards. 

The second case is more interesting. It is that of a youth of 
thirteen years of age, who had all the symptoms of phthisis 
pulmonalis ; and who was completely cured by means of the 
Seminn PheUandrii aquatid, which he took for two months, 
without interruption. 

There is a note added to this case by Dr. Hufeland, the editor 
of the journal from which this account has been translated, 
where he says, that he also derived great benefit from the same 
remedy. 

Dr. Hatgens, of Kiel, likewise states that it relieves consump- 
tive symptoms ; and as it is a native of our own country, we 
wish to direct the attention of British practitioners to it, as 
a remedy worthy of trial, and one that can be readily obtained. 
Should any one be disposed to make use of it, it ought to be 
borne in mind that those of the umbdlifertma plants which 
ue possessed of active narcotic properties, possess them in an 
increasing ratio, with their moist or shady situatkms. 

The al» employed by the ancients in calculous 



omiplaiiits ; and have been highly extdled by Heister, Ernsling, 
and others among the modems, as possessing valuable diuretic, 
antiseptic, and expectorant powers. When takm in large doses, ' 
they appear to produce, though not very actively, die ordinary 
effects of the narcotic poisons; and on this account we have 
thought proper to bgure the plant in our work. Wepfor has 
related several cases of poisoning by it ; but it appears probable 
that the Cicuta virosa was mistaken for it. Linneus asserts that 
the horses in Sweden are seized with palsy by feeding on the 
Water-Hemlock ; but that its noxious qualities are attributable 
to the larva of a small odeopterous insect, Cutculio paraplee- 
ticus, L. (Liams paraplectieii$, of Fabricius and Latreille,) which 
is found in its stalks. The ^ects respecting this insect are now 
admitted to be fabulous.* 

Dose. — Of the powdered seeds, from fpr. xv. to and up- 
wards. 


• Linn. Jl. Scan. 188. De Geer, imnV a ¥. 





XI 


HELLEBORUS NIGER. 

Black HeMehore. 


Xlll. PoLYANDWA. — Order VI. Polygynia. 

Nkt. Ord. Mvi.Ttsii.iaojs, lAn. RAMUNcrLAC]^, Jtui. 
BAMtmClTLACKiK, HELLEBOSEiC, De Cond. 4*0. 

Gen. Char. Calyx permanent, pentasepalous. Petals 
eight or more, bilabiate, tubular. Capsvles many- 
seeded, sessile nearly erect, coriaceous. 

Spec. Char. Leaves pedate. PUmefr stalks radical, 
one or two flowered. Bracteai omtH. 

Sy wsi Hellebonts floi« roMO. Bauh» 186. 

HeUebonii aifM veras. Ger. Em* 796 ; Fodk* Theatr* 813 Han* Hixt* 697. 

^ EUflbc^ nigef Ii 9 (|:itimus. Clui* Hi*i,i.974h 

HallobcMTiii oigWE* 1-ttu JPl* 783 > WilULvif9m%SS&» 

\ ; . 
i/.Arab. 

Black HRulkbobb, so calkd fnEE the dorkcoisur of the root, 
isapeKimial plan^gsewin^ ^>o«»iiepu|l^ on the rocky and 
wiedy BaeHBtaiBB of ihMy:pirt|iof Auatria, 

CbaEbbs, Itsl^> and ik om gardens as an 

ornamaitd plinth floawiiw in mil^keSawM, fiptaa^D^Kaber tUJ 
March, whsnoe It hdl obtained DuMn^ of iMtaias rose. 
TbetjUvtkef italntrodutdkio is u|tiaewB'; laitit )me«wtobave 

him rffiltf-rr* <TheMa|ie 

Hsllebonu* hi aaldio bedairivadfroin 

dXaia, amliV>« food, hi tSIdawa m^polampMBltferdes 

efBiepIaat. in die older editioMeromd^mt8mo^ai»R|mHtm^ 

“ Me’anipodioa^’^ and was tohmif issjfoseA-m 1* taie. 


• MotwaniMHaai i^p«IUtur, quoniiua esjMteiuB t 

rfntmi Pt«-U filiw *o primus purgw*, rt smmw w 


t i^iulMBPlu nomrau, fu- 
' Prim el tiiidiu “u*-"* 



eXXe/3apoc ft€\at of Diosooride^ till it was discovered to be a dis- 
tinct species by Toumefort, growing plentifuUy on Mount Athos, 
Delphi, and the Bythnian Olympus, as well aa on the hills near 
Thessalonia: and by Dr. Sibthorp, in the ndghbourhood of 
Ckmstantinople. Anticyra, now Asproquada, a city in Fhocis, 
situated near Mount Oeta, was famous among the ancients for 
the Hellebore which it produced; it was of tlm best quality, 
and reckoned a specific for many diseases, particularly for in- 
sanity ; hence arose the proverb, ** Naviget Anticyram,” send the 
madm an a voyage to Anticyra. Thus the Roman poet 

Dands cst ellebori muUo pars maxima avaris : 

Nescio an Antycyram ratio Ulis destinet omnem. 

Hor. Sat iiL lib. U. 

“ By far the largest portion of Hellebore is to be administered 
to the covetous : f know not whether reason does not consign all 
Anticyra for their use." 

The root, which is the part used in medicine, consists of 
numerous depending fibres, issuing from a rough transverse 
knotty head, externally of a blackish colour, internally white 
or yellowish. The leaves are large, composed of five, nx, or 
more leaflets of a deep green colour, and spring directly ham 
the root an long cylindrical petioles, smooth, and dotted with 
red ; the lo^efo are ovate-lanceolate, smooth, shining, and cori- 
aceous, with the distal, half (Mf each al%btly serrated. The 
flower-stalk is a scape^ rix or e^t ladieB Imsg, meet, rounds 
variegated with red, and 'SiqipOirtiag one or twp 'flowers. The 
Iwacteaa, or floral leaves, are ovate and indented at die edges. 
The calyx oonaista of five huge, ro o ndfth ooncave sepds, at 
first iriiil^ or of ap^roas oflbiur, deepening age, and flaally 
becomit^ greet!, aj^tha hap reg m id^ of die seed. The |Mfttdc 
are tubular, and t#o Iqqited. Tlie fllatneatt are nmalMiHi flbcili: 
90 to (SO in iramb(»', etqdBary, Ind a u pp or tfaig! yrfto# aattwri 

■wJlis, ssC amwis, MHs f «<*>■■, |il«rflms4tvMiisseiass,ahriws, «t 

iii1»flpert ; owlifi hwtw ; lorat CMidim toir» ; msiimms 

inttit CttkL « . , Hfldifliei mi!b$wA otm» rffut • fliffitiilo ftiiodim 

un* Itt mimtiBt lutkHilt- 

nawfcmamian.. ealaiaiaami ffnJk ***wv*^* ttllilittiti 

•a, mn dasiqM gum, S97. 



The germens, about nx or eight in number, become podtf^ con- 
taining many black shining seeds. 

* Adoltebatiohs. — I t appears that the merchants of Frank- 
fort and of Hamburgh frequently substitute the roots of the 
Aconitum neonKmianum, Adonis vemtUia, Helleborus m/ridis, 
Trollius europeeuA, AiAsea spicata, and some other plants, far 
those of Helleborus niger ; but these may in general be distin- 
guished by their paler colour. 

Qualities and Chemical Peopeeties. — The fibres of the 
roots, which are the parts employed, are of the size of a small 
quill ; corrugated ; of a colour approaching to black on the out- 
side ; and of a yellowish white within. Their odour is disagree- 
able. Both the virtues and properties of the root are impaired 
by keeping :* but when fresh, their taste is penetrating ; and 
though neither bitter nor very hot, it leaves a lasting impression 
in the mouth ; and has a remarkable effect on the tongue, as ob- 
served long ago by Grew, in his work on Tastes. “ The root 
being chewed, and for some time retained upon the tongue, after 
a few minutes it seemeth to be benumbed, and affected with a 
kind of paralytic stupor ; or as when it hath been a little burnt 
with eating or supping any thing too hot.” M. M. Feneulle and 
Capron have lately analysed the root, but were unable to discover 
any alkali in its active principle, similar to that which is yielded 
by the white Hellebore : a plant, however, that belongs to a very 
different order, notwithstanding die similarity of the common 
name. The Mowing are its constituents, viz. a vdatile ml, 
a fatty matter, a resm, wax, a volatile add, a Wrier prindple, 
mucus, alumina, gallate of potash, acidulous gallate lime, 
and a salt, with an ammmiiacal base. Alcohol appears to 
extract ito virtues most effidaady ; from which it would appear, 
that they depend prindpally on its resinous part A watery ex- 
tract, also» possesses both its purgative and diuretic qualities : and 
its initoting properties ^re considerably lessmied by bmling. 

Newman procured from SM80 grains, 880 alcoholic and 181 


• V»Tuf t*c, rsMiMitii, roW«ci«», WMOsmi 5 rteutUr decaU : Srotics, pur- 
MW. SBtipblhi^. rtersuMtorisj di* eMwmto: vi* psigsw. 
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watery extract ; and m reversing the experiment 868 watery, 
and 181 alcoholic. 

From the experiments of Feneulle and Capron, as detailed in 
the Journal de Pharmade, (vii. 508,) it would seem, that the 
active and deleterious principle of the Hellebores is an add oon* 
taioed in the oily matter. Both the Helleborus viridis and 
hyemalis possess similar properties to the Helleborus Niger, only 
in a less degree ; but the Helleborus fcetidus is more potent than 
either. 

Poisonous Effects ano Moasin Apfbaeancks.-— That 
Hellebore is a violently acrid pcimn^ the subjoined accounts will 
prove. 

Experiments on animals have shown, that when administered in doses 
of two or three drachms to dogs, death ensues in the course of sixteen or 
eighteen hours. Smaller aiiimids are killed by its exhibition in much less 
time : for example, ten flprmiis of the extract introduced into the windpi|>e 
of a rabbit destroyed life hi six minutes. But with this, as with many 
other poisons, the e£^ts are greater when anplied to serous surfaces and 
insertra into wounds, than when tdten into tne stomach. 

** Six grains of pt^dered hellebore were sprinkled over a wound made in 
themteriorof the tnigli of a small young dog. There were no visible sytnp* 
toms at the expiration of eight hours. The next day, twenty hours afler 
the operation, the anhnal was lying down upon hb nde, and in a state of 
mat dejection ; be was quite sensible to external impressions : be could 
he moved like an inert mass of matter, and could not by anymeans keep 
himsetf on bis legs. He died three hours after. No sensible leskm was 
perceived in the digestive canal, or in the lungs.*’ — Qrfila. 

Morgagni bus recorded a cwae in which although but half a 
drachm of die extract was taken, it had a fatal termination in six- 
teen hours. The post mortem examination showed inflammation 
of the digestive canal, especially of the large intestines; and similar 
appearances were found in two cases in which this plant bad been 
administered, through the presumptoous ignorance of a quack- 
doetcur. The chief factsare as follows:*—- as communicated by M. 
Ferary to theSodet^ Medicaki d*£mulal]on at Paris. 

” Two nelsons took a decoction of Ibis mot in cyder, Three 
q^ers of an botnr after tskim it, alaiining symptoins weredevek^, 
m^ut exciting sospieion of the real cause. One of the men, 
therefore, took anciiher dose, when votnidng, deUiiitm, horrible con- 
tortions, accompanied with inmiediale eddnoai supervened, and d^th at 
last ensued. On dissectioti, iixtce!i houfs iftemwk, the appeafances in 



3acb were found precisely similar^ except that in the one who took the 
argest quanti^ uiey were more strongly marked. The lungs were gorged 
with bl(^. llie mucous membrane of the stomach was considerably 
'nflamed^ of a blackish brown colour, and reduced almost to a gangrenous 
late. The cesopbagus and intestiiies were natural,*’ ^ 

In some cases the stomach and intestines, but particularly the 
fwium^ are highly inflamed, — a circumstance which will be ob« 
served in those who have died from taking the Colchicum autum- 
naUj that thus, in its poisonous effects, very much resembles black 
hellebore. Slight congestions have also been noticed in the lungs, 
and the bladder has been observed to be red and thickened. 

A man, who appeared to be nearly fifty years old, being in tbe 
hospital on account of melancholia, was about to depart, when he took 
some extract of black hellebore, by which he was considerably purged. 
In the beginning of the night, at tbe seventh or eighth hour after taking 
it, he was attacked with vomitings and pains of the abdomen, which were 
allayed by warm broth. About the fifth hour of tbe night, those afiections 
returned, and again appeared to be relieved. He lay down an hour after- 
wards, having vomited two or tliree spoonsful of a greenish matter. So 
quietly did be then rest, that none of the patients in the nearest beds 
heard him ; but at tbe eighth hour, they were attracted to his bedside by 
a peculiar noise iroin his mouth ; and found him dead. He bad taken 
about half a drachm of the extract ; a quantity which had been adminis- 
tered to others with impunity. He had, however, neglected to drink 
copiously of whey ; a precaution it was ciisioinary to recommend. 

Thirty hours after death the body was inspected. The limbs were 
neither rigid nor contracted. In some places, even externally, the stomach 
and intestines were inflamed : and the iutestiuum ileum was contracted in 
some pans, and dilated in others. Internally, the stomach, with tbe 
a^jaceiit parts of the (esophagus, was partially inflamed : the intestines 
were likewise inflamed, but the infianmiRtion was not violent in either 
part. 'Fhe spleen was somewhat larger than natural, and so flabby, that 
the inner subsunce was almost fluid. The bile contained in the gall 
bladder was of a i>ale green colour. A little bloody fluid escaped fixim 
tbe enmium, when it wiis cut into. TTiere was but little blood in the 
atnomff of tbe dura mater, or in the larger vessels which ramify through 
the pia mater. The whole cerebrum was soft,” f 

Treatment. — According to the experiments of Orfila, the poisonous 
qualitiea of Hellebore are absorbed, and act much more rapidly when ap- 
plied to the cellular lextute of the thigh, than when introduced into the 
stomach. Hellebore, he says, occasions a remarkable stnpefiiciioD, which 
will be combata) by an infusion of coffee and camphor m small doses, 
ft^uently repeated ; and if these mediouiee are thrown op in a short time 
after their ingestion, they must be used in injections, and by iricuons. 
Inflammation he recommends to be combated by emollient drinb: and 

• Baek'ii 0 / M 0 dkMl p. 514. 
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cmetiesaie only to be lesortedto when vomiting ha* not been copionsly 
excited by the ptneon : and this last adrice q^plies to all other poiaona of 
the cerM class. When called to a patient andering from the effects of 
hdkbote, the indications to be fulfilled are, either to ^uce or encourage 
vomiting. Cofibe, in which gum acacia might be diaaolved, should then 
be given, and after this, small doses of laudanum might be adminisU^. 
conjoined with Epsom salts and almond emulnon : and the latter might 
form the common drink ibr an indefinite period. To relieve delirium, or 
infiaromation of the stomach, bleeding generally, or by leeches, might be 
advantageously employed; and the general antipblo^tic treatment 
risted in. The same mode of treatment is required m cases of poisoning 
by Elateriura, Gamboge, Colocynth, the fresh roots of Arum, the difierent 
species of Rhus, Dephinium, Colcbicum, Oenantbe eroeata and Jitiulota, 
seveiid ^>ecies of Ranunculus, the Euphorbitc, and many other acrid vege- 
table poisons. 

Medical Propeuties and Uses.— Before the grand discoveries 
which chemistry has made on the {miperties of metallic substances, the 
most violent v^etable medicines were bcddly administered, and this plant 
has been highly extolled by Avicenna, Gesner, Klien, Miiman, and ouers, 
in mania, wopsy, cutaneous diseases, and worms. As an emmenap^orae, 
it is occaskmally (pven witli success ; but this property, as well as its nv- 
dragogue virtues, are reasonably supposed to depend on its pcwerful 
cathartic effects : effects which tt sometimes exens so violently, as to be 
seldom prescribed ; and were it expunged from the list of our materia 
medica, we could easily fill up the vacancy by indigenous plants of greater 
uUlity. The slender fibres of the root only are used. To produce its 
full effect as a purgative, the dose should be from ten grains to a scruple; 
but it is very ^dom prescribed in substance, llic most common form 
is that of diction, made vrith two drachms of the root to a (unt of water. 
Of this an oimce or more is given every three or lour boura. He extract 
which is made by evwantiiw tbe iecoctka to a due ctmsMtenee, » the 
baas of Bacher’s cehmiated nydngtigne pills, composed of extract of 
black hellebore, myrrh, and powderra carduus benedictus, in the {wopor- 
tion of half a drachm of tbe first two ingredients, and five grains of the 
last, beat into a mass, and made into {mUb, each weigbing a angle grain. 
These pills, wbicb formeriy obtaiued a place in our Pbannacoptmas, in 
doses (irom one to six, three or four times a day, were stronj^y leemn- 
mended on the contmeat in dn^cal cases, arid were bdievM to unite 
an evacnant and tonic power. Hence they were supposed partieularly 
adiqited to those cases where general debility and relaxation of the system 
CNKur. Under the hands of their inventor, they acqmred so great lepuia- 
tion, that after a triid in the uiHraiy hi^iiijs ol Paris, the receipt was 
pnrcbased by the French Iriag, and puUii^ by aulbori^. Buthkemany 
other nostrums, sinee thehr eoBipoHtkm became known, Bacher^ipin bra 
by no means snpported the repnratirai wbidt it had when kept a secret. 

Dose.— T he dose of extract is from gn. ih. to Sj ; of the tincture 
firom gtt XXX. to jj. cveiy rix boon, in a mucilaginous vehicle. 

E»»««wi»HdW»riirig^ Tmotiira UeUeboii 
Nign,L. E.D. ofm, rtnelttra )felaiiipo& 
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LACTUCA VIROSA. 

Strotig‘Scented Lettuce. 

does XIX. Syngenesia. — Order 1. Poltgamia 
A£qualis. 

Nat . Ord . Compos, semiflosc. Lm . Cicbobacea, 

Ju » 8 . De Cand . 4*c. 

Gxy. Cbar. Receptacle naked. Involucre or com- 
mon caJ^x imbricated, cylindrical; its scales mem- 
branaceous at their margins. Pappus simple, 
stipitate. 

Spec. Char. Leaves patent, oblong toothed, two-eared, 
and amplcxicaule ; the keel prickly ; flowers panicled. 

oclore opii. Run Syn* 161 ; Gtr, JBwi, 309, f. 

Lactuca* n, 15. Hall* Hitt, r, 1.7. 

agrestU. CW. Hitt, 157, 2./.; Jd>b, Je, 941, f. 

Lactuea ▼iroaa. Un^ Sp, PI, 1H9; JVilld. v, 3.1573; Eng, Bot. v,98, 
U 1957. 

FoiiliOw.«-* tiVinae, Fr.; Laltuca Saivaticn, It, ; Wiid«r Lattieh, Ger, 


This it a bienaial plant ; a native of Britain, and other parte 
of Europe ; occurring chiefly in dry warm hedges, and waste 
gynunds, where the soil is cal c a r eous. W^e percrived it in the 
hedges about Kilbum, on the road to Harrow ; in Maiden-lane, 
near Copenhagen House; at Eingston-bottom,* near Coombe 
Wood, Surrey, and other places near Londoo. 

The stem is somewhat woody, rising from two to six feet 
h i | ^ ; it is erect, slend*, very slightly prickly briow, smooth 
above, round, pamded, and thinly clothed with leaves. The 
leaves are alternate, glalHwus, toothed, undivided at die base, 
and spreading; the cauline ones amplexieaul, sinuate, some- 
times k*ed, with the midrib ammd with short sfunes on the 



under side. The bracteas, or floral leaves, are cordate, and 
pointed. The flowers, which expand only in bright sunny 
roomings, are small, compound, of a sulphur-yellow colour, and 
appear in terminal panicles, in August and September. The 
involucre or calyx is nearly cylindrical, and composed of numerous 
pointed, imbricated, unequal^ flat scales, with membranous edges. 
The inflorescence is compound, imbricated, and uniform; the 
floretsnumerous, perfect, equal, mcmopetalous, ligulate, truncated, 
and four or five-toothed. There are five very short capillary 
filaments, having the anthers united into a cylindrical tube. The 
germen is nearly ovate, supportinga slender style, longer than the 
stamens, with two reflexed stigmas. The fruit is an obovate 
akeniiim or rather akenopsis surmounted with the stipitaie pappus, 
which is fugacious. The seeds are solitary, erect and exalbumin- 
ous; with the radicle taper and inferior. — Fig. {a) represents a 
floret with the five united anthers, somewhat magnified; (fr}a single 
akenopsis with the pappus. 

The systematic name, Lactuca^ from lae^ milk; is obviously expres- 
sive of the milky juice with which the plants of this genus generally 
abound. Firosa*, poisonous, the trivial name, alludes, no doubt, to its 
acrid deleterious properties. 

Qualities ako Chemical Properties. — Tlte leaves and stem 
of this plant abound with a milky juice, which may be collected in 
great abundance, just as it is beginning to flowvr : in the same man- 
ner as that rccoinmetided by Mr. Je.ston, of llen]ev*u|x>n-Tkames, for 
English opittin.* Sir. J. Hill recommends it to be practised in die 
month of April, which is certainly loo early : and Dr. Todd Thomson 
says that the plant must be (mthered, and the juice expreteed ; a plan 
wc consider to be objectionable, as die other fluids must necessarily be 
mixed w ith the white juice : which is of a strong fetkl smell, of a liitler 
and acrid taste, and possesses die active {towers of die plant. 

Poisonous EprECTS.— Two drachms of the watery extract wcri! 
applied, by M. Orfila, to die celltilar texture of the back of a dog. 
At the end of two days, the animal, who iiad only been shghdy 
had some vertigo^, and died seventy hours after the operation. The 
ventricles of the brain contained no fluid; the exterior veins of that 
organ were distended and injected with black blood : the lungs presented 
a few imtehes of a brownish red coloar, and their texture was somewhat 
more dense than natural 

In a dog, which bad k'^en |}otsoned by three drachms of the extract, 
introduced in the stomach, dusaclmii of the body threw no bgbl on 
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the caoae of his death : and in a rabbit which died a short time after 
we had administered half an ounce of the expressed juice, in a fluid 
state, we could discover no morbid appearances whatever. 

TafiATMe^T. — The effects of tnis plant, when taken in an over 
dose, being decidedly nat colic ^ we again refer to our Art. Atropa, 
No* I* &r the treatment that is required. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — We consider this as one 
of the most valuable of our native plants: the inspissated 
juice is a mild sedative, and if administered in proper doses, 
constitutes an excellent substitute for opium ; when its diuretic 
effects, which are somewhat powerful, are not contra-indicated. 
It generally proves somewhat laxative; promotes urine and 
gentle perspiration, and allays thirst. By the Germans its 
virtues are highly cx tidied, and they administer it in palpitation 
of the heart, and in intermittent fever. Dr. Collin relates twenty- 
four cases of dropsy; twenty-three of which were cured by 
taking it, in doses of eighteen grains, to three drachms, every 
twenty-four hours* In a dropsical case, that lately came under 
our care, it certainly produced a salutary action on the kidneys, 
and procured quiet sleep. We have also ascertained, to our 
own satisfaction, that it jxissesscs another most important virtue, 
vix. that of reduciny the wloeity of the pulse ; at the same time 
that it appears to increase its tone: and so remarkably efficient 
was its action on one jiatient, that three small doses of the tincture 
diminished the arterial im|>etu$ in the wrist from one hundred 
and twenty pulsations in the minute, to less than seventy ; ac- 
Gomfiaiued by intermissions. Unlike Digitalis, its effects on the 
brain are scarcely felt ; and as the subject is one of considerable 
interest, and of no little consequence, we trust that our profes- 
fdonal brethren will endeavour to elucidate our remarks, by 
further investigations* 

Dose* Of the extract six grains, gradually increased. 

Orr* Pasr, Succus spissatus Lactucse viroste. 

Tinctura Lactoc* ViaoSiE. 

R Lsetness Virtase Fofiorum exsicealorum, uncias quatm r ; 

Sptritds tenuiorit, octsrios duos ; 

Msoera per dies qostaor^decein, ei cok,— Dosis, gtt. xx ad jj. 
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LACTUCA SATIVA.— <Zar<fe»Xe«iictf. 


Spec. Char. Lecmeft rounded;. stefudeaTes heart- 
shaped ; stem terminating in a corymbiform panicle. 

Syn^__Laetuca Mtira. Xra* jgv, P(< 1118 ; WiUd- v> 3 . 15 SS ; G$r, Em. 306 > Gntta. 
Ft. a 368. 

Foreion. — JMtue euHim.Tt.; Eattum, It. ; r.attieft, Cer. 


The original country of the Garden LeMuce is unknown. By 
some it is supp(»ed to he an accidental variety S|Hung from some 
other species of Lactuca. It was cultivated in England, by 
Turner, in 1562, and probably much earlier. The leaves are Urge, 
mUky, frequently wrinkled, usually paUgreen, but varying much 
in form and colour in the different varieties. The radical leaves 
are roundish, and toothed at the margin ; those of the stem are 
obovate or heart-shaped. The stem is round, leafy, two or three 
feet high, and corymbiform at the top, with numerous bright ydU 
low flowers, which a{^>ear in July. 

Qosi.iTiES..—The Garden Lettnce contains, like the other species, a 
qnanlily of milky juice ; haring when impisaated, the dark cedoor, and, 
in some degree, uic odour and taste of opium. Tlie inspissated juice was 
found by Imfessor P&ff to consist of 4 1 |wrts soluble in water, 7 of wax, 
6 of resin, 18 caoutchouc, and 8 of iosstsBO.* It contains a free add, 
analogous to the oxalic, but diflhreat, and a narcotic princqde ; but no 
morpbia.t 

Medicai. Proferties are Uses — ^T he Lettuce is univer- 
sally esteemed as a codii^ and agiceable sallad; and die ex- 
]H« 8 sed juice has been loi^t known to possess oonndendile narootic 
powers. Celsus says ** Stmmo veto aptum est lactuca, maatmaque 
aestiva, cujus cauliculof jam lacte re^etus eat.” (Dr. Med. ii. 
xxxii.) dlie s{»rituoiii;extXact, imder the title of iactuottriumt 
has been strongly recommended by the late Ihr. Duncan, in doees 


^ Mdw* asM OmMm Friae^Sm, Bd. vLldiwig, 
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of &oin'two:io axgndj>$i as a sidiistitute for opium, in pulmbnaiy 
consumption,' and some odier diwasea . . . 

Both tbe. species of lettuce above dessnbed afford the lactu- 
catiumi, which, however, as> now prepared^ is not the spirituous 
extract but the insjassated. proper juice idone ; and hence differs 
materially from the thrydcue of the contiipental physicians, which 
is formed by the expression of ^ the .juices, both the 'crude and 
elaborated saps combined with all the other secwetions of the plants 
which pressure can force out. The true lactucariiun is obtained 
by wounding the plants in the flowering season when their vessels 
are fllled to repletion with proper juice, and so irritable that they 
often, spontaneously burst or are ruptured by very slight acci- 
dental injuries. If at this seasmi transverse scratches, or slight 
incisjons be made through the teguments of the stems, the milky 
juices exude, and soon become in a slight degree inspissated, 
when the exudations should he scraped with, a silver spatula, 
and evaporated to a proper consistence at the ordinary atmo- 
spheric temperature ; or if artifidal heat be applied, it should not 
exceed 120* of Fahrenheit's scale. 

The soporiflc effects of lettuce have long been noticed and 
familiarly known : the poets feigned Venus, after the death of 
Admiia, to have sought a bed of lettuces to soothe her grief. And 
Galen, who, when old, suffered much from watchfulness, found 
great relief from eating a lettuce at night ; a practice which is 
commonly resorted to, with the same effect, by wakeful persons 
in the present day. 

In the type Cichoracc® of the Composita', where the lactucss 
are found, a narcotic principle more or less prevails along with 
the bitter one of the allied type Cparacem, or Cynarocephala-, 
and which gives way in the third group, the Corymbiaceae, or 
Corymbifetw, to an aromatic and stomachic principle, as in the 
chamomile and tansy. By cultivation, especially by exclusion 
from Ught, these narcotic and bitter principles are regulated and 
modifi^ in their development, stwinetimcs Iwing increased, and 
sometimes lessened, according to the purposes for which the 
plants arc intended to be used. By excluaou from light, the 
sap becomes only in part elaborated, and the taste and effects of 



the fdants ameluxrated, as is die ease in die culdvated lettuces, 
endive^ Sie. And hence it is, that the cultivated lactuca sativa 
has not only a much less nauseous flavour, but also aflKards much 
lesslactucarium than the uncultivated lettuce, and especially than 
the lactuca virosa, as shown by the cmnpantive experiments 
Schutz, who fnnn two plantsof equal wei|^t8 found 56 grains 
diy lactuduium were afforded by the lactuca -virosa, while finm 
the lactuca sativa be only procured 17. 

Besides die lactuca sativa, which is our common garden lettuce, 
the French cultivate as dietetic }flant8, the palmate, the oak, and 
the endive leaved species ; (lactuca palmata, quercina, and inty- 
bacea;) all of whidi, however, as well as our lactuca sativa are 
bebeved by many botanists not to be distinct species, but only 
permanent varieties of the lactuca virosa, which is esteoned the 
parent or (uiginal form of all. 

Lettuces, unlike many other v^etables, such as the cabbage, 
the spinach, &c., can be grown to as great perfection in a warm 
as in a temperate climate, provided they be grown on rich soel, 
and abundandy supplied with water. Hence, says Loudon, the 
lettuces of Paris, Rome, and Calcutta, are as large mid tender 
as those of Lcmdon and Amsterdam. 
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CONIuSr llACl^ATUM. 

Common^ Greater, or iipo^ed 


Close V. PsNTANDBIA. — Ord. IL Diotnia. 
NatOrd. UMBELLATiC, lAn. Umbsi.ufeejb, /««««. De. Cmd. 
Umbbllimjc, UifhEi.i.ACSJE SiMxaBtSMf Burn. 

Gen. Char. Ca^x marginal, nea^l^ obeolale ; Petals 
obcordate with inflexed pointa. Fruit, a nearly 
globular diakenopsis, 5*ribbed, and furrowed the 
ridges crenulate, vallecules with many strise, vitte 
none. Involucre few-leaved; Involucels 3-leaved 
and dimidiate. 

Spec. Cais. ^Siem much bnmched, smooth, and 
.^spotted, iieaoes tripinnate ; lanceolate, pin- 

natifid. 

Sjipv-<43|tntA RdLSfH, SUE. 1 ; Otr. Xm. 1061. 1'; Cammr. Eptt. 839. 1 . 
mi^* Park^ Hmtr, 953* 
n. 766. HalL Hui^ v* 1. 357. 
lipuuiii mijor. Bauh, Pins^O. 9, 3. $90. 

^ritndrum cicuU. Cfxm^ JUuir.fiue. 3. lOO. 

(iomadrani maonlataw. Bil4 €krm^ v. 1. 130. t. f. p. t. m- ^ 

CooiuiD maetilauii|u tin, Sj^ PL $49 f Wild* r, 1, 1393; IN^ I 
Haak.rLS9BLm* 

]^aaiioK.-~«Oi«ii4l Ciiouta Muggiort, Coma 

ItiL; SehIftrUng, G«r. 

CoHSioN Spotted Hehloce, or, as it b teraiedx in our Db- 
penpimries, Comnia, b a tall umbelliferous hboiibl Iplant, udb,:; 
genouf to Britain; growing wild in dbipti^ and 

with iw, b found by road-sides, m hedges and wi^> {laoee ; 
flowerbig in June and July. 

The loot b fidftinn, nsenbling that of the oonumm garden 
panmip; of a y ^owbh-white ccdour externally, and white and 
fleshy wMiin. The stem, which rises bom two to five feet high, 
b herbaceous csbeS round, hollow, much branched, polbhed, 
and variegated with spots and streaks of a reddish purffie. The 



leaves much resemble parsley or chervil* a dlrcumstance which 
has sometimes given rise to fatal accidents. The lower ones are 
large* spreading* and repeatedly compound ; the upper ones are 
bipinnate; the whole stand on long furrowM footstalks; the 
leaflets are ovate, sharply serrate, of a deep shining green colour 
on the upper 8ide,and a whitish green underneath. 3Che tiinhels are 
terminal, compound, and many rayed. The general involucnim 
consists of several short, unequal, lanceolate leaves ; the partial 
ernes generally of three leaflets, which only half encompass the 
umbellule. The flowers are small, and very numerous; the 
petals white, the outer ones somewhat irregular, inflexed at the 
apex, and heart-shaped. The stamens are capillary, with 
roundish anthers. The germen is situated under the iSbwer, 
supporting two reflexed styles, and obtuse stigmata. The fruit 
is an ovate, or roundish diakenium or rather diakenopsis, each 
carpet bearing five equal prominent primary ridges, the lateral 
ones marginal: the ridges are waved or crenated: aifd the vallwules 
are traversed by many streaks, but destitute of vitUe ; the seeds 
are solitary, each liaving a deep narrow groove in front —Fig (a) 
represents the root with part of the stem; (h) a perfect flower 
magnified ; (c) Uie pistil ; (d) the fhiit, also magnified. 

Hemlock is not unfrequently mistaken by herlvgatberers, 
and even by medical men* ignorant of Botany, for other {dants of 
the same tribe — most commonly for wild ckely, (Cbrnrophyllum 
lyfmwfre,) which it very much resembles. < By a little attention 
to the characters* the plants may readily be distinguished. Thus 
in C. the stem is furrowed* without spots, and hairy ; 

in hemlock it is smooth, and irregularly studded with purplish 
spota The latter too has a hroodidi reflexed eon- 

sisdng of from three to seven leaves* under hath the utdversal 
and partial umbels; petals bifid ; mad seeds* thatare Mriated and 
beautifu% netted m theeti^^ ; whilst in tbdformer the paitial 
involucre only is present* the petals are endre* and' the sedds are 
not striated Ttw characters whidi discnaii&at# CcntioM from 
the Lesser Hemlock* or Fod's' Panhly* have been already fully 
pointed out under the artkde dBeaiiiM.* ' " 

hMif favotti 



Other unibeliiferonB plaatB are likewise frequently nusb^en 
fw hemloek even by Aose perseos who are employed to coUect 
hetbs for medidnal purposes. A Iwge quantity of oenanthe 
crocata was scHoie time nnce, at least offered few sale, if not bought, 
as Conium ; and in die summer of 1881, we met with a herb- 
gatherer who had collected a bundle of Myrrbis temulenta, mis- 
taking jt for Conium ; and who, notwithstanding our assurances, 
insisted that it was the true hemlock, and cemtemned our wacn- 

To oTors such as these, and which can only be avoided by 
medical men being themselves conversant with the characters of 
the officinal plants, must much of the disappointment and many 
of the failures be attributed, that are so frequently heard of, as 
well as those fatal accidents which from time to time occur. 

The name Conitm, latinized frwn the icmyttov of Theophratus, 
is said to be derived from Kuyot a cone or top, and figuratively 
applied to the hemlock, the giddiness and stupor produced by 
which, is thus likened to the whirling motioa of the toy. 

Aplant, bearing thisnamcjwascelebrated amongst theancients, as 

a violmit poison ; and those who were condemned to death by the 
tribunal of Areopagus, were poisoned by the juice of a species of 
hemlock. Tberamanes, one of the thirty, and Phocion, suffered 
publicly from its effects : and Socrates, whiwe disciple he had 
been, and who was the only senator who ventured to appear in 
his defence, not only immortalized himself by his talents, wisdom, 
and virtues, but by his own death has conferred a notoriety on 
CoMiUK, whidi time will never eflace. The account of his death 
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as narrated in the Phasdm of Plato, we subjoin and while it 
affects the mind by its tender touches, and by a consideration 
of the blind and delusive iinpul«», which can stimulate a popular 
faction to a fatal deed, the consequences of which were unseen, 
till the glory of the Athenians was disappearing, it is evident 
that the symptoms which the poison is here said to have pro- 
duced, do not exactly correspond to those wc look for, fSrom 
the Conium mnculaium of Europe: but we must remember 
that the historian is not a physician from whom to expect a 
fsdentific <ir modem description ; that the idiosyncrasies of 
different individuals render them variously suscqjtible of the 
action of the hemlock and that all narcotic plants exert 
very different effects when administered to the natives of warm 
climates, to those which they produce when they are given cither 
to the weak, or the robust, of our northern soiL 

• “ Ami Crito liearmjj lljiii, tbi^ •!}:« Ii> l1»« Iwy wl»o ntooiX neiir. And tlie 
boy do|Miriing:, after some lime returned* brii?g:iiig willi him tbe man nlio was to 
adniiruiiter the jioison, briMight it ready bruised in a cup. Ami Socrates be 
bolding the man, said, ‘Good fneml, come bitber; you are eauedenced lit these 
sSitirs, «~what is to be dune V * Nutliing/ replied ibe man, 'only when you bare 
drank tl»e jK)isoii* you are tr» malk sbiiut until a beatiness lakes place in your legs ; 
then lie down : this is all you iiare to do.* At tiie same time be presented bim tbe 
cup. iiocrates receireil it from bim iritb crest cnlmness, wiilioul fear or cbeitge of 
counteuance, and regs^og tbe man witb bis usual stent ss|»ect, be ssked* • Wliat 
ssy you of this ? Is it lawful to sprinkle any |M>rtiou of it mi tlie eaitb 

as t libetion, or ii?>t ?* ' We only biuise/ said the man. ‘ sa much as is bi^ly snf* 
ficient for tbe porjKwe.* * 1 understand ytm/ said Soerstes, * but it is certainly Isir* 
ful and pro|>er to pray tbe go*Is tbet my i^epartui e from benco may be proirieroua and 
happy, wbidi I indeed besmb tbem to grant.* So stung, be earned tbe cup to 
bis mouth, and drank it siib great prompioesa and facility. 

Thus far woet of us Itsd been able to reftaln from weeping, l^ut wlwii wa saw 
ibst be was drinking, and actually bad drunk tbe |»oisoii* we could no longer re- 
striin our tears. And from me iliey broke forth wiib stieb violence, that 1 covered 
aiy fiice and depkn «d mr wTetcbedneia. 1 did not weep for bit fate* so much as for 
tbe loss of a friend and benefacior, wbicb I was about to sustain. But Crito, tillable 
to reatrain bis team, was cofn|>eiled to rise- And Apollodorus, who bad been incea* 
sandy weeping, now broke fortb in loud lameniaciotia, which infected all who 
were present except Socrates. But be edwerring us, exctalmod, • W hat ta It you 
do, my excellent friends ? 1 have aeni away tbe wouMin that tl»ey might not be- 
sucb weakness, 1 have Iward that it fs our duly to die cbeer^hr* and aritb 
expressions id* joy and nratse. Be silent thersfors, and let your fortituda be seen/ 
Attbie address we hluslied, and suppressed our tears. But Seemly, uAw walking 
about, now told us that faia legs were begionlng to grow heavy, and timnedtately laid 
down, ibr so be bad been ordered. At riie same thne the man who bad riven him 
the fKMsoo, examined bie feet and legs, touching tbem at intervaliu At length he 
preamd violently upon bie foot, and asked if he Mi it- To whkdi Soeratea replied, 
that be did not. Tbe maa then pmseed bis legs and so on, abewing ua that be was 
becoming cold and stsC And S^ratee Ming It tdmself* wmurM us* tbat when tba 
ejects had saceuded to bia beart, be sboutd turn be gone. And now tbe middle of 
bis body growing cold, be tbfuw aside blaekitites, and spoke Ibr tbe test lime, *Crilo, 
we owe tbe escnlice of a cock to Abicubniitta* Hiasbarfi Ibis* and neriset It not*' 
' It ahsU be done/ isid Crito; 'bare you nuy tblng Mae to any f He made no 
tepiy, but a aumm aAar moved, and bk eyaa tuMHuna died. And Crito aatiiig 


The description of the pknt as given by Dioscorides only 
proves it to have been one of the umbdUfer€e^ his character 
of which may be applied to many species : and the references to 
it by latin writers, amongst whom are Persius,^ Virgil, Lucre- 
tius, and Pliny, under the name of Cieutay reflect no light on 
the subject 

iElian states that when the Cean old men had become useless 
to the state, and tired of the inflrmities of life, they invited 
each other to a banquet, and having crowned themselves as in 
celebration of a joyous festival, drank the poisonous juice, and 
terminated their existences together. Linnseus, Lamarck, and 
others, l)elieved the Coni urn maculatum to be the plant used by 
the Grecians ; others suppose that the fatal draught was com- 
pounded from different herbs ; and Haller considers it to have 
been derived from the Cicuta rarosa, a poisonous aquatic, 
which in its operation is much more |X)werful and violent than 
the common hemlock. To pursue the question is more inter- 
esting than useful; but it ap|)ears that the juice recently ex- 
prcsscni, was the form of administering the poison ; and that 
the draught taken by Phocion was large enough to cost twelve 
drachmae: di, fact, the knowledge of which defies our award to 
the ])anicular species of hemlock, and gives fresh energy to our 
sup|K>siUuns. 

Qualities and Chemical Pbopeeties. — The leaves of 
hemkx^k, when fresh and bruised, have a strong taste, and an 
odour which has been compared to that of the urine of a^eal: 
when dried they are not so disagreeable, but still possess a heavy 
narcotic smell. Their taste is dightly bitter and nauseous. Dr. 
Bigelow found, that if the green leaves are distilled, the water 
which collects in the receiver has an insupportable nauseous taste, 
while tliat remaining in the retort is comparatively insipiL 

* Hmn tmctoui 1 ( Boribtiiw ftose rrtrf* MatfittfitMi, 
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The acrimonious principle oaly is lostrin : tiw naramic 
remainiag tf the opeeatkm be caiefuUy performed. Sriinider, 
fitnn a ritousand gkains the plant, obtained^ extinctive 87^.; 
gamay extract 36,3 ; renn 1.6 : albumen 3.1 ; j^ceen fseeula 8 ; 
he also detected varioue earthly and alkalioe salts, which are 
found to vary according to the soil in which the pUmt growa 
The volatile portion which has bemi obtained in water distfiled 
tmm the leaves, did not exhibit any essential oil, and affected 
no change in the colour of litmus. It was not altered by sul>. 
phate of iron, mw acetate of lead. The virtues of Conium are 
extracted by alcohol, and sul}diuric arther ; to the latter it com- 
municates a very deep green colour; and Dr. Thomson disco- 
vered that when the tinctare is evi^mrated on the surface of 
water, a rich dark green rerin remains, in which the narcotic 
prindfde of the plant appears to redde ; in doses of half a grain 
it produces headache, and digbt vertigo; Dr. Paris ynoposed 
to call ritis principle conein, but from its discoverer it has received 
the less appropriate name Conia,aa the name for tlieprindple thus 
differs not at all frcmi the plural of the herb. 

Brandes has cditained an alkaline |Hrinciple frmn the leaves, 
to which he has given the name of Cicutin or Conin. It is 
prepared by evaporating the alcdiolic solution of the plant to 
dryness, then treating the residue with water, and adding to it 
magnesia, the whole being then again evapmated to dryness, and 
the residue treated with a mixture of akxdicd and ether, the 
Coftip is procured by the evaporation of the filtered solutum. 
This principle possesses the following properties. 1. It fur- 
nidbes a reddish pred{»tate witib tincture of Iodine ; 3 It precipi- 
tates yellow, the solutions of suljdiate of mercury and hydro- 
chlorate of rine. Its action on the animal economy resembles that 
of Ktryclmin; nod ithe post mortem examination of animals 
killed by it dis|days tbe vessels of the head, the right auricle of 
the heart, the vena cava superior, and the Jugulan gorged with 
blood : but no traces of irritation appear in Uie abdominal vis- 
cera,” (Dr. A. T. Thomson.) 

It is probably from the differmit processes employed sad the 
different properties and qualities attributed to tbe Conein or 
Conia of Dr. Thomson, and the Conin or Cicutin of Brandes, 



that hemlocic, like the iKippij, coDtaine Ivo^r eaore active pmxl- 
mate principles, vhidi have not as yet been wdl distin^ished. 
Mr. Gkilding Bird, an inteUigent ihtmist, has lately puhiiahed 
in the Medical Gazette tlbme valiudde observarioDs on the 
ai^yris of Comum, and on the processes usually reconuaended 
for the preparation of Cooia; he says i — . 

A process was published in .the last edition of Dr. lire’s Die* 
tionary, for the prq>aratioa of a peculiar alkaldid from Conjuas 
maculatum copied from a continental journal upon, the repeti- 
tion of which ! was unsuccessful in obtaining it. .Thi& induced 
me carefully to repeat the experiment,.and I find that no Coniacan 
in this manner be procured ; but by the following process it may 
prepared with great ease, and in a state of purity. 

Digest the fresh leaves of Conium maculatum in alcohol, and 
set aside for some days, and strain the mixture ; boil the alcoludic 
tincture for a few minutes, and when eold, filter. By this opera- 
tion a solution is obtained of malate of Conia tvith extnu^ve 
and some salts ; decolourise with animal carbon, again filter, and 
add to the clear liquor a solution of carbonate of soda ; a precipi- 
tate of carbonate of Conia will fall, which must be dried and 
dissolved in acetic acid: amm<mia will now throw down Conia 
quite pure. 

Conia, as thus obtained, is a powder perfectly white, slightly 
soluble in water, and very soluble in alcohol and ether. It 
turns red litinus-paper blue, and combines with adds, fmrmiqg 
in some cases crystalline compounds, in others gummy masses. 
When heated with nitric add a bro^sh ydlow splutkm is 
fcHined, and by evaporation oxalic add is obtained. When 
dilute nitric add is used, a nitnUe is obtained in fine, needles. 

When attempting to prepare Coma according to the Gmnan 
process, altar obtaining the qurituous extract, and adding 
water and protoxideof lead, a lamp heat was appUed ; a dense, 
feetid, suffocating vapour wasgivmi df, smelling intensdy strong 
of hemlock, and prod&dng a violent sensatiai of a^hyxia; 
while on the surface of the fluid there appeared films of an oUy 
matter. Thisoperarion was repeated in an almnbic, and the 
vapors were condensed in a cod receiver. 1 thus obtuned a 



vdatUe oil mj iaflanunaUe and smdliog powofuUy of hem- 
lock. 

By praximate analy^ I find the leaves of Conium maculatum 
toocuDBistof l.Makteafconia; 2. Af«tidvalati!e<Hl ; 3.Chlo- 
rophylle; ^4. ^Resin; 5. fFoeculin; & Albumen; It. Lignin; 
8. Acetates of potass and ammonia ; 9. Malate of lime. The 
adies contained traces of 1. Chloride of sodium ; 2. Protoxide 
of iron; 3. Magnesia;* 4. Lime. 

Respecting the qualities of theroot, the most disccndant senti- 
ments prevail; some persons avowing that it is highly deleterious, 
while others aver, that it may be eaten with impunity. It is 
wdl known that the root of Colchicum autumnalef a most 
active poison at one season of the year, is perfectly inert at 
others: these efiects are of course r^pilated by the time of 
fiowering, and depend on oUier processes in the growth of the 
|dant which nature is producing — circumstances which probably 
apply with equal force to the roots of hemlcxsk ; for two pounds 
gathered on the last day of May killed a dog in six hours, al- 
though three pounds gathered in April had no effect whatever : 
hence its potency is probably the greatest when the plant is in 
full vegetation. Gmelin also mentiuns an instance where “ four 
ounces of the juice were taken without injury,” and another where 
“ three ounces of the juice the herb were swallowed daily foar 
eight days with as little effect” These are still further proofs 
of the effects of season, if they are not rather evidences of impo- 
tent plants having been mistaken for Coniom. 

Stbrek,* without adverting to the season of the year in which 
he obtained it, states 'that the sliced root 3 rielded a bitter and 
acrid juice, a drop or two of which applied to his tongue, ren- 
dered it painful, rigid, and so modi swelled that be could not 
speak. This account we diould have found it difficult to re- 
condle with our own experience, and that of many others, did we 
not allow much for the effects oi snson, which iqipear to have 
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been estimated too lowly for having gathered a contiderahle 
quantity of the mot in March, we ascertained, contrary to our 
expectation, that its odour was not so strong as that of the few 
leaves which wa» springing from it ; and after chewing a drachm, 
we could discover no acrid power, and the taste, instead of lieing 
bitter, was sweet, and much resembled the flavour of a raw 
parsnip. Thus, as Dr. Thomson very properly observes, ** Its 
narcotic principle varies greatly, according to the nature of the 
seaBoii,and the climate in which the plant grows. Thusit is a more 
virulent poison in Greece, Italy, and Spain, than in England ; and 
this is BO very striking, as far as concerns locality, that we 
are informed by Mr. Steven, a llussian botanist, that the 
Russian peasants eat it with impunity, after it has been boiled in 
several waters." Still Mr. Alcborne asserts that he had tasted 
the root in every season of the year, and from most parts of our 
island, without finding any material diflerence, and tiiat he has 
been informed ix)th in Berlin and Vienna,' that the roots are 
there no more violent than in England. A Mr. Lane f also ate 
a considerable part of the root without inconvenience; and after 
that, he had some boiled, and found them as agreeable as carrots, 
which they resembled somewhat in taste. He has eaten them at all 
seasons, and from different places ; some were more pungent than 
others, yet not in a degree worthy of notice. According to Lin- 
nieus, sheep eat the leaves, while horses and cows refuse them. 
He also states that goats refuse them, which we believe to be in- 
correct. The thrush, according to Ray, eats the seeds, an extract 
from which is said to be more powerful than that from the leaves. 

PoisoKons EFrECTs.— An over-dose of honlock produces 
all tile lymptoms of narcotic pmsons, such as rickness, vertigo, 
delirium, dilatation of the pupils, great anxiety, stupor, andoou- 
vulskma It first produces giddiness and headache, which 
an fcdlowed by drowsiness so intense that the patients foil 
asleep whilst they an converting; emna and ccnviiltioos follow, 
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md if proper ineans to obviate the fatal effacta are oot promptly 
takeii» death rapidly ensues.” We aTeindebted to M. Orfila for 
the fdlowiiig account: 

On the 2aid of April, at oneo'clock, a small dog was made to swallow 
an ounce apd a half of the frenh rooi of Conium siactifalaia; tbe msonba- 
gas was tied. Forty-eight hours afler, be had experienced no baa ef- 
fects. On the 25th, at noon, be was only somewhat directed. 

lie same celehiated Toxicolodst furtbmore observes, that an onnce 
of the extract of the leaves killed a dog in forty-five minutes when swallowed ; 
ninety grains lolled another tlirough a wound, in an hour and a half, and 
twenty eight grains another, wheu introdnoed into a vein, in rwo minutes. 
It theiefore, as Christison remarks, a< t§ by entering die blood vessels, 
lie extract, however, is a very uncertain pi^aration, owinu to the im- 
perfect pbamaceuttcfd processes usuallv depended on. M. Agaasou 
speaks ot a man who had taken bemlocit, and who bad all the upper 
parts of the body affected by convulsions, whilst the lower extemities were 
paralysed. A furious delirinm has sometimes been observed in other 
persons : thus, according to Vicat, p* 274, an Italian who cultivated vines 
m his own cotmtrv, found amount them a plant of this kind, which he 
took for a parsnip ; he ate part m ihe rooi lot bb suppr, and gave tlie 
rest tohiswife; afterwhichtbey went tobed. InUie middle of the ii%hi 
they awoke completely delirious, and liegan running here and there with- 
out alight over die* whole house, in a fit of madness and fury; they 
struck themselves so rudely against ibe wall, tbal they were bruised ah 
over, and their feces iiarticuwly, aad eyebrows, appe^eti swelled and 
bloody : suitable meaicines were administered to cbetn, and they were 
restoi^ to health. 

M. Haaf, a French army suigeoit, has recorded a fetal case of poisoning 
by hemlock, which closely resembled poisoning by opium. 

In the year 1822^ a grenadier in garrisou at Tonrec|ucmada, in Spain, 
partook of some Wth into which bamlock bad been put, and died in three 
noors. On dissection, the stomach washalffiUed wtUi crude brodi; thefo 
were round the pylorus some red spots; the liver was very voluminous; 
there was no alteration in the intestines; the tom cum and the bt*an 
were emptied of blood ; die peeloml cavity was narrow, and the left lobe 
of the lungs was sound, but the right one was entirely destroyed by a 
preceding scippuraUon. On opening the cniniuni, there fiowed out a sufft- 
dent quantity of blood to fill two mtnaiy moA dtamber utensils: the 
vessels of die hiatn were extranely «or]^ widt blood.* 

pr. Watson \m wwrded in dte Philosophical l>aiisaclio»s two cases 
which were fetal in the same short qmee of time : the subjects were two 
Dutch soldim; who, in eontmoii with several of ibdr eomnito, took broth 
made widi various h€dbs,atidaiimng thereat hemlock leaves. Giddiness^ 
coma, and convulsions were the principal symptoms. The inen who re* 
covered were affected exactly as if they bad taken optoin^ Ckriiihm. 

The extraordinary fluidity at the tdood in RaaTa ease 

was also observed by Dr. Cbriidicm in a body he examined at 
E dinburgh some years ay> with Dr.Coindet o f Geneva. He iay% 

• JmrfM d» v. SS, p» iCV. 



" a hypochondriacal old woman took, by advice of a nd^bddiv 
twt> ounces d a strong infusi<m d bemlcck leaves, the saine 
quantity of vdiiskey; whidi she swaUmsed intheiadr&iibgfas^ag^ 
die died in an bcut^ comattoee and di^tly oooviilsed. 'the vessels 
within the head were not particularly , tuigid, but dte'blodd was 
every where remarkably fluid. Dr. Cmndet subsequoidy' fdtUid 
that a small portion oftheinfudon prevents fredi drawn blood 
from coagulating. On account of Uie extreme fluidity of the 
blcxid, it (dtdi flows from the nose, and the skin is much marked 
with lividity.” Gtnelin'a J^thseng^a, 

TasaTUKKT.— See Jrt. BBi.iAUONNA,'Na I. 

Medical Pkopeetiks and Uses.— The use bfhemlodc was 
principally confined to external appbcations, till it was introduced 
by Storck, as an internal remedy for scirrhus, cancer, and a 
host too numerous to menticm of other chronic aflwtions. The 
encmniuros he bestowed upon it led to its universal adoption ; 
but time and experience have proved, that however benignly it 
occasimially acts, whoi first administered, we are not wammted 
in attributing virtues to it of so omqiicumis and valnalfle a 
nature. That in cancerous ulcerations the pain sometiotes 
idwtes, and the disriiarges assume a less acrid character, ^ will 
be readily admitted ; but these efikcts are odiy temporary ; and 
conium is now merely viewed as a valodile palbative. Ot pain* 
ful sores, of a scrofnloos kind ; on unders which remain in many 
irritable constitutions after the use of mercury; on some ibb 1%* 
nuU sores, especially such as are met with on the tongue ; on 
indurations of the breasts and of the testes; it frequoitlj exerts 
a most salutary power; it also aUays morbid irritabiUty d’ the 
system, and is given withmarked advantoge in pertua8itr‘ep 
hooping cough, uid in those puhoonaty diseaaes ‘whidi fire* 
quently follow inflammarioo' of the tbotade cavity. Chronic 
rheumatism also, and anomalous pains d flhe muadii^ hre often 
benefited by its use. 

Rosenstein in Sweden; Premdent Fiabar apd Froii Jackson, 
in America, have found its rdhtxing eflhet to the pas- 

sage of biliary calculi : and Bigelow cemfitma tlwir acotNltos of 
its very beneficiai efficacy in jaundice. Betgtiis extols it in 



in^poteocy,* and from its povcnful action cm the genitals it is 
fiedy prescribed, and much depended <m in sudi eases by the 
GimmaQ physicians. FothergiU,in ourown oountiy, and Chaussier 
and Dumml in France, have found it successful in tkddooreux. 
Ite. Jackson, who has publidied several eases in the New 
£n{^and Journal, vd. ii. in which perfect relief was afforded 
to this disdue^ recommends ** to begpn with a single grain of 
the extrad^ and to increase to five grains for the second mr third 
dose: afterwards to add five grains to every dose till a full effect 
is felt on the system.” It has also been of great use in some 
cases of bemicnmia, which mre not regulariy intermittent : and 
the bruised jdant, or decoction dT it, is sometimes af^ed as a 
fomoitatkm to ulcmated surfimes^ or as a cataplasm by adding 
linseed nwaL 

To avdd disappdntment finm itsdfeeta, which so frequently 
occurs, the {^t must be gadiered in Jane, just as it commences 
flowering. The leaflets should then be plucked fiom the foot- 
stalks, which are to be thrown aarny ; and the former, after being 
carefully dried in the sun, or in a stove, very moderately heated, 
may be presored in sealed p^mr, and firmly pressed into a 
box, frcnn which both air and li^i^t are to he excluded if possilfle. 
The powder, the best manner <ff administering it, may be kept 
for years in an opaque dosely-st(q^ied {dual The extract can 
scarody ever be relied on, from the carelesaness observed in its 
manufiicture: we therefore recommend our readers tojuactise 
Mr. Houltco's plan, wbkb consifta in sulmsitting the expressed 
juke to the atmosphere, in diallow vessds; wberd>y spmta- 
neous evapomthm is produced; and a preparation obtained, con- 
tanui^ all tbe virtues of the recent plant 

Doss.— In powder, gr. ij. fradui^y increased to gj. ; or ftom 
gtt xij. to lx. of the expressed juke. 

Orr. Pssr. Extnctian Conn, JL D. 

Tioetura ConflfE. D. 
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Virgil on our next page will, however, shew that this plant was 
well known to him, whether it was cultivated in Italy in the 
Augustan age or not. The citron was introduced into Europe 
from Media under the name malm medica^ and was first cul- 
tivated in Italy by Palladius in the second century. The orange is 
supposed to have been introduced into Italy not earlier than 
the fourteenth century, above a thousand years after the citron. 
In England these trees have been cultivated since 1629* Par- 
kinson, w ritiiig at that time, says, ** the orange bath abiden with 
some extraordinary looking and tending, when neither citron nor 
lemon trees could lie preserved any length of time.'' The orange 
trees he alludes to were those of Beddington, in Surrey, introduced 
from Italy by a knight of the imble family of the Carews, and 
the first that were brought into England ; they were fdanted in 
the open ground and placed under a moveable cover in the winter 
monthf. Loudmu 

Sir Francis Carew is the kniglit above referred to, who intro- 
duced orange trees into England, in the reign of Elizabeth ; but 
whether he imported plants, or raised them from seeds brought 
home by Sir Walter Raleigh, has not been satisfactorily ascertained. 
These were very fine trees, fourteen feet high, the girt of the stem 
t wenty-nine inches, and the spreading of the branches one way nine 
feet, and twelve feet another. Evelyn informs us that tliey were 
neglected in his time during the minority of their then owner, and 
entirely killed by the great frost of 17%)-40; they were planted 
before 1695. In this country the orange is chiefiy prized as a 
green-house plant, and there are some splendid specimens in the 
conservatoriesat Nuneham-Courtenay inOxfordshire,at Smorgony, 
in Glamorganshire, at the Wilderness in Kent, and at other places. 
** In the south of Devonsbif^ and particularly at Salcmnbe, one 
of the warmest spots in England, l«oudon says, there may be seen 
in a few gardens orange trees that have withstood our winters in the 
open air for upwards of a hundred years; the fruit is as large and 
fine as any from PortugaL Trees raised from seed and inoculated 
on the s|>ot, are found to bear the cold better than those which are 
imported. In our hot-houses the trees produce their pure white 
and very fragrant flowers in J une; and after tbefirsi seasonof flower- 
in^*biossomsand fruit appear together cn the same plant; the latter 



remaining a year, or fifteen months, on the tree before it be- 
comes ripe. 

The Orange is a middle sized ever-green tree,^ much branched, 
and covered with a greenish brown bark. In some trees the 
branches are furnished with short, solitary spines. The leaves 
are alternate, of a shining green colour, entire, nearly elliptical, 
pointed, and furnished with winged foot-stalks, by which they 
are distinguished from those of the lemon. The flowers are 
large, very fragant, and arise from the smaller branches, upon 
simple and divided peduncles. The caljrx is saucer-shaped, 
and divided into five small pointed segments. The petals are 
five, oblong, white, concave, and beset with minute glands. 
The stamens are alxnit twenty, united at their base into several 
sets, and support yellow anthers placed vertically. The germen 
is superior, roundish, and has a cylindrical style, with a glo- 
bular stigma. The fruit is a spherical hesperidium, of a reddish- 
yellow colour externally, and internally divided into nine or 
eighteen cells, filled with a mucilaginous pulp, each cell containing 
from two to four cartilaginous seeds. The rind is composed of 
two distinct coats ; the outer, thin and glandular; the inner, 
tliick, whitish, and spongy. — Fig. (a) represents the pistil ; (b) 
the stamens. 

Of the Orange there are two principal varieties; 1. The 
sweet orange, including the China orange, the Portugal orange, 
and similar kinds ; and 2. The bitter orange, including tlie 
Seville orange, which alone is directed in the Pharmacopoeias ; 
and other varieties, callcil higardes by the French. The Malta, 
or blood orange, known by its red pulp, and believed by some, 
though on very insufficient grounds, to be a hybrid between the 

* \ trgU not only to tliA chamcter of the Orange tree, but provea 

that be was ac^uamtecl wtth the rirtues of its juice (which it posaesaea in common 
artlh other vegetable acids) as an antidote to narcotic poiaons. 

*• Media fert irises auccoa tardumque aaporem 
Felicis maU : (fuo non prsrsentiiia uUum 
( I*ocula w ipiando »a*va* infecere noverca', 

Misrueruiltc^ue lierhaa, et non inuoxia verta) 

A milium venit. ac meinbria agit at ra venena. 

Ipmi itigena arboa, faciomque, amitUma lauro : 

Kt. at non alium late jacuret odorom, 
lAittTua oral: folia baud ulUa Labentia \entia : 

Hot apprima tenax : animaa etolentia Medt 
Ora fovett! ilUs et aenibua medicantur anbelia* 

Georg, lib* f. v, IftJ. 



pomegranate and orange^ is also another noted and much es- 
teemed sort. The species of the genus Citrus^ which contains 
not only the orange, but the shaddock, citron, and lime, are best 
distinguished, according to Miller, by the petiole, or leaf-stalk ; 
in the orange and the shaddock, thisis winged ; in the lemon, citron, 
and lime, which are considered varieties belonging to one species, 
it is naked. The form and colour of the fruit also differs ; thus 
in the orange and shaddock it is almost spherical, and of a yel- 
lowish red colour ; in the lime it is spherical, but of a pale yel- 
low ; while the lemon is oblong, with a nipple-like protul>erance 
at the end ; the citron is also oblong, with a very thick rind. 

Qualities. — The juice of the Seville orange is of a sour 
taste, combined with a sweetness and bitterness; and contains 
citric acid, though not in so great a proportion as that of the 
lemon. The outer rind, or cortical part, is of a grateful aromatic 
odour, and posst^sses a warm bitter taste ; lK)tli of which depend 
on an essential oil, residing in distinct vt^icles ; from which it 
can he either expressed or distilled. Both the bitter and aromatic 
constituents arc extracted by water and alcohol : and from the 
flowers may be di.stilled a grateful jx^rfume, known under the 
name of ‘‘ Orange flower water.'’ The unripe fruit, or berries 
of the orange tree, commonly called Curafmi oranffes^ are more 
bitter and aromatic, and, when drkxl, retain their flavour : in- 
fused in brandy, they furnish us with the Dutch liquor, termed 
rura^*oa.* An oil distilled from the flowers, is imported from 
Italy, under the name of oleum vel esHentia neroli. 

Medical Properties and Uses.— The juice of the Seville 
orange is sometimes recoromenditl as a refrigerant : but it is nei- 
ther so grateful, nor so plentiful, as that of the lemon. The 
rind, which should lie thin, free from the white fmrt, and from 
inouldiness, is a very grateful stomachic bitter; and is, there- 
fore, frequently combined with other tonics; especially with 
cinchona, to which it is a most useful adjuvant 'Phe confec- 
tion of oranges, and cinchona powder, made into an electuary 

• Dr. Kitrh«»ner’i for tSii NfrfVibi# in m follown i to « 

pint of rertfjmi sjnrih M two <|fsebiii« Mini » bilf of $wm oil ; ubiikii 

the *®**^«'^* n ftsiicl till tbo Mewiiii dsy ; then M om pSii of rWiM 


with the syrup of orange-peel^ is an excellent form of medicine 
for ague, as the taste is by no means disagreeable, and the 
stomach is seldom affected by the bark. The infusum aurantii 
compoeitum of the London pharmacopoeia, is an elegant vehicle 
for small doses of neutral salts ; for bitter tinctures ; ammonia ; 
magnesia; &c.: and combinations of this kind are frequently 
prescribed, with advantage, in gout and dyspepsia. The flowers 
and leaves, in doses of to 5 ], were formerly recommended as 
a remedy for epileptic and convulsive disorders ; but experience 
has not confirmed the virtues attributed to them. 

The China orange contains a large quantity of saccharine 
matter and mucilage, united to an agreeable acid ; hence it is 
much employed as a wholesome, cooling, and antiseptic article 
of fixKl for the sick, particularly in febrile, inflammatory, and 
scorbutic effections. Eaten, however, in too large a quantity, 
the orange is liable to produce great disorder of the stomach 
and bowels; cholic, diarrha^a, and cholera; and, like other sub- 
acid fruits, is hurtful in calculous complaints, diabetes, and 
generally in all those diseases arising from, or connected with, 
an imjxtrfec^t assimilation in the primae via?. 

This country is chiefly supplied with oranges from the Penin- 
sula, where they are grown for exportation ; they are likewise 
brought in great perfection from Italy^ Malta, the West India 
Islands, and other places, but the best come from the Azores, 
Portugal, and Spain, The fruit is imported in slight chests 
and Ixixes, and each orange carefully wrapped in a separate 
paper. Tlie orange trade carried on by this country is (as Mr. 
McCulloch observes) of very considerable value and importance. 
Oranges are never much more, and often much less, expensive 
than most of our superior or even common domestic fruits, while 
they are perhaps the most refreshing and wholesome of those 
of warmer climates, and brought here in such abundance and 
perfi»ction, as to give a tropical character to our markets and 
desserts. The duty gn Iemon,s and oranges produced in 1829, 
£5!},184. It is assessed (continues the same excellent authority) 
at the rate of 2#. 6 d. pir package not exceeding 5,000 cubic 
inchen; and assuming the contents of an orange or lemon to 
amount at an average io ten cubic inches, there will be 500 



in ev^fy such |>iaH;kAgc, and the total number imported will have 
amounted in the above-named year to 212,736)000 ; bemg at 
the rate of about thirt^n oranges and Imons fw each indi^ud 
of the peculation of Great Britain. It is, howevor, bdieved 
that fblly a third of the whole quantity imported is consumed 
in Lotadon and its envirous ; so that each individual of the 
metropolis may, at a medium, be supposed annually to consume 
53 oranges and lemons, in the proportion perhaps of 50 of the 
forma*, and three of the latter ; which must on the whole have 
a very benefidal effect on the health of so large aod densely 
populated a town. It is not possible to form any estimate of 
the number of persons employed in the importation and sale 
of oranges, but they must certainly be very great. The policy 
of charging any duty on them seems questionable. They are 
veiy apt to spoil, and as no abatement is made from the duty 
on account of damage, its influence on their price is much more 
ccnsiderable than might at first be supposed. A circumstance 
to be regretted as it limits their consumption by the poor. The 
common orange is a most prolific plant ; the crops often gathered 
are enormous. As an example, it may be stated that at St. 
Michael’s a single tree has been known to afford twenty thousand 
oranges fit for packing; and these exclusive of the damaged 
fruit, which with the waste may be calculated to amount to ten 
thousand more. 

“The dried unripe fruit (Aurunihim cufos<omi/i»in^ is 
employed as an internal remedy in the same xnses as the rind 
of the ripe orange. It is, however, more con)monly used 
as a mechanical irritant in issues; for which purixise the 
smaller iVuit is selected, and is generally made round and smooth 
in the tumii^ lathe It is preferred for this purpose on account 
of its odour only; for the heat and moisture of the part in 
which the orange lodg^, swells it as much as the common pea ; 
and therefmre it requires to be removed once in twenty-four 
hours.” 

Dose.. • Of the infuriim from |j. to Jij, three or four times a 
day ; of the tincture. to .fli* 

Okk rsEi- — Infusum Aurantii compositum, L. 

Tinctura Aurantii, L. D. Confectio Aurantii, L. E. D. 
Syrupus Aurantii, L. D. Aqua Citii Aurantii, E. 
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Gen. : Char. GoroUa 4>cleft; degtnente subdrate. 
Oerm l^owled Drpfe one-seeded, bj ab^rtioti. 

Spec. Char. Leaoet lanceolate, entii^ hoary be- 
neath. Ouetera axittaiy* dense» Branches angular, 
not spiny. 

Sjrn. — OI m mtira^ R«lt. Hitt, 1541 ; PmU* Th$^tr, t4Si9» 

OIm eturopcKA, Lin^ Sp. PI, %i ; Kew. v, i, p, 19; FI, Cresea Sihth. 

U$, 

Fo«Biofi« — Fr, ; ^ 0f2hauti^ Ger. V 


Thk Olive is an ev«|;reen tr^ grqwing^pontaneously u]x>n n 
nwky soil, in Syria, Oteece, and die ; north of Africa; and has 
been cultivated fimn time imineniorial,*and constitutes much of 
tlie riches Spain apd Italy. It is only in favourable 

seasons,, when pn^mbted In the same w|y as the myrtle, by a 
ali^t; temporary 0^ straw, mr othep materials, thatjt pro- 

duomlfti ^wers in th^li|un^ « Iwft itsj|wit aridom pF^ns. It 
has been conjeetut^ by ^4, that 

from Aria, as it isfmn^ in mai|^ parte actually 

gave name to the cdelwated moipit ^ipt^iMn. 

The OBve i»p[ low tree, riring frq^ twenty to riiirty feet, and 
frequently sending forth two or tBreef upright, mudi branched 
stente, Ihom the same root, which aretpivered withagreyiriibark. 
The ^9pd is haid and compact; its c4»>r reddish, and intakes 
a good polish. The leaves are opposite, two or three inches long 



and about half an inch broad in the middle, nearly sesaile, lanceo- 
late, of a bright green colour, smooth on the upper surface, pole 
and hoary beneath. The flowers are produced in small clusters 
at the axillae of the leaves, on shmt foot-stalks, and furnished 
with small, hoary, obtuse bracteas ; the calyx is obtuse and four- 
cleft ; theoordla is white, gamopetalous, spreading, and divided 
into four ovate, obtuse summits. Each flower contains two 
stamens^ which are shorter than the corolia, supporting large pale 
elliptical anthers, and a single slender, erect, style, rising from a 
roundish germen, and crowned with a bipartite stigma. The 
fruit is a smooth oval plum or drupe, o( a vkflet colour, when ripe, 
having a nauseous bitter taste, but abounding in a bland oil, and 
enclosing an ovate, oblong, rugose nut or stone. — Fig. (a) is a 
perfect flower, magnified ; (6) the calyx, germen, and bipartite 
stigma ; (e) the fruit ; (df) the nut 

Spkcies. — Of the genus Olea there are known about a dmcen 
well marked species, the most important of whidi is the Olea 
Europaea, now under ccosideratkHi. In China, the Olea fragrans 
is much esteemed; its leaves and blossoms are highly aromatic, 
and are eroffloyed by the Chinese at once to adulterate and flavour 
their teas. The name Olea is evidaitly derived from the Greek 
appellation, cXaui, and that, as De Theis conjectures, springs 
from the critic <dew ml. (Mw is commonly applied to the tree, 
diva to the fruit, and deum to the ml expressed. 

Vaeietues. — Of tbeEuropean Olive, there are aereral varieties, 
distinguished chiefly by the shape of the leaves, or by the rise, 
colour, and form of the fruit. Several of these appear to have 
been known to the ancients; thus Viigil enumerates three va- 
rieties, Cato mentions eight, md Ccdumella ten. The hmgJeaved 
variety is riii^y cultivated in the south of France, and in Italy, 
on account of the fine ml which it aflbnis; and the unripe friiit 
is also highly esteemed, when fnckled. The broad-leaved is 
chiefly cultivated in Spain, where the trees grow to a much larger 
rise than the Provente Olive, and yidd a huger fruit ; but the 
oil is said to be rank and diw^fiveable. Berides theses ftjere are 
several other varieties of the Olive tree; as the mm-orioured, 
the twisted-lcaved, the box-kaved, African, Lucca, &c. 



CoLTDBS.— The cultivated Olive came origitialljr from Aaia ; 
it grows abundantly about Aleppo and Lebanon. It became 
early naturalized in various parts of Italy, Spain and France. 
In Gibbon’s Dedine and chap. i. he quotes Pliny for 

the following fact : ** The Olive in the western world followed 
the progress of peace, of which it was considered as the symbol. 
Two centuries after the foundation of Rome, both Italy and 
Africa were strangers to that useful plant ; it was naturalized 
in those countries, and at length carried into the heart of Spain 
and Gaul.” Its usefulness, the little culture it requires, and 
the otherwise barren situations which it renders productive, 
quickly spread it over the western face of the Appenines. The 
suckers are removed from the parent tree at all seasons ; but 
the best is in spring and autumn, when the grounds are ploughed, 
and sometimes, if the trees are thinly scattered, sown with com 
and lupines. Otherwise, the earth is merely loosened round the 
roots, and, in some cases, manure is laid round them.* The 
young olive plant bears at two years old ; in ax years it begins 
to repay the expense of cultivation, even if the ground is not 
otherwise cropped. After that period, in good years, the pro- 
duce is the surest source of wealth to the farmer, and the tree 
rivals the oak in longevity ; so that the common proverb here 
is, ‘ if you want to leave a lasting inheritance to your children's 
children, plant an olive.’ There is an old olive tree near Gereco- 
mio, which last yearyielded 240 English quartsof oil: yetitstmnk 
is quite hollow, and its empty diell seems to have barely enough 
hold in the ground to secure it against mountain storms." — 
Maria Graham’s TAree Months near Rome, p. 49. 

According to Humboldt, the Olive is cultivated with success 
in every part of the old world, where the mean temperature of the 
year is between 58* and 66*, the temperature of the coldest month 
not being under 42*, nor that of the summer below 71*-73*. 
These conditions are found in Spain, Portugal, the South of 
France, Italy, and Turkey. The Olive also flourishes on the 
Northern Coast of Africa, but is not found south of the Great 

♦ Till* doe* not •groe with Virgil, who say*, Cwrg, i. 1. 

«« No dressing they require, and dread no wound*** 



Desert In Europe it extends as far north as latitude 44}% in 
America scarcdy to latitude 34% so much greater is the severity 
of the winter on the other side of the Atlantic. In dte neigh- 
bourhood of Quito, «tuated under the equator, at the height of 
mght thousand feet above the level of the sea, where the temper 
rature varies less than even in the island climates of the tempers^ 
zones, the Olive attains the magnitude of the oak ; but never 
produces any fruit” Pnt^omena. 

The proper done for gathering olives for the press, is on the eve 
of maturity. If delayed too long, the next crop is prevented, 
and the tree is productive only in the alternate years. At Aix, 
where the olive harvest takes place early in November, it is an- 
nual ; in Xianguedoc, Spain, and Italy, where it is delayed till 
December or Janiuuy, it is in alternate years. The quali^ of 
the oil also depmids upon the gathering of the fruit in the iirst 
stage of its maturity. It should be carefully plucked by the 
hand; and the whole harvest completed, if possible, in a 
day.* 

In Provence and Italy, the oil is drawn from the olives by 
presses or mills. The fruit is gathered when at its utmost ma. 
turity in November, when it begins to redden : being put under 
the mill, as soon as gathered, care is taken that tbe mill-stones 
are set at such a distance, that they do not crush the nut of the 
oUve. The pulp covering the nut or stone, and containing the 
oil in its cells, being thus prepared, is put into bags made of 
rudies, and moderately pressed ; and thus is obtained a consi- 
derable quantity of a greenish semi-transparent tnl, which, from . 
its superior excellence is called virgin oil. The mare remaining 
after the first pressure is broken to pieces, is moistened with 
water, and returned to the press, upon which there flows out a 
mixture of oil and water, which spontaneously separate by 
nat. This oil, thcnigb inferior to the former, is of good 
quality, and fit for the table. The more, being again broken 
to ineccs, well soaked in water, and fermented in huge cis- 
terns, is again submitted to the press, by wbitdi is obtained 
a thinl oil, that is valuable to the soap bcnler, and other ma- 
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nufacturers. In, Spain, the dives, instead of being gathered, 
are beaten dqwn, so that the ripe and unripe ones are mixed ^ 
and to these are added such as have fallen of themselves, 
and are therefore more or less decayed. All these are thrown 
together in aheap,, and soon temmt: the dives in this state 
are ground and pressed^ and thus is produced, trith little 
trouble, a large quantity of oil, of a rank, disagreeable flavour. 

It is probable that the Spaniards derive their process from the 
Moors; for we find the same method described in Jackson^s 
History of Morocco. 

Olive oil in Spain and Italy supersedes the use of butter and 
cream, and “ the inhabitants of the south of Europe feel at least 
as much dislike to the produces of the dairy as we may feci to 
their general use of oil f Bartm; ) indeed, a line may be drawn 
which geographically separates the countries of butter and oil, 
which although admitting some exceptions, is on the whole 
sufficiently correct. 

According to Malte-Bnm this line extends from the Pyrenees 
through the Cevennes, the Alps and the Haernus, And so marked 
is the difference of climate on either side of this boundary, 
as shewn by the change of vegetation, that, as Barton observes 
in his admirable essay on the geography of plants, traveller 
from the north crossing this chain of mountains for the first 
time is surjirised and delighted at the new aspect of nature. 
Gigantic plants of the grass tribes (Arundo Donax) seen 
rismg to the height of twenty feet and upwards, the air is wr- 
fuined with theluossoms of the orange and lemon trees; which 
with the myrtle and pomegranate grow wild among the rocks. 
The American aloe here blcxmis in the open air, the Chamaerops 
affords the first siiecimcn of the magiiificent tropical family of 
pirns. It may prhaps Ikj asserted without cx^geratioii that 
the appearance of vegetation exhibits a less striking change in 
iravellmg from Piedmont to Lapland, than in crossing the ma- 
ritime alps from Piedmont to the gulf of Genoa. On the south- 
ern side of those* monntains the vivid green of our meailows 
and forests is replaced by the dusky tint of the olive and the 
evergreen oak, which might prhaps be termed sombre, if not 
contrasted with the intensely dark indigo colour of a deep and 
tranquil sea, undisturbed % tides and resting on a rcKky 
bottom. Nor is the olive itself by any means destitute of beauty. 
It has been compared to a willow : it ^fFers however very mate- 
rially in colour, having none of that sickly hue of blueish green 
which gives such a iieculiar coldness to the landscapes of some of 
the Dutch pinters. The uppr side of the leaf has precisely 



the tint familiarly known as dive : the under side is of a shining 
whiteness, and as the foliage is turned up by the lightest breeze, 
its progress over the valleys covered with olive gardens becomes 
visiole in the form of a silver cloud gliding across the landscape/' 

The best olive oil is said to be made in the vicinity of Aix in 
France. That which is brought from Leghorn in chests, con- 
taining 30 bottles, or 4 EngliSi gallons, is also very superior ; it 
is knowii in our markets by the name of Florence oil, and is 
used mostly for culinary purposes. iTCtdlock. 

The fruit in a pickled state, is sent in great ^antities from 
L^hom, Naples, Genoa, and Marseilles, to England; that 
from the two latterplaces arcthe mostesteemed. Pickled dims are 
prepared from the unripe fruit, by repeatedly steeping them 
in water, to which quick lime or sMa is added to shorten the 
process. Afterwards, they are soaked in pure water, and then 
taken out and bottled in a solution of common table salt with 
or without an aromatic. They are eaten abroad as a whet before 
and during the principle meals, and in this country chiefly at the 
dessert The finest kind of the prepared fruit is called by the 
merchants Pichdine^ after one Picholini, who first discovered the 
art of pickling olives. The wood of the olive tree is beautifully 
veined, and has an agreeable smell ; it is in great esteem with 
cabinet-makers, on account of the fine polish of which it is sus- 
ceptible. 

Qualities and Chemical Peofebties. — The best oil comes 
from Provence ; but that which we have in this country is gene- 
rally from Lucca and Florence. Samos has lately furnished us 
witn some also. When recently drawn, virgin oil has a bland, 
almost mucilaginous taste, with a slight but agreeable flavour. 
It is unctuous to the touch ; will not combine with water ; is 
inflammable; and insoluble in alcohol. Its s|)ecific gravity is 
91d3 : it boils at about 500*, Fahr., and congeals at 36* or 3B*. 
When exposed to the air, in an open vessel, a white fibrous al- 
buminous substance is deposited, and the supernatant oil be- 
comes clear, and of a dilute yellow colour : ana when this oil is 
poured off into another vessel, a second deporition occurs, and 
the oil thus obtained, lieing put into clear ghm bottles, may be 
kept for a convenient time, without uni&going any change. 
But if the oil be allowed to stand on the white matter, it beoomes 
in a few weeks very rancid : nor can the common oil, even under 
proper management, be preserved in casks longer than a year or 
two. The disposition to freeze, renders it improper for lamps, 
especially in cold countries : but by previously exposing it in an 
open clear glass to the sun, it may be so far amended in this re- 
spect, as to continue fluid at 2V. According to the recent ob- 
servations of the late Dr. Clarke, of Cambridge, this dl crys- 
taUi^ in rectangular four-sided prisms with square bases. 

Chevreul, in his Hecherehes mr les Corps grus^ has shewn that 
fixed oils consist of two proximate prindples, upon the relative 



proportions of which in a great measure depend their relative de- 
grees of fluidity, solidity, &c., and therefore that, as afforded by 
nature, they are doubly compound bodies. By exmsure to a low 
temperature the seprinciples separate, the one solidifying much 
sooner than the other, which remains fluid at very low tempe- 
ratures indeed. The first, Chevreul has named, Stearine (from 
trrtap^ suet) in which it is the chief ingredient. It likewise 
abounds in the butter nut oil, and in the palm oil, which are 
solid at all ordinary temperatures. The second he has called 
Elaine (from ikdoy oil.) This principle may be obtained in a state 
of considerable purity by pressing the stearine of frozen oil between 
layers of bibulous paper, and then squeezing the paper under 
water,* when the Elaine collects upon the surface, in this state 
of purity it is peculiarly fitted for greasing the wheels of watches, 
and other delicate machinery, since it does not thicken or become 
rancid, by exposure to the air, and requires a cold of about 20® 
F. for congelation. According to the analysis of Gay Lussac 
and Thenard, 100 parts of olive oil consist of carbon 77.213, 
oxygen 9.427, and hydrogen 13.26. From these proportions it 
is inferred, that Olive oil contains 10 equivalents ot carbon, I of 
oxygen, and 11 of hydrogen. Turner. 

The olive is remarkable for containing a fixed oil in the pulp 
of its fruit. Fixed oils are almost invariably confined to the 
setnls of plants, as in the I>oppy, almond, linseed, rape seed, &c. 
&c. the drupes of the olive andf the melia being perhaps the only 
exceptions. 

Adclter ATioKs. — Olive oil is frequentlymixed with the oil of 
jKippy seeds, and as the latter freezes less freely, rancidity is 
inure easily produced. To discover the fraud, it is necessa^ to 
cxfiosc* a sample to the freezing temperature, when the oil of 
olives will congeal, and that of the poppies remain fluid. Or if 
the lierniiratc of mercury (made by aissolving six parts of the 
metal in 7.5 of nitric acid, of sp. grave. 1. 36, at a common tem- 
iierature) lie mixed with olive oil, the mixture, if kept cold, will 
in the course of a few hours liecomc solid, whereas, if it has any 
admixture of the pfippy oil, it will not undergo such a change. 
If olive oil be contaminated with lead, which is sometimes 
employed to remove its rancidity, it may be detected by shaking 
one jMirt of the suspected sample with three parts of water, 
imprt*gnatcd with sulphuretted hydrogen, in a well stopped 

Medical Peoperties and Uses.— The medied properties of 
oil ve oil are those of a demulcent, emollient, and laxative. In catarrh 
and other pulmonary affections, it has been used as a demulcent, 
in the form of emulsion : but the oil of almonds is more general^ 
employed. It is occasionally reconimended to be internally ad- 
ministered for worms ; and to lubricate, and sheath, the mucous 
fuembranc of the stomach, from the action of acrid potsons, par- 



ticuUrly of cantharides. From the experiatents, however, of 
Dr. PaUas, repeated by Orfila, it appem that oil posseBees the 
propmty of disacdving the active principle of conMarider, and 
augments tlie danger instead of preventing it.* And Dr. Whiting 
has shewn satisfactorily, in a communication made to the Medico- 
Botanical Society of Londmu that its admixture in small quan- 
tities with morphia, renders the peculiar affects of that meoicine 
more regular and certain. It has likewise been found the most 
useful medicine, in doses of 1 — '2 os. in those peculiar cases in 
which excretions of fatty matter take place from the bowels, blad- 
der, &C., and which are likened to the formation of ambergris in 
the cetacea. 

Olive oil enters into the composition of plasters, liniments, 
cerates, ointments, and enemas; and wanned, has been lately 
injected with success, in a case of constipat^ bowels, which 
had resisted the action of other medicines. It is applied exter- 
nally to prevent the contagious influence of the plague. Mr. 
JacKson, in his Histoiy of Morocco, narrates many individual 
cases of its success, even afW infectious symptoms had mani- 
fested themselves : and as his veracity cannot be impeached, his 
advice, in the absence of better treatment, is entitled to attention 
although the French physicians do not appear to rely much 
upon its virtue The application should be, by long continued 
frietkm; and when succewul, it is followed by profuse and ge- 
neral per8|nrations, that are said to afford immediate relief. In 
Malta the frictions with oil were found beneficinl only in the first 
and last stages of the disease ; but were of no advantage when it 
was at its height The internal and external use of olive oil was 
formerly celebrated for the bite of the viper, f rattlesnake, andother 
venomous serpents ; though little rdiance is now plm-cd in it. 
The use of it, as a condiment, and in the arts, is too well known 
to reqidre any comment. 

Dose.— From ^ to or more. 

Olive ml is the chin article of export from the kingdom of 
Naples, and from its being in great |iart exportol from G^allipoli, 
it has acquired that dcnmiiination ; it is principally produced 
in the provinces of Puglia and Calalnia Ultra; the Puglian 
cil is the best, and is preferred by die woollen manufacturers. 
By far the largest portitm of the olive oil brought to Englaml 
is imported from Italy^ prindpally from Gallipoli ; but Spain 
supplies us with a conriderable quantity ; and a few tliousand 
g®lkM» are obtained from die loman luands. The duty levie«l 
im Olive oil is £8. Sr. per t<m, of 252 gallods, amounting to dbout 
iao. per cent or one fifdi of the price. In the year 1880, 8,524 
tuns, or 2,148,048 galhms dive oil were impmted, yielding 
to the government a revenue of £T\jm. lie. W. M. Vutkek. 

* fl§ PlumuMif Not* I0ft. 
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ANAGALLIS^^RVENSrs. 

Scarlet 


Clots V. PEJlTANDRU.-*-Orfi?. I. MoNOGYNIA. 

Nat. Ord. ’BUnSkCis.m, linn. Lysimachi.®, /««#. Peimolace.®, 
De Cand, Pbiudlinje. PuiuDLACEi®, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Calyx 5>part0d. Corolla, wheel-shaped. 

Stamens, haiiy Fruit a I-celled pjrxidium. 

Spec. Char. leaves ovate« sessile, dotted beneath. 
Stems ptocumbent.- “ Corolla minutely notched.” 

Sjfii, — Anagallis aiTMiiil* Sp. Hi, 511 ; WUlth v, 1. B55, fi ; FLBrit, 530, 

AotgaJliui flore pliami<^» Rail, 585, 1; Path, Theatr, d5tt ; Vaill, 
Parif, 15. 

, Afi« 4 («}ltiiiiM,i 6 ir.£». 617* f| |Wii-50. c. % ; Math. Valgr. v. 1 . 559./; 
Camor. EpUi, 59i./. 

Aiiigalli«, ft. 6fX ^aU, Hist. 1. 1« 576 

FostfOii«>~AnryaXXAty Rlimear,^' Fr. ; AttagalluU, ItaiL ; Gaueheil, 

iiei. 


This is a low, annual jd|UiC, inth elegant scarlet flowers, and 
a procumbent stem ; resemblinif common chickwced* It is ii*- 
digenous to Britain ; growing plentifully in cultivated grounds, 
particularly in rich garden soils ; and flowering nearly the whole 
summer. 

Pimpernel has a smi^ ®>ro«i^,ioot The stem is square, 

much brancheihsmqdtKslender, and clothed with small ovate, 

sliining green leavei, which are ei^iw placed opposite, in pairs, 
without foot-stalki, or four to^^, and marked with purple 
apota underneath. The flower-stalks are angular, opposite, one 
flowered, bendit^ downwards after flowering. The calyx is five- 
parted, acute, keeled, and pet^pstent. The corolla U bright 
Bwriet, violet colouivd at thcm<Hitl^8yn-orgamo.petalous, wheel- 
and divided into five ovate segments, the maigins of 



which are dighdy notched, or beset with minute glands. The 
stamens are five, purple, hairy, mid supporting ydlow heart- 
shaped anthers. '!i^ gennen is globular; the style purple, fili- 
form, with a ciqMtate stigma. The pyxidium is spherical, about 
the mze of a pea, opening horisootally, and containing several 
small, -brown, angular, roughish seeds. —Fig. (o) exhibits a 
single stamen; (6) the calyx, gennen, and pistil; (c) the 
fruit. 

The name AnagaUu, retained from the old Greek and Roman 
authors, is by some supposed to be deduced from the verb 
araytXam, to smile, be^se the plant is conspicuous for the 
beauty of its flowers ; others believe it to refer to the former 
reputed properties id the plant, which is extdled both by 
Dioscoriim and Pliny, for removing obstructions of the liver, 
which they considered the causes ofTow-nnrits and despondency. 
The flowers expand only about the middle the day, and close 
at the approach of rain ; and from this drmimstanoe it is deno- 
minated the sAspAenfs, or poor man'a weeper plast. 

It likewise forms one ci the Flora hondogicse, ripening its 
flowers regularly about eig^t minutes past seven m our latitude, 
and closing them about t&ee minutes past two in the afternoon. 
( Loudon.) 

PaorKaTiEs and Uses. — Pimpmnel formerly held a place 
in our pharmaoopceias, and was considered to be detergent, 
vulnerary, and cephalic ; and by the ancieats it has been ex- 
tolled for its virtues in gout, gravel, oonvulsions, and the plague. 
Gelin and otbm have asserted its success in hydropholMa; and 
had subsequent experience ocwfirmed its powers in this disease, 
we should view it not merely as a prettty flower, but as oooot the 
most useful in the vegetable kiiwdom. It is not now emjfdoyed, 
but the frdlowii^ account fimn Orfila will prove its poiaonous 
effects. 

"At ri^ht in the morning, three diadims of the extract of IHmpemel, 
dissolrcd m an ounce andal^ d WBter,wci«ininidncid into the stomach 
of a robust dog. At balfpsst twrive he had a modoo. At rix in the 
cveoiDg be was dgeeled. At eleven aoiatlMlity ajqiesred diminished. 
The next mombig at six, be was lying upon the side, and appeared to be 
dead : be migbt w difpisced Nes an hmt mass of matter. He ex- 
pired half an hour after. The nmeoas membrane ef the stomadi was 
dighdy inflamed : the interior of the reetnm was ofa bd^t cobnir ; the 
ventricles of tbe heart were dist e nd e d with black eoagubued blood ; the 
longs prcseuicd sevend UvH qiois, and tbeir temuw was pretmnatunlly 
dense. Two drachms d* the same extract, iqiplisd to the eeUnkr texture 
of a dog’s ibigb, produced deadi in twelve bottn: and tbe heart and 
lungs ]Reseuted tbe same ^ipeannees as in tbe other. 

Birds, the passerine kind, are sidd to flwd m the seeds 

With avidity. 
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SOLANUM DULCAMARA. 

TV oody Nightshade, or Bitter-sweet. 

Class V. Pen'tanduia. — Ord. I. Monocysia. 

Nat. Ord. Lukid.b, Lin. Solaxe.«, Jma. De Cand. 

Solanacea!, Solane.e, Burn. 

(lEN CiiAU. Corolla wheel-shaped. Anthers open- 
ing' with two pores at the apex. Berry H or more 
celled. 

Shj:c. Char. Stem shrubby, zigzag, without thorns. 
Upper leaves irregularly hastate, the lower ones 
cordate. Racemes compound. Corymbiforui droop- 
ing. 

.Syn. — Stilanum lignasum, sea Dulcamara. Haii. Sun* 1 ; l^nrkAthO, 

Amaru dulciM. Gcf. Km, 'SbO,/, 

Sohuiuiii. n. 67/». Hall, Hi$t. v. i. X4B, 

Dulcamara flcxutMa. Mnenck, ilift/i. .*>14 

Vitiasyhcstris. Matih, Valf^r, v. V>.Ol9.; Cumer. Kpit.OSlK f. 

Sulunum Dulcamarsu Lm. Sf,, PL Hoi ; tru/d, r. 1. 10^J8; FLBrit.1!56; 

hond.fa^c, 1. t. 14; H Wr. f.5.5 . Um^k. Scot, 79 ; Bull. Fr, t, 23. 
Korhon.- /A iitcf-aiwcrc. Fr. ; Uulcamam, hal. ; Amaia-dukh, Sp. ; Dom* 
marf^a, Port. ; Bittersuss, Gcr.; BiUerukk, Dau.j Sxylctucha, Huss, 


Woody Niohtshadk, called also Bitter-sweet, from the 
flavour of the herb when chewetl, and in Cumberland, Fellon- 
UHMid, is an indigenous climbing shrub, very common in moist 
hedges on the banks of ditches and sometimes on old walls ; 
flowering from June to September. It grows also in similar 
situations in most parts of Eun)pe, occurring in Greece, and even 
as far north os Norway. 

This well-known species of Solanum has several long, slender, 
roundish, wiiuUng stems, dividc>d into a few ert«t, jdtemate 
branches, and rising, wheti supported, to the height of eight or 
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fen feet. The stalks are covered with a greyish-green bark, on 
the lower part, but of a purple hue on the upper side, towards 
the ends of the branches. The root is small, creeping, and 
woody. The leaves are alternate, acute, mostly smoc^th, though 
sometimes hairy, soft, of a dull gret»n colour, and 8up]K)rted on 
f(X)tstalk-«. They are cordate toward.s the bottom ; more or less 
perfectly halbert-shaped at the top. The flowers are in very 
elegant, branched corymbifonn racemes opjwsite to the leaves, 
or tertninal ; drooping, divaricate, and alternately subdivided. 
The calyx is small. 5-10-cleft, with blunt sc*gments: corolla 
wheel-siiaj>ed, consisting of five, reflectetl, equally divided, dcute, 
violet colourctl segments, with two round jxde green, or whitish 
spots at the base, and large yellow anthers, longer tlian the 
filaments, siilnroalesctiit into a sort of cone. The gerinen is 
roundish, having a thread-shajied style pnytx-ting Iwyoiul the 
anthers which dehisce by pores. The IxTries, which rijK'ii in 
autumn, are oval, scarlet, full of a nauseous juice, and amtain 
.H4‘veral whitish, jdano-convex seeds. The embryo is spiral. A 
hairy variety i.s mentioned by Ray as growing on the southern 
coasts of England ; and aiujther with white flowers is noticed 
by Alerrct : the leaves are sometimes found variegated. — Fig (a) 
represents the stamens ; (//) the pistil, germen, and calyx. 

The origin of the word Solannm is extremely doubtftd ; s<Hne 
iiigeniousetyinologistsderivcitfroiii .Vo/mi/ic//, {a W«ri,) comfort 
or consolation, in allusion to the relief aflTonk^d by wane sjHxicH 
as medicines, w hile other commentators Ixlieve the name to Ik* a 
corruption of Sulanttm a .suibus qu, suillum, qtaal suil)us 
adversus venenosos morlxis exhilxri solet;*’ and olluTs again, a 
referring to the splendour of the fruit 

QuAi.iTfKs AND CifEMicAt Prockrtiks. — The dricil herb is 
incxlorous; but the smell of the nxxmt plant is ben vy and dis- 
agreeable. Tht? stalks, whether frc‘sh or dricHl, have a slightly 
bitter taste, followed by a remarkable swc*etnes», iiomewhat re- 
sembling liquorice, a pcrculiarity which, no doulit, suggestcxl the 
names Ghjnpirrtjsf and Dultamaru^ of wditch the Etiglish trivial 
name is a just translation. The twigs, which for medicinal um 
should l>e gathered in the autumn, are tlie only parts employed, 



though the roots arc said to possess similar qualities. Water 
appears to be a perfect solvent of their active properties ; but 
much boiling destroys their powers. The chief soluble portion 
seems to be a kind of mucous extractive, which is taken up both 
by water and alcohol, though most by the former : and the 
nitrate of mercury and muriate of tin, give precipitates from both, 
though most from the water. An ounce of the twigs, according 
to Hartmann and Kuhn, when treated with alcohol, aflPorded 
two drachms and two scruples of extract. The same quantity 
treate<l with water, gave three drams and thirty-five grains. 

Solanum Dulcamara has been subjected to similar modes of 
analysis with many other plants, by which alkaloids or other 
active proximate principles have been extracted from them : and 
like veratrum, opium, and belladonna, it also affords an alkaloid, 
which has \yeei\ named by its discoverer, Desfosscs, Solnnia, 
Solania exists naturally in combination with malic acid, and if 
the juice of tlie ripe berries be expressed and filtered, it will be 
precipitated of a grey colour, on the addition of ammonia. To 
purify the stdania thus obtaintnl in a crude state, it should be well 
washinl, dried, and dissolved in hot alcohol, and the stdution, if 
t vapirated slowly, will thmw down the solania in the form of a 
white jww’der, having a {nearly lustre. It requires 8000 times 
its weight of alci>hol for its solution, is but sparingly soluble 
in <?thcr, and is wholly in8oluI)le both in water and in oil. Its 
reaction with acids is dec'idedly alkaline, for with them it forms 
neutral salts, having a bitter taste. A similar body has been 
ftnind in the other sj>ecies of Solanum as well as the Dulcafnara^ 
but in difTerent pnqmrtions ; to it they probably owe their 
|>oisonou 5 properties, as when given to animals it induces som- 
nolencv, but does not appear to be a very active principle. 
Jimm. de Pharm. vi. 4* vii. 

roisoNons Ekfkcts. — Belonging to the same natural order 
with hvoi^yawus, the diflfcrent species of Solanum are considered 
by Orfila and others, to be |K)sst\sst‘d of similar properties; 
although in a much less ]K)lent form, Indeeii we are inclined to 
think the identity of name with the deadlji nighti^lMdey (Atroj^a 
WUadonna,) which was formerly called likewise, Solanum, it Inniig 



the Solatium furiosum, lethale, somniferum, and melamxjeros of 
the older writers, has contributetl not a little to exaggerate the 
poisonous character of the Duhnmara and other sjx?cies of the 
modern genus Solanum. Schlegel, (Hufeland's journal 54, ii. 290 
says, that those persons are in error who have believed Solanum 
Dulcamara to possess distinct narcotic jiroperties. And M. Duval 
states, in his treatise on the Solanea*, that he found a dog itiight 
take 180 berries, or four ounces of the extract, without incon- 
venience ; and furthermore, he quotes an exjierinient on the human 
subject, where thirty-two drachms of extract were Uiken in two 
doses, alst) without injury. IjKm which evidence Chrislistin con- 
cludes, that ‘^if it has any jxiw^er at all, it must jHissess too little 
to be entithxl to the name of a |K)ison.''* A conclusion which 
st'ems justifietl by the previous evidence, and one in which we 
should have concurred, had not counter exjK*ricnce, such as we 
shall imiiK*diately adduce, led us to question its propriety, and 
to doubt whether some undetected error may not attach to tfie 
observations of M. Duval. We tluTcfore must warn our readers, 
that, given in an over dost*, a <lmKli<m of the twigs ofSidanuni 
Dulcamara pnKluces on the human subjeet the ordinary synq)- 
toms of narcotic |K>isons. Idle crimson IxTries, which with those 
of the white and black Hriony, (Bryonia, rfioicri, and Tannis 
i'iunmunU^) ornament our hedges at the approach of winter, 
are known to the jx^asaiitry by the name of ]K>ison berries/’ 
They have a disagreeable, bitter, naimxms taste; and the siib- 
jinntxl extract of a letter from Mr. Wluvler, Surgeon, of 
Bayswater, attests in a striking manner their deleterious eff’ects. 

'Mhi (lie 23nl of ScptejnlKT, 1824, I was wmt for, in haste, lo 
(WM cliihlreii heloiij'iiig to Mr. Hehliut, of Kensingtmi (travel Idts. 
'file filler five vears the yonn^^er three aiul a half, Whilt 
in a field, ehese hy iheir hoiiie, they were allnieted hy the «iighl 
of the Iwaulifnl red berrii^s of the Dm / ram am, and <*aeli ate a few. ()n 
their n tiini liutue, uIkhu an hour after partaking of tlieni, they were 
t<ei/.ed with tite luon! excriu iatiiig pains in the whole eourst* of the iiite^*- 
tine^ ; aUendMl widi emit heiil in the tlirrmt and chest. They could 
not hear die prcHKiire on the alsioiuen; and sullered much from 

nau'^ea, tlor t, i );ru''iruUtin of strength. It inimediafelv orrumsl to 
my nnnd that, the^r were die elfeets of mmic vegetahle miisoii, and on 
ijUfHiioning die mother, she as ertained where they had Wen, and that 
they hail partaken of M<me Iw rries, 'Mie pnlsaitiotiH at the wrist had now 
bi'cotnc fxeti'ditigly fuipaiit, and tbe bveatbitig painful and burrietb 



llol waU’r being at. I had them put into a bath, and administered 
a strong solution of sulphate of zinc every five miniiti^s, which soon dis- 
hwlged the contents of the stomach ; and I liad the satisfaction to see 
several berries ri-jected, which were partially masticated, and appeared as 
though they were undergoing the process of digestion. After coining 
out (»f the bath, leeches were applied to the abdomen, and the bleeding 
was encouraged by poultices. I also ordered twelve grains of calomel 
for the elder, and ten for the younger, wliich were followed by a mixture 
of castor oil. manna, and laudamnn, in proper proportions. Injections 
of beef broth weix; also frequently administered. Jn the evening, I 
found that the bowels had been freely acted on, and the evacuations 
\\ere green, slimy, and extremely offensive. I’he tongue of each was 
red and dry. 

** (Sept. 24ih.) The tongues continued in the same condition. The 
bowels hiwl been freely opened in the night. The breathing was but little 
iinj)roved. The bowels were imt so much distended, nor was the jiain 
produced by pressure, so great. 'Flic jmlses were still hard and (piick ; 1 
ihoref .re ordered the calomel, castor oil, and leeches to be repeated. 

*‘ (2'>tb.) Pulses soft arnl reduced in velocity. A gentle moisture 
pe rvaded their skins ; the breathing was better, and their bowels much 
vtdievt d ; the evacuations ha<l been plentiful, and were not so green. 

( 'alomef and casu»r oil to be jiersisted in. 

“ (‘iblb.) Arc much better and free from pain, but extremely debi- 
litated. Ordered iliem larf tea and mucilaginous drink. After this they 
gradually recovered, and on the 30ih I took leave of them.^’ 

** In a clhld of Mr. Simmons, four years old, residing in 

Camden s Place, swallo\vt>d >o;i.e of tlie berries. lie was a fine, stout, 
health V bov. The symptoms were exactly the same as those already 
described, but attended with violent vomiting and j)urging, with contrac- 
tion of the abdominal muscles. Thrre teas nho a profuse secretion of 
saliva, 1 t<Kik live ounces of hlotwl from the arm; gave twelve grains 
of calomel in a little sugar, and ordered the oily mixture \^ith lour 
drops laudanum in each dose. Leeches were aLo applied to the 
abthunen. In the evt niiig. I found that the Ixovels had been freely acted 
ou, and the brealliing was much improved. I ciuiiimied my attendance 
fi.r sevenil days, ami t(m>idered that his recovery was juobably pro- 
t» acted fu»m mv not having seen him till three hours atlei* he had taken 
the berries. 

I have hud the ])ain to b<‘ called to the Harrow Road, on two occa- 
(hf litilc Milli-n-rs fit.in uiy visits boitii.' protracted to 

1.11 and t«clu' h.mrs aficr the iw.is.m.ms repast. In neither ease could 
I ohliiiii leave to in>jieet the hodies. 

On aninmls. tho berries of Solanuin Dulcamara produce but 
little or no effect, as we have ascertained by experiments; the 
results t.f which supixirt the accuracy of those which are do- 
taileti in the work already referred to by M. Duval, entitled 
Ilmtaire Xaftirelle, MttVtcale, ct Ecommique des Solanum. 

Mkdicai. I’liofKKTiKs AND UsKS.-TliccfTects of the Solanum 
Dulcamara are those of a narcotic, diaphoretic and diuretic : in 
large tloses it produces nausea, vertigv), syntx.pe, diarrhtKa, and 



even death. Chronic rlieiunatisin, gout, incipient phthisis, 
huinoral asthma, jaundice, and several other diseases, are said to 
have been benefited by the use of this plant ; and although it 
is now but little employed, it has been highly recommended by 
Linnaeus, Carrere, and others, for its efficacy in herpetic diseases, 
scabies, and the eruptive or secondary symptoms of syphilis. 
Murray, in his “ Apparatus Medicaminum,*” says it promotes 
all the secretions ; and Bergius recommends its use in rheuma- 
tism, uterine obstructions, and suppression of the lcK*hia. Ac- 
cording to a letter from Sir Alexander Crichton, which is pul>- 
lished in Dr. Willan’s celebrated work on Diseases of the Skin, 
only two cases of Lepra Gra^corum, out of twenty-three, re- 
sisted its action. Psoriasis and pityriasis, appeared also to be 
benefited by it. His mode of employing it is the following : 
Take of the stalk of Dulcamara^ one ounce ; water a pound and a 
half ; boil to a pound, and strain when cold. Of this decoction, 
the ]>atient is recoimnendetl to take two ounces, morning, noon, 
and evening, and to increase the doses till a pint is consumed a 
day. Where the skin is not in an inflamed or very irritable 
state, a strong deaiction may be applied, as a useful auxiliary. 
Dr. Crichton found that in delicate |KH>plc, and hysterical 
women, it frequently produce^J syncope and slight ])alpitation of 
the heart, attended occasionally by nausea and giddiness. Our 
own experience confirms these remarks; but if the dose W 
Homewdiat diminished, and an aromatic added, thciie symptoms 
cease. Professors Bigelow and ^Murray and Dr. Bateman con- 
firm the utility of this uiedicinc ; and the latter considers, that 
‘‘ one of the most effectual remedies for lepra, under all its va- 
rieties, is the decoction of the leaves and twigs of the Solaiuiin 
Dulcamara*^ We have often given it to {latients afflicted with 
the different varieties of lepra, and sometimes with success ; but 
as lepra is a disease, which, in this country, may W generally 
traced to a want of tone or vigour in the whole system, we prefer 
a general mode of treatment to a specific one ; and believe, that 
experience will confirm the propriety of this view of the subject. 
By some it is averred to Ik? a valuable auxiliary to mercury, and 
as it is a medicine indigenous to our own country, we should 
strongly recommend it to be employed on an extensive scale, in 



our hospitals, that its real powers may be ascertained. Dr. 
Cullen found different parcels of the herb to exhibit very dif. 
ferent degrees of strength ; but as we think with Professor 
Bigelow, that ‘‘ the appearance of slight narcotic symptoms is an 
evidence of the goodness of the medicine,” we can regulate the 
dose by its effects. As it is an active medicine, it is proper to 
begin with small doses. Dr. R. Pearson, in his practical Sy- 
nopsis of the Materia Medica, observes that an infusion or decoc- 
tion of the stalks or twigs is a powerful diuretic, and has been 
given with good effect in humoral asthma and dropsy. He re- 
commends two drachms of the fresh stalks, chopped small, to 
be infused in eight ounces of boiling water. Of this infusion, 
which is a more certain preparation than the decoction, since 
by long boiling the active properties of the plant are mostly 
dissi|>ated, two ounces may be given three or four times a day. 
Of the yxiwder, which is rarely employed, the dose may be from 
one scruple to a drachm or more, gradually increased. 

Off. Pkei*.— D ecoctum Dulcamara?. I. 


SOLANUM NIGRUM. 

ConwwHf or Garden Nightshade* 

Spec. Char. Stem herbaceous, without thorns. 
Leaves ovate, bluntly toothed, or wavy. Umbels 
simple, lateral, drooping. 

— Sohtnuni vulgwn>. Unii, 

S. hortenM. Ctr. Km. 339 ./. ; Kalfr. e. S. 41 .=../. 

Si. nigrum. Li». Up. PI. iOOi »-««• "• 1- '• 

HWr.S««.l.p.37.«.SSri. 

ro»MS.-Mor»IU de Mim. Fr.; SMtro nero; WortlU, It.; Jhnial 

«.™. Sp.; Carten . Sochl « haUe «, Oot.i Sdururt. Dmi.; H.MlrtfgrS*. 


Gaubek Niohtsuabk is an annual plant, occasionaUy however 
becoming perennial, common on waste, as well as cultivatetl 
grounds, in all parts of Europe, flowering from June toSeptember. 
The toot is fibrous. The stem rises about a foot and a half in 



height, with numerous angular, or winged, leafy branches, rough, 
at>d of a purple colour. The leaves are alternate, slightly downy, 
sinuated, or indented, and placed on short footstalks. The flowers 
are in small simple umbels or sertula, the petals are white, with 
yellow anthers, and stand on simple downy pedicles. The lierries 
are about the size of currants, globular, usually black, but occa- 
sionally yellow, according to Hudson. 

Our figure shows a small sprig, both in flower and fruit ; the 
several parts of fructification are likewise se|xirately shown; (c) 
the calyx, with gernieii, style, and stigma ; (d) the corolla, with 
the snbcoalescent anthers; (e) an anther separate, showing its 
dehiscence by pores, and giving exit to the pollen; a section of 
the fruit, showing the seras: (g) a seed the natural size; (h) a 
seed magnified. 

Qijalitiks axd CiiKMiCAt. Propekties. — Garden Night- 
shade has a foetid odour, but the taste is merely herbact*ouR, 
without any [leculiar flavour. The same new alkaline principle 
was discovered in the fruit of this as in the precetling sjx^cies oy 
M. Desfosses, in combination with malic acid, and which he has 
denominated Sohnine* It is obtained siinplv by adding am- 
monia to the filtered juice of the ripe berries, efigesting the pnv 
cipitatc in alcohol, and evafiorating the solution. Solanine has a 
very hitter, nauseous taste, but it apfiears from recent experi- 
ments to possess little or no miKlicinal proficrties. 

Poisonous Ekkkcts. — K viry part of the plant is [Kiisonuus. 
According to Wepfer, three children, uprm eating the berries, were 
suddenly siezetl with cardialgia, sickness, and delirium, at'coin- 
panied with spasms and remarkable distortions of the limbs. 

Medjcai. Properties — The results of experiments to ascer- 
tain the real virtues of this plant are very discordant. According 
to Mr. Gataker, who in the year J757 piililishetl **()lmTvatiuii» 
on the internal use of the Sidanuin,” it is a powerful narcotic, 
sudorific, cathartic, and diuretic. I^udy, it has been made the 
Miliject of experiment, by Orfila, who found its extract to 
|>os»es8 nearly the power and cmergy of lettuce-opium.f In- 
tenially, it has lK?en found serviceable in cancerous and scrofuKniH 
ulcers, in some cutaneous affections, and in dropsies. Extemall y, 
im*d as a fomentation, it is advantagecnisly employed as a dis- 
cutient and anc^yne, in various affections of the skin, tumours, 
glandular swellings, and scrofulous and ill-conditioned sore. The 
fh^he of the powdered leaves is from one to three grains. The 
Solanum/zi^e^am appears to lie more active than either of our 
native s|H^ies. as fifteen berrte^ acmrding to Duval, have 
caused hurried breathing and vomiting. The Solanum mnmmimtm 
seems also to be a (Kiwerful plant, as according to M. Desalleurs, 
the tunics of the fruit have been known to produce vomiting, 
giddiness, and confusion of mind.*- Jot# m. rfe C/i. Med. 

Bulhiin h Snent. Mfd. if Mart, tttltt, t Goftrufr, ii. p. 





XVlIl 


DIGITALIS PURPUREA. 

Purple Foxglove ; or Folksglove. 


Class Xl\. Didynamia. — Ord. 11. Angiospermia. 

Kat. Ord. Lubid^, Lin. Scbophdlaeiie, Jtiss. 
SottOi>HULARi:MF.,F,, Dc Cond. ScilOPHULABIACEj:, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Calyx 5-cleft, irregular. Corolla bell- 
shaped, obliquely 4 or 5-lobed, unequal, ventricose 
beneath. Capsule ovate, acuminate, i^-celled, and 
many seeded. 

Spec. Char. Segments of the calyx ovate, acute ; 
corolla obtuse, upper lip scarcely divided ; leaves ovate, 
lanceolate, crenate, downy. 

purjiurea. lAv, PL 86B ; WUld, r. 283; Ft, Bnt. 66.S ; 

Hail %«. 283; Oer, Fm.790. f\ I ; Bull. Fr, t. 21. 

DiptfiUA, 11 . 330. Hall, HUt, r, 1. 143. 

Ctuitpanula s<*u Digitalis. Trag. Ilht, VS9.f. 

yoHhWS,^l)igitale pautprff, Fr. ; Guantelli, Ital. ; DiJUal, Sp. ; Digital, 

Fortug. ; Der gemeine fingerkut,Oer . ; Fingerhor, Sired, ; ^aperstok, Russ. ; 

Vingtrhoeil, Dutch. 


Foxclove, n corruption of Folk^love, an orthography which 
should be rt'stored, may be considered not only as the most beau- 
tiful and conspicuou.s of our indigenous plants, but as one of 
the most valuable articles of the materia medica. It is equally 
remarkable fi»r its stately growth, its elegant flowers, and its 
|Mwcrful eflects on the animal economy. It is a biennial plant, 
growing abundantly in most jmrts of the island, particularly in 
the northern counticss, on hedge-banks, and uncultivated places, 
deligliting in a sandy or gravelly soil. We have found it, but in 
iMi great plenty, in most of the woods near London ; but Sir 
James E. Smith affirms that it rarely, if ever, occurs in Norfolk 
or Suffolk. Itflowersin June and July. 



The name Digitalis^ derived by Fuchsius, who first gave it to 
this plant, from digitabulum^ a thimble, has an evident reference 
to the finger^like flowers of the plant; a similitude which has 
been recognized in almost every country in which it is found ; as 
may be seen by the names, Fingerbor, Fingerhut, Vingerhoed, 
Digital, given to it by the Spaniards, the Dutch, the Ger- 
mans, and the Swedes. Mr. llootsey in a very interesting com- 
mentary on the medical plants mentioned by Shakspeare, com- 
municated to the Medico^Botanical Society of London, and 
w hich will be shortly published in their Transactions, expresses 
an opinion that this plant is the ‘‘ long purples'' of the {xx?t, an 
opinion contrary to that generally maintained, some species of 
orchis being in general referreti to. He says, ^*the names of 
Fikrglove or Folksglo^^e^ Finger Jlower^ or Digitalis, and dogs' 
fingers, as the plant is called in Wales, together with the mag- 
nificent spike of purple flowers borne by the digitalis 
induce me to conjecture that it is alluded to by our illustrious 
poet as Imiff purples. 

There Is a willow grows ascant the brook 
ITiat shews his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 

There with (antostic garlands did she make. 

Of crow -flowers, nettles, daisies, and long-puq)les, 

That liberal shepherds give a grossetr name. 

But our cold maids do dead mms JSnpen call them/' 

Hamlet f iv, 7. 

This question, however, still remains unsettled, for as the 
writer adds : — 

The common blue-MU to which Salisbury attached the epitit€«t 
fe$(alh, might perhaps lie thought to be the garland flowers of Ophelia; 
but Lightfoot myn, it is the orchis nmscula ; though Martyti considers 
that die name of dead men's Jingers would better apply to the |)tdmaleil 

sjxxies/* 

Foxglove rises with a round, erect, downy, and generally un- 
divided stem, to the height of three or four feet. The root is 
whitish, and consists of numerous long and slender fibres. The 
lower leaves are large, ovate pointetl, on sliort winged foot- 
stalks, and spreading ufxin the ground; the cauline ones are 
alternate, or elliptic-oblong, somewhat decurrent; and both 



kinds are downy, much wrinkled, crenate, and of a dull green 
colour on the upper surface, and }»der underneath. The flowers 
are numerous, on short footstalks, drooping, of a bright reddish 
or purple colour, and terminate the stem in an elegant pyramidal 
spike. The calyx is divided into five acute segments; the 
upper one narrower than the rest: the corolla is bell-shaped, 
liairy, and spotted within, inflated on the lower side, and con- 
tracted at the base ; the upper lip is slightly cloven, emarginate, 
and smaller than the lower one. The filaments are awl-shaped, 
inserted into the base of the corolla, bent downwards, and sup- 
|x>rting large, oval, deeply cloven anthers ; the germen is ovate, 
|)ointed, liaving a simple style with a bifid stigma closed in 
the early stages, but opening as the flowers arrive at pu- 
l>erty. The capsule is ovate, acuminate, the length of the 
calyx, bilcKular, with two valves, containing numerous small, 
oblong, brow^ush seeds. A variety with white flowers is cul- 
tivatetl in gartlens, as an ornamental plant. — Fig. (a) represents 
the germen and pistil ; (b) the corolla cut away to show the 
insertion of the filaments, and the position of the anthers; (c) 
the calyx. 

Although this plant is so elegant and stately in its appear- 
ance, it does not appear to have attracted the attention of the 
ancients. Fuchsius, in his J/wt Stirp 1542, is the first author 
who notices it : and from him it received the name of Digitalis, 
in allusion to the Germ»an name of FingerhuU which signifies a 
finger-stall, from the blossoms resembling the finger of a glove. 
All |»arts of the |)lant have at different times been used, and 
we understand that the flowers are still preferred by some prac- 
titioners in the west of England. It was first introduced into 
the l.,ondon Pharmacopieia in 1721, (foUa^ Jhres^ mnm^) was 
discarded in the ensuing edition of 1746, and has been since 
restoreil; having encountered a like alternation of favour and 
pmscription in the Edinburgh College. 

Our own countrymen iiave long been aware of some of its 
most self-evident eflects, for according to Gerarde, p. 647, 

boiled in water or wine and drunken, it doth cut and consume 
the thickc toughne^ of gi'oss and sUmie flegme, and naughtie 



humours. The same, or boiled with honied water and sugar, 
doth scoure and dense the brest, ripeneth and bringeth forth 
tough clammie flegme. It openeth also the stoppage of the 
liver, spleene, and milt, and of the inward parts r’' and Parkinson 
not only recommended it to be externally applied to scrophulous 
diseases, but extols it as an expectorant, and “ to dense and purge 
the body both iipwanls and downwards of tough flegme and 
damray humours.'’ He also states, that it is effective against 
the falling sickness.” Dr. Withering never oliserved any of our 
cattle to eat it. 

Qt'ALITIKS AXD CHEMICAL PuOPERTlKS. The IcaVCS of 

Digitalis should lie collected just as the plant is about to blossom, 
and the same addee which we gave res|x*cting the drying and 
jxTservation of Conium maculatum^ applies t*(pially to them ; 
and those plants should be preferred for medicinal purjKises 
which grow wrild in elevated situations exposed to the sun. For 
although the beauty of the foxglove has made it a denizen of 
our ganlens, its properties are much impaired by cultivation, 
especially in damp or shady situations. When properly dried, 
the leaves have a slight narcotic odour, and a bitterish nauscH>U8 
taste. When reduced to powder, they are of a beautiful green 
colour, which will be preserved by exclusion from light and air. 
The active principle has been separated by M. le Kayer, and is 
teniied Digiialine, It is inodorous, very bitter, deliquescM>nt, 
and soluble in water, alcohol, and ether ; and is deconifiosed by 
heat. He procured it by digesting the leaves in ether, Inith 
cold and warm, and treating the solution with hydrated oxide of 
lead ; or the infusion may be evaporated to the consistence of an 
extract, which, if distsilved in distilled water, will part with some 
chlorcqihylle : and if the sedutioo, which reddens litmus |)a{)er, 
lx* acte<] on with acetate of lead, Altered, evaporateil, and again 
treated with ether and re-erapemted, the result is Digitalia. 

'‘This •aliiifr suUtsncc is cotijecittfed to W fUe aclire jirinaple of the 
leavtrs of the Ihi^iialts purpurea; hut (as lliotmsioti says,) it is pro* 
bahly a am]nmu\ anil the tiroihict of ilie pnxess by wliicb it 

obtainetl. 7 lx: (Ururnmimttoti of tfiin ixHiit (he miiimies*) is fottii* 

' a matter of little momeni, as the leairai of the Foxglore, when 



properly dried and well preserved, are active in such small quantity, that 
little benedt would result from a separation of their active agent. 

" When one ounce of the leaves of Foxglove are acted on by alcohol, 
the spirit takes up about gr. xx, and leaves, on evaporation, a green matter 
resembling tallow in consistence, bnt rather more tenacious, and having 
a disagreeable virulent smell. It does not furnish ammonia by distil- 
lation, and is not acted upon by acids. This must not be confounded 
with the Digitalia already described, which is a brown, pitchy deliques- 
cent substance, capable of being crystallized, but not affording regular, 
crystals, and scarcely ever obtained in a crystalline state. M. Pauguy 
has also obtained from Digitalis a white crystalline substance, in fine 
aciculiir crystals, insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and ether. 
As it does not display any of the virtues of the plant, I shall not (con- 
tinues our author) make any comments upon it.” 

Digitalis alsoappears to contain extractive resin, and some saline 
matter. Both water and alcohol extract the virtues of the leaves, 
but lx>iling them impairs their power. Precipitates are produced 
by miiphaie of acetate of lead, and the infusion of yellow 
hark, &c. which are hicompatibles in mixtures containing 
Digitalis, if used medicinally ; but the latter is an excellent 
antidote to counteract the baneful influence of an over-dose. 

PoisoKoiJs Effects. — When taken in an over-dose, or inju- 
diciously administered, it produces vertigo, drowsiness, vomiting, 
and purging; increased secretion of urine with frequent desire to 
empty the bladder, and sometimes inability to retain it ; occa- 
sionally, however, the urine is suppressed, and profuse salivation 
sujjcrvenes ; the pulse also intermits, is slow, and exceedingly 
depressed. Delirium, hiccough, cold sweats, indistinct vision, 
convulsions, and syncope* terminate the scene. Perhaps its 
poisonous effects may be best described by examples. 

Cask 1st.— Dr. W. lleniy’ was called, in October 1809, to assist a 
female, an out-jmticnl of the* ISIauchestcr Infirmary, labouring under 
dropsy, who had taken an overdose of decoction of Foxglove. It was 
prt‘paVed hv iKuling two handfuk of the leaves in a quait of water, 
ami then pa ssing the mass, so as to exjwl the whole of the liquor. Of 
this, at si ven a. m. she drank two tea-cups full, amounting in the 
whole to not le>s than ten onnce.s by measure. Before eight, she began 
to he sick, and vinnited.part of the contents of her stomach. Enough, 
however was ntained to excite vomitinc and retching throughout the 
whole of that and the following day, durin^j which, every thing that 
was taken was instantly rejected. In the intervals of sickness she 
WHS cxeesmvely iaiiit, and her skin was covertnl with a cold sweat. 
The w and bps swelled, and there wm a constant flow of viscid 
saliva from the mouth. Very iittU urine was voided on the day she 



took the Digitalis, and on the following dags the action of the kid-- 
negs was entirely suspended. When Dr, Henry saw her, which wm 
forty-eight hours after she had taken the poison, the tongue was white, 
the ptyalisin continued, though in a less degree, and tue breath was 
foetid. The pul^ was low, irregular, (not exceeding forty,) and after 
every third or fourth pulsation, an intermission occurr^ for some 
seconds. She complained also of general pmns in the limbs, and 
cramps in Uic legs. By the use of effervescing draughts, and ether 
with ammonia, she gradually recovered her imperfect healtit. Dr. Henry 
remarks, that she bad not taken any mercury, and that the ptyalisin was 
entirely the effect of Digitalis.* 

This case is exceedingly interesting It proves how carelessly 
medicine of the most deleterious description is frequently admi- 
nistered, even in our charitable institutions; and it confirms the 
fK)wtT of Digitalis ujxin the salivary glands, which Dr. Wither- 
ing supposed that it sometimes excites. Dr. Barton, of America, 
also has known it to produce salivation on si^veral patients. 

A very interesting though fatal case, which arose frtnn an over- 
dose administered by a quack doctor, and which tlic 

ground of a criminal trial at London, in 1826, is abridged by Dr. 
Christison from the same journal. 

2d. — Six ounces of a strong dc»coction wen* taken as a laxative early in 
the inoniing. Vomiting, colic, and purging, were the first symptoms ; 
towards the aftemoou lethargy siiperwned ; aliout midnight the colic and 
purging returned ; afterwards gcfiieral convulsions inarh* their apj>e»ranre, 
and a surgeon, who saw the patient at an early hour of the succeeding 
nionjing, found him violently convulsed, with tljc pupiU dilated and 
iiiHensible, and the pulse slow, feeble, and irregular ; coma gradually sue- 
ci‘e<led, and death t^iok place in tweuiy-lwo hours after tin* poison was 
swallowed. Hie p^t mortem appearances are very iinjierfecUy ntcordetl 
in lhi.H case ; and this is the more to Ihj regretted, as an hiatus hl?n^ remains 
in the foxicolc^cal history of the dnig, that much wants filling up. 

!id. — It is sometimes ciistomaTy, in pbannaceucical laWntiories, to 
leave tiiu lures U)xm the dregs, after tliey imve sto<Hl a <luc tinu*, and 
gradually to pour off ihtf clear part for me ; the dregs are ahem anls 
prc^Mxl out, and the last |Kifiion of the tincture acquires, by this careless 
nroceedirig, drmble llie strength of llie first. A |)ersoii suffering under 
iiydrothomx, who had been in the habit of faking forty drops of liiiciurtr of 
Digitalis eveiy night, went from home without his tniHitcine, and was 
obliged to send to an a|H>ihecary in the country for an ounce of the 
Uncture, of which he i*>ok his accustonied dose : its effects w€*re much 
more violent tlian usual, and he died, exhausted by repeated fainting, in 
the morning.'’ 


PMnImrgh Msdieut omd Surgknl JenrmI, voL vlii. p« 



4th. — Mr. Brande in his Elements of Pharmacy, observes, " I know an 
instance of a ])erson who suffered under anasarca of the legs, and who ap- 
pH^ for relief at a Dispensary, where he received a box of pills, one of 
which he was directed to take three times a day. On the evening of the 
third day, he complained of great debility and faintness, and in the course 
of tlie night vomiting and fainting fits came on : in the morning he died, 
upon attempting to get out of bed.”* 

These cases, as well as many others which could be adduced, 
prove the imperious necessity of closely watching the effects of 
this medicine. 

Boerhaave and Haller were aware of its poisonous qualities : 
and M. Saleme, of Orleans, gave continued doses to a turkey; 
an interesting account of which may be found in Hist de V Acad- 
174sS, p. 84. On opening it, he found the heart, lungs, liver, 
and gall-bladder shrunk and contracted : the stomach was quite 
empty, but not deprived of its villous coat. 

Orfila also made an extensive series of experiments upon ani- 
mals, w*ith the powder, extract, and tincture of the leaves of fox- 
glove, and from these it appears to cause, in moderate doses, 
vomiting, giddiness, languor, and death in twenty-four hours, 
without any other symptom of note ; but in larger doses, it 
likewise produc^.H tremors, convulsions, stupor, and coma. It acts 
energetically lx)th when applied to a wound, and when injected 
into a vein. Christison from ToxicoL Gen* ii» 286. 

Tkeatmext.— The effects of Digitalis must be combated by 
cordials ; as, for example, brandy, punch, aromatic confection, and 
anmionia. As the infusion of yellow bark, (Cinchona cordifoUa) 
forms an insoluble precipitate with both tincture and infusion of 
foxglove, itliecoinesan excellent antidote, and may be administered 
ill Urge dost*s, or as a diluent to wash out the stomach. Small 
doses of opium have liecn found useful, and the dormant powers 
must Ik' roused by frictions, blisters, cold affusions, &c. Should 
neither vomiting nor purging have been produced by the poison, 
they must be excited by appropriate medicines ; or, as in all 
sillier cases, when at hand, the stomach-pump shouldbe resorted 
to in the first instance, to remove the offending matter. 


• Brsmle i EUmenU »f Pharmactf, p. BO and 8t. 



Medical Properties and Uses. — Were all that has 
been written on Digitalis to be collected, a ponderous volume of 
contradictions would be the result ; for although the known vir- 
tues of the plant may be stated in a very small compass, it was 
at one time held forth as a never-failing remedy in the worst 
and most common of diseases— pulmonary consumption. It was 
of course prescribed by almost every practitioner throughout the 
United Kingdom ; but time, which settles down the minds of 
men to a just appreciation of the truth, has proved that it is 
only in the incipient stages of tubercular consumption, when in- 
dammator}' action has been sulidued by other means, or in the ad- 
vanced stages when the pulse shows that bleeding has diminished 
the chronic inflammation of the substance of the lungs, that the 
sedative effects of Digitalis, which are so benign and truly valu- 
able, can be advantageously produced. And even in such cases 
as these, although we call in to our assistance all the valuable 
auxiliaries of season, air, clothing, and diet, we shall often be dis- 
appointed : and debility, which wc wish to control or prevent, 
will too often appear to be accelerated by it. 

M. Neuman of Berlin recommends the administration of an 
infusion of the leaves (two ounces of the dried leaves to six- 
ounces of boiling water) to be given in doses of a spocmful every 
hour, in chronic catarrh, and to be perseven‘d in until nausea, or 
a sense of constriction of the throat, or irregularity of pulse, 
follow. We ean speak from experience of its beneficial effects 
in such cases, even when administered much more sparingly. 

The direct power that it exerts over the heart, whereby the 
pulse is reduced both in power and velocity, entitles it to our 
notice, as one of the most important of our indigenous medkines. 
And although its ** utility in affections of this viscus has been 
questioned, experience has confirmed its efficacy in hypertrophy 
of the left ventricle, with or without dilatatimt of its cavity t it 
diminishes tin* action of the diseased orgwi, and with this the 
vertigo, pulsation of the head, singing in the ears, and other 
synqiathvtic affections of the encephalon attendant upon this 
state of the heart.”— Wionijwion. 

We fear, however, that its effects in inflaonnatory diseases, and 



fevers, are not suflBciently known ; for although it was formerly 
used,* and Dr. Clutterbuck recommends it in typhus, and other 
forms of fever, it is not very generally prescribed. 

Foxglove has been usually regarded as a direct sedative, but 
from the experiments and observations of Dr. Hallaran, it is 
shown to be rather a narcotic, first producing stimulating and 
afterwards sedative effects. This fact was first noticed by Dr. H. 
in a case of mania, where the tincture of Digitalis had been 
given in mistake for tincture of opium ; and taking advantage of 
this discovery, he used it with great success, in such cases of 
mania where the action of the circulating system needed excite- 
ment and where narcotics were required. Subsequent experi- 
ments have fully borne out the observations of Dr. H., and it is 
now well known that in doses of from half a grain to two or three 
grains of the powder of the leaves, it excites the brain and ali- 
mentary canal powerfully ; and that its sedative or depressing 
effects on the circulating system are secondary. According to 
the Lcipsick experiments, as quoted by Dr. A. T. Thompson, 
giddiness, dull headache, heat of the face, dullness of aght, 
and intoxication, indicate its influence cm the brain, while its 
operation on the alimentary canal is shown by heat in the 
pharynx, colic, and costiveness ; and the subsequent depression 
of the circulation, and small feeble pulse, are sufficient evidences 
of its secondary or sedative effects. It is only by distinguishing 
these two stages of its operation, that the contradictory accounts 
of the influence of Digitalis can be reconciled, or those cases in 
which it can be beneficially employed be critically known from 
those in which its exhibition would be injurious. 

As a diuretic, it is much used and highly prized, being more 
powerful and certain in its efiects than any other. Withering 
afiirms, that it is most successful in those cases of dropsy, in 
which debility is completely marked, and when the countenance 
is pale, the pulse weak, and the muscular energy diminished ; 
while in an apposite state of the system it is more liable to fail. 


• .Wnwti AnsU* wrb. huju. fehriciwntibo,. « 

iDimXm •uprrpurgm*'*""’* vonuUouos bumidionbus sIto moUtnr.— Ron Hu- 
forw Rtawtonuo. ort. 
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These observations are very often borne out by experience ; and 
in the latter state of constitution, the exhibition of squills, of 
cream of tartar, and other debilitating agents, or copious bleed* 
ings to effect a reduction of strength, will frequently ensure its 
diuretic effects. How these effects are produced, it is difficult 
to ascertain, for when administered to a person in good health, 
the secretion of urine is not increased. We must therefore sup* 
pose, that it exerts no direct action on the kidneys, but that the 
diuresis must be ascribed to a balancing or correction of the 
secreting and absorbent systems; the latter being stimulated 
not only to regain their lost power, but to act with a force suffi* 
ciently great to carry off the effused fluid. Should it produce 
nausea or purging, its diuretic effects will boim{mired. Wither- 
ing advises us to give the powder in a dose fn>ni one to three 
grains, or an ounce of the infusion every eight hours, when the 
constitution is robust. These doses are to be continued until 
the meiiicine acts on the kidneys, the stomach, the pulse, or the 
bowels ; and is to be stopjied on the first apfiearance of such 
eff*ects. 

Dr. Murray^'s remarks on this jiart of the subject are so 
valuable, that we make no a{K>logy for transcribing them. 

“ lliougli Withering enjoined strictly the catttkm tieceswirv in the 
use of Foxglove, the doM^s j>rescrilH*<l in his directions arc ]H'rlia|>$ mtber 
large : and the propriety of the method which has jwiuit limif* In eti re* 
conniiended, of progresAively iiicmixing the d<m* nntil the effects arc 
obtained, is doubtful. If the dose be at stniili, or at least, if having 
Weil raiml to one grain of the powder, or one ounce of tlie ttifuKion, 
twice in iwenlv-four hours, it W coutiiiuei] at this quantity, the diuretic 
operation will ke obtained in no long time without any tinpleaitam svnqi* 
tom, and when it counnerices, will continue of itself, even though the 
d^m in suspended. Or if, from {leculiarity of hahits, or the state of 
dW*ase, the dose mjtiires to be inirreased, it ought to be done slowly, and 
without dial regularly progreaatve atigtneiiuiion which has Iwsen recoiw 
mended. And if the eflWia begin to cease before the reduction of die 
clropical swelling be co^kted, it may lie easily renewal by a repetition 
of tins moderate dose. Tim m^e of administering FoxgWe is tbal sug- 
gested by the nature of its actioo. llie |)eculiarity which is character* 
istic of it, b iu tendency to aeeiiinalate in the system, its effitets not ap- 
pearing for a time, hut at leiigdi being suddenly induced. There k no 
iiecesrity, thenrfirrts loincreaiw its dose, or to give one that is large, with 
the view of sjieedily inducing its action, stria* from its cottlitiucd mhiii- 
nistration ihii will in no long time be establbiiis], and without that 
naxard which b otherwbe incurred from this |ieetttuirtty tii its operation.'^ 



It does not appear to be very useful in ovarian dropsy, nor in 
hydrocephalus intemus, or water of the brain ; and in hydro- 
thorax, or dropsy of the chest, however valuable, it is a doubt- 
ful remedy ; for it too often sinks the pulse, and diminishes the 
vital energies generally ; and is particularly distressing from its 
producing nausea, and endangering deliquium; results which 
ought more especially to be guarded against in dropsy of the 
chest, as it is, in most cases, not merely a disease of debility, but 
of enfc*ebled age. When the full effects of Digitalis are exert- 
ing themselves, it is advisable that the patient should be kept in 
a recumbent p>sture, as many sudden deaths are on record, 
which are attributable to a neglect of this precaution ; for upon 
any sudden, and often u{>on any trifling exertion, the pulse im- 
mediately quickens, the heart throbs violently, nausea and faint- 
ing come on, and |)ersons under the full influence of Digitalis 
have not unfrequently died suddenly under such circumstances.’' 
When o()iiim disagrees Digitalis may be substituted for it in 
cases of diarrlima, and should always be preferred where there is 
any disposition to inflammation of the mucous membrance of the 
lK>wels. Palpitation of the heart, phlegmasia dolens, aneurisms 
and pneumonia after bleeding, are often relieved by it ; and in 
the acute stages of gonorrluea virulenta, it is a valuable medicine. 
Cases of its success in epilepsy have been lately recorded ; and 
in conjunction with copious blcH^ding, in a case of that rare 
tlisease, Paruria inops, in which there is no secretion of urine, 
and w here the patient generally dies in a few hours from serous 
applexy, it cflected a cure. ‘‘ It has also been found of the 
greatest service when conjoined with nitrous acid, in the dropsy 
which occurs in broken down constitutionsthat have been harassed 
hy mercury ; but will not cure a dropsy attended with palsy, 
unsound viscera, or other complications of disease: but by allay- 
ing the urgency of the symptoms, it gains time for other medi- 
cines to act.'' 

Formerly it was externally applied by fomentations and oint- 
menu; and so highly was it prized by the Italians, that they 
have the adage. Aralda tuttele piaghe salda,” Foxglove cures 
all wounds. U is now fallen into disuse, although strongly re- 



commended by Murray,* Hulse, and other eminent practitioners. 
The infusion of Digitalis is a good form of administradoii in 
dropsy ; or should the powder be given, it m\ist be prescribed in 
the form of a pill, aa in an interesting case, by £. Chantourd1e,f 
it remained several days in the strnnach, adhering closely to 
the parieties of that oigan, and producing violent and dangerous 
effects. Its existence in the bowels was proved by its appear* 
ance in the dejections. The root has been occasionally used, but 
as the plant is biennial, it cannot be depended on. 

As boiling much impairs the power of Digitalis, the Dublin 
formula of decoction is the worst that could have been devised, 
_ without the object of the College was to moderate its effects, and 
even then it would be $ most uncertain method. Upon the other 
preparations Dr. A. T. Thompson makes the following pertinent 
remarks. “ The Pharmacopeias order an infusion and a 
tincture of Digitalis ; but there Is great uncertainty in both pro* 
parations ; owing to the careless manner in which the leaves are 
frequently dried ; and the only advantage of even a correct 
analysis d the plant would be the obtaining a vehicle which 
diould always ensure a preparation of a definite strength. As 
far as my experiments enable me to decide, I am disposed to 
think that sudi a vehicle will be found in ether, which takes up 
the whtde of the colouring matter, and when the solution is eva- 
porated, leaves a green principle, possessing in a high d^pee the 
properties of the plant The solution of this in alkohol might 
be em|d<^ed with advantage." Mat. Med. I. 580. An instance in 
pmnt is recorded by Dr. Williams, who says that “ two ounces of 
the tincture M the London College have been taken in two doses, 
^th a short interval between them, yet without causing any in- 
convenieoce.’’ 

Opr. Pacr.— Deooctum Digitalis. J). 

Infusum Digitalis. L E. 

Tinctura Digitalis. L. E. D. 


• Mum; Apfmat, Mti. i, p. 491. t Jmmml OtninI 4* Oclobw IMf . 
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PARIS QUADRIFOLIA. 

Herb Parit, One~beny, or TYue-love, 

Class VIII. OcTANDaiA. — Order IV. Tetbagynia. 

Nat. Ord. SARMENTACKiE, Lin. Aspabagi, Juss. 
Smilace^e, R. Brown. Shilace^ PARiDEiE, Bart. 

Gen. Char. Calyx 4-leaved. Petals^. .Berry 4-celled, 
superior. Seeds several, biseriate. 

Spec. Char. Leaves whorled, ovate, usually four. 

♦Sjffi, — ll«rba Paris, liaii, Syn, 264, 1 ; Gsr. Em, 405. /. ; Park, Theatr, 390 j 
Comer, EpU, 

Paris, n. 1006. Hall, Hut, v, 1. 429. 

Solanum quadrifolium baccifemin, Bauh, Pin, 167, 
t'ra hlpulina, sea Aster, Trag. Higt, 307,/. 308. 

Aeonitum pardaliauchea, Fucks, Hist. 87./. Ic. 48. /. 

Paris quadrifolia, Lin. Sp, Pi. 526 ; Willd, v,t, 471 ; FI, JBrit, 431. 

FoasiOM. — Pariseite ; Raisin tie reward, Fr. ; ParUetta, Portug. ; Um di wipe, 
II.; r/his de terro, Sp. ; Die Einbeere, Ger.; Wolfsbetiit Dutch; Elkatr, 
Dan. ; Trollhart Swed. ; irertwei gio#, Uuas. 

Ok the genus Paris, two sjjecies only are known, Paris quadri- 
foHa, which is a native of most countries of Europe, and Paris 
potyphylla, a plant which has lately been discovered in Nepal. 
The fonner is a perennial plant, growing in groves and moist 
woods in many parts of Britain, but rare. It occurs plentifully 
in a grove at C’ossey, near Norwich, and was found by Mr. 
Miller, in a wood near Hampstead; by Mr. Blackstone, in 
Hanging- wood, near Hareford, Middlesex; at Selbome, in Hamp- 
shire, by Mr. White ; at Kimbolton, by our friend Mr. Femie ; 
and in Scotland, in a wood, about a mile south of Newbattle, 
near Dalkeith, by Dr. Parsons. It flowers in May and June. 

The rhixoma is creeping. The stem rises about a foot high ; 
it is simple, erect, smooth, round, and naked, exc^ at top. 
The leave*, whose number is usually four,scMmetiines five or rix, 
are ovate, pmnted, entire, smooUt, of a dull green otdour, with 
three prinripal veins, and spreading htnrwontally in a sort of whorl 
on the top of the stem. The flower is solitary, on an erect angular 



peduncle, about an indj in length. The calyx consists of four 
lanceolate green leaves : the corolla of lour linear acute ones, of 
a similar colour, and both remain till the fruit be ripe. The 
stamens, eight in number, have short filaments; the'anthers, which 
are long, are inserted on both sides into the middle of the sub- 
ulate threads, which continue beyond their apices. The germen 
is somewhat globular, of a violet colour, supporting four styles 
shorter than the stamens, with simple stigmata. The fruit is a 
purplish-black, four-celled Ix^rry, containing in each cell six or 
eight sectls in a double series. The generic name Parity derived 
from par, equal, is said to have been given to the plant in refer- 
ence to the n>gularity of its parts, four, or its multiples, prevailing 
both in the foliage, the flowers, and the fruit. 

The figure represents an entire plant with its creeping root, 
four leaves, and four-fi)Id .single flower ; («) the flower separate, 
with its 4 se|)al.s 4 |)etals, 8 stamens, and 4 stigmas ; (6) the 
iK’iry entire, with the pc'rsistent |K.‘rianth ; (c) a section of the 
same to show the 8 seeds ; (d) the germen separate, with its 4 
styles ; (e & /) seeds. 

Qi'.vLiTiKs. — The leaves have a narcotic odour, and a peculiar 
ta.ste, which is not disagreeable. 

pBorEBTiKs. — Herb Paris is one of the tril)e of 
vegetablt's called narcotic, which, when received into the stomach 
in any considerable quantity, produces violent efiects upim the 
nervou-s system, sucli as nausea, vomiting, vertigo, delirium, and 
convulsions; iience it ha.s been raiiketl by most writers on the 
materia medica, among the class of poiMHi's. Every part of the 
plant seems to possess this property, hut the leaves and Ik'iries 
are supposed to be the most active. Linmeus autstires us tliat the 
root, in doses of twenty to forty gnuns o|M>rates as a gentle emetic, 
like ipecaedanh^ luM. Conte and VVillemet, who have investi- 
with coDsiderabieardour and success, the properties of fdants 
indigenous to France, alsu recommend the root, in doses of from 
one to two scruples, as a substitute for that useful medicine. 
They state, that it sooietirocs o|icnites as a purgative. Gesner 
asserts that the lierries prove noXHHis to poultry ; and Knicker 
wa-s credibly informed, that a child died In cansequence of eating 
tlmn. ^rg^us recooimeiids the herb to be used exUnmally in 
fmentatioos as a discutient, and internally as an antisposmodic, in 
the hooping cough, and various convulsive diseases. Parkinson 
says, ‘‘ the roots Imiled in wine bdp llie ccdic, and U»e leaves 
applied outwardly repress tiunoars and inflaromations." The 
root of the exotic species, Paris potjfpkpUo^ is known to be a very 
active poison. • ^ ^ ^ 
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TUSSILAGO FARFARA. 


Class XIX. Stngenesia. — Order 11. Polygamia, 
Superflu A. 

Nat. Ord. CoMPostr.e Rauiatjs, Lin. Coetmbifera;, Jusb. 
De Cand. Compositin.e, Coeymbiace.e, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Involucre simple, scales linear, equal, 
numerous, submembranaceous, tumid at the base. 
Receptacle naked. Flowers radiant, circumferential 
numerous, with the corolla long, those of the 
disk few. Pappus hairy. Seeds compressed. Florets 
ligulate, toothless. 

Spec. Char. Scape 1 -flowered, scales imbricated. 
Leaves cordate, angular, toothed, tomentose beneath. 

-Tannilftiro. 173. 1. ; Gfr. JEm. 811./. ; Vark, Camtr. Epit, 

390. 391. /. ; Eauh. Hia. i . 3. p. 2. 563. /. ; Matth. Valgr. t?. 2. 198. /.; 
Ihtitfh, Hist, I05l.y.; Fuchs, //»f. 140./. 

M. 143, HutL Hist, r. 1, 62. 

Ui)|luU cttbuUiiit. Trag, 418./.; Brunf, Herb, v, 1. 42./. 41, 

Iktchiutn. Tiitunds, Ic* 24^/. » Curd, Hut, 93. 2./. 

Tun^Hilttiro F«r(«rii, Liu, 5p. Pi. 1214 ; IVilid, vs 3.^1967 j Fi, Brit, 878; Il^k, 
242 , Bull, Fr, t.Sf9 ; IfW». t, 13. 

Pnovix< 1*1 1.v. — F9iP*-f<*ot ; VeU'ffuot ; Horm-hu^ ; UuW$~/<hsU 
Foniinff . — Tmsibtge i Pa$ d'Ane, Fr. ; Ferfura, It.; Vna de eabello, Sp. ; 
Tsmda^tm, Port. ; HufieMieek, Ger. ; Dwt^e iiiknikt Hum. ; Hoe/hUtd^ 
Uulcl). 


ColtVfoot is one of the most common of our native plants, 
being found in profusion in most parts of the kingdom, and 
throughout Europe; growing in moist, shady ntuations, espe- 
cially on a chalky, or marly soil, in waste places, on the banks 
erf rivers, and in gardens, where it frequently proves a very 
troubleaimte weed. The clayey paru of th^ pestilential marem- 
mew of Tuscany, where scarcely any other plants will grow, are 
covered with common coUVfoot. It is a perennial, flowering 



from the middle of March to the end of April ; but the leave* 
do not appear in full luxuriance till the month of May. The 
name Tussilago i* derived from turns and ago, in allusion to its 
pectoral powers, and Farfara, from the resemblance its leave* 
bear to those of the white poplar, called by the Greeks, Far- 
faru*. ' 

The root is very long, frequently penetrating to the depth of 
several feet, and sending out many slender fibres, which creep 
horizontally. The scape, or flower »tem, appear* before the 
leaves ; it is erect, slender, round, woolly, slightly furrowed, six 
or eight inches high, and clothed with numerous lanceolate 
scales. Several stems generally issue from the same root, each 
supporting a single flower, about an inch in diameter, and of a 
bright yellow colour. The colour of the stem, as well as the 
scales, varies from pale green to reddish brown, as is well repre- 
sented by the accurate pencil of Mr. Clarke, in the two varieties 
figured in the plate. The leave* arc radical, cordate, on chan- 
nelled footstalks slightly lobed, and toothed ; smooth above, 
with reddish veins ; but white and woolly underneath : when 
young, the leaves are revolute, and covered with a cottony down 
which easily wipe* The scale* of the involucruro are 

lanceolate-linear ; equal to the length of the disc ; erect at first, 
but afterwards become reflexed. The inflorescence is Gom|wund ; 
the floret* of the ray are Ugulate, and very numerous always 
fertile, and twice the length of those of the disc, which are few 
in number and often barren ; the central florets are tubular, with 
five equal segments. The achenopsides are smoirth, oblong, com- 
pressed, and the seeds often abmtive. The pappus is pilose, 
silvery, sessile, and pemumitt. The receptacle is naked, flat at 
first, but afterward* becomes convex. Fig (a) represents a 
floret of the ray with the tnfid pistil ; (&) a floret dt the disc, 
both slightly msgnifled ; (c) the fndt, which is an aebenopab, 
with its pappus or down ; ((f) a floret of the disc, much mag- 
nified and spread ; showing the Htuatioa ^ the pistit, with dm 
five united anthers, snd Uie insertkm df the fllamests into the 
tube of the corolla. The stem on the right exhibits the 
situation di tl»e fruits, with their hairy crowns, and part dt the 
naked receptade from whence they have besaa removed 



The beautiful wing4ikc pappus with which the seeds are so 
plentifully provided^ renders ColtVfoot peculiarly a plant of 
passage ; and no sooner is a fit soil exposed, than it becomes 
covered with young plants of Colt's-foot, although none may 
have previously been growing within many miles. This has 
led sometimes to the ignorant belief, that this plant is generated 
spontaneously by clayey soils, the facility with which its seeds 
are transported either not being known, or not being duly con- 
sidered. It is, however, one of many such admirable provi- 
sions of nature, that plants with long penetrating roots, such 
as thistle, coltVfoot, See., should be furnished with ready means 
of migration, and that they should flourish chiefly in clay-bound 
soils, which they thus, bv their burrowing roots, )K?rforate and 
drain. 

Qijalitiks. — The root is mucilaginous and bitterish; the 
leavt^s are incxlorous, and have a rough sub viscid taste like that 
of artichokes. ‘‘ The mucus they contain is yielded to water by 
deccKtion, and evolves, by boiling, a peculiar odour.’' 

Medical Propertiks akd Uses. — The dried leaves of 
this plant generally form the basis of British herb tobacco, and 
amongst the ancients it was famed for its pectoral and vulncv 
rarv properties. Dioseorides,* Plinw and Galen,i“ recommend 
it to Ik? smoked through a funnel or reed, and in a work, “ De 
hUernia Ed. Fa*s, p. 532. 1. 34, attributed to 

Hipjiocrates, the root, taken in honey, is recommended 

for ulcerations of the lungs. Dr. Cullen, on the authority of 
Fuller, employed its expressed juice in scwphulous cases, atl- 
iiiinistering si*veral ounces a day ; and in some instances he 
thought that it favoured the healing of scrophulous sores: sub- 
sequent cx|K»rience, however, has not confirmed its |x>wer over 
the lymphatic system. During the last century, both the leaves 
aiul the floirera were recmiimended for their demulcent and ex- 


• ** 1*01111 iiulRts vtm m u« ei iw hmuM \m infimdibuluni. hUnte oro 
etpifttar* tjui »icr« H orthopnofii tnC»«tiiinitur ; jMWCioris 

otiioi vomiupiki fumpimt. Kumicfnii t»dWiuin prwlHit nwJis. iHetfxtrid, L c. 
f tifchium fir nomiimmm rft ot orthojm<riw jior%r« m crwluum, «i 

lUitt tridufot mdieoiti tn pruiiU SJiriindofltotit tmt«> fu 1 tg:tiM»m infptriAtu 

sllnhsl/* (inhm Stmpti, i. i>. 
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pectorant virtues ; and old Gerard, in his “ Herball, or G^ne* 
ral histone of Plants,^ Bays, the fume of the dried leaues taken 
through a funnel, burned upon coles, effectually helpeth those 
that are troubled witli the shortnesse of breath, and fetch their 
wind thicke and often, and breaketh without peril the impostumes 
of the breast. Being taken in the manner as they take tobaco, 
it mightily preuaileth against the diseases aforesaid.'^ But 
although Coltsfoot still retains a place in the London Pharma- 
coprria, it is seldmn used ; and independently of its mucila* 
ginous qualities, it may be conridered an unnecessary and useless 
article of the materia medica. 

A nostrum, mdiich is well known under the name of “ Essence 
of Colt’s-foot,^’ consists of equal parts of the BaUam of TWti, 
and the Ciwnpound Tincture of Benzoin^ to which is added 
double the quantity of rectified spirits of tmne^ This comjxisi- 
tion, which contains no ColtVftiot, is ct^rtainly one of the most 
baneful medic^ines that could have been imposed ufam the public 
in iHX’toral cases. The injurious tendency of warm resinous 
substances in pulmonary consumption has bi'cn fR>inted out, in a 
DissiTtation by the late I>r. Fothergill. In a slight cold, the 
foundation of a suppuration of th<^ lungs is laid liy their use, 
from their increasing the inflammatory* dssjKisition, and excitir^g 
general fever; and hence it is not improbable, as a jiopular 
w riter justly remarks, that more fata) cases arise in pulmonary 
conqilaints from the ciflicious initrference of domcntic practice, 
or the nostnim of the patent warelmusc*, than frmn the really 
incurable nature of such maladies. Constimpltve patients who 
take such an i^hilarating, hut pernicious cordial, may be mm- 
pared to a flower on the l>ank of a river — it blossoms luxuriantly 
for a season, but the moisture that feeds its roots, undermines 
its foundation. 

Those who wish to exhibit CoItVfoot, on account of its de- 
mulcent pni|Krties, generally boil a liandful of the leaves in two 
pints of water, to one pint; and the ditnrtion, after being 
strained, is swirtcmed with hrmey or enam sugar. The dote is 
a ieacupful. 

A kind of tinder, or touchwood, is, in saint routttritii made of 
the mots, impregnatfd with nitre. 
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HELLEBORUS FCETIDUS. 

Fcetid HeUehorCt Beaf’g-foot, or Setter wort. 

Class VIII. PoLYANDRIA. Orrf. VI. PoLYGYNIA. 

Nat. Ord. Mcltisilirua, Lin. Ranunculacea:, Juss. 
Randmculacejc Hellrbobbe, De Cand. SfC. ^c. 

Gen. Char. See Helleborus niger. 

Spec. Char. Leaves pedate, glabrous ; Segments 
oblong-linear; Stem many-flowered, leafy; Sepals 
converging. 

•^V*t«-»ll«Ueboraiiter muximuR, Ruii, Syu, 271. \ Gtr, Km. 976./. 

II<4Whoni« uigi^r firtidub, Bnuh, Pin, 

HeUeborU!!, n. 1I9S, Hall. Hist, r.2. 87. 

Yeumtniiii nigrum teitium. Dod. Pempi. .*186. 

H«Ueboniji fmtidiui* lin. iSp. PL 78i; WiUd, tv 2 . 1637 ; FL hrit, 598. 
Piiovi»ctAt.i.Y. OrMi Hmt ord wad Stinking Black HeUehore, Heliehoraster^ 
SittU, or SettU-U4trt, Os^html. 

FnntJfiJii#— Hifiirbnrr /rfi6«, Fr. ; SlMmro f'drtidUtf ItaU; HflUtnitra heiiond^t 
8p,; Stinktndf SifKnrmrteii, Kimkruidt Dutch ; httmurt, Dao.; Prwi- 
trv4, I 


This is an evergfeen perennial plant, growing naturally in many 
parts of Britain, on pastures and in thickets, particularly on a 
calcareous soil. According to Sir Janies E. Smith, it grows 
abundantly on the castle hill at Castle-Acre, Norfolk ; and 
Gerarde, who lived in the 16 th c«itury, says that it was wild in 
his time in many wcxids and diady places in England. Dr. 
Hooker, in his Flora of Scotland, sUtes, that it occurs also plen- 
tifully on the banks of the Clyde at lUantyre Priory ; on old 
wdls at BamdidMi, in the vicinity of Glasgow ; and between 
Anstnitiierand Kepply, near Edinbui^ ; but that it is scarcely 
in^genoua It is a well-known plant in gardens; flowering in 
March and April. 

Hw root is mndl, bent, and surrounded by numerous dark- 
crflouicd iRtres ; the stem rises to rixwt two feet in height : 

M 2 



towards the bottom it is strong, round, naked, and marked with 
alternate cicatrices, the vestiges of former leaves ; is divide<l, and 
subdivided into branches, and compressed at the top, producing 
many dowers. The leaves, which stand upon long channelled 
footstalks, surrounding the middle of the stem, ore divided, as 
in black hellebore, into several leaflets, usually seven or nine 
in number, long, narrow, serrated, lanceolated, and of a dark 
green colour. The scaly leaves, or hraciews^ placed at cacli 
ramification of the flower-stem, are smooth, trifld at the lower 
part and bifid towards the top; but those near the flowers are 
ovate, pointed, and of a much paler green than the jiroper leaves. 
The several stages of transformation of the foliage from pmjKT 
leaves to bracteas is particularly well seen in this plant, where 
the pedate leaves gradually abort their lobes, and the fimbriate 
bractea^, losing their divisions become trifid, bifid, and at last, 
near the flowers, entire. The flowers are numerous, terminal, 
drooping, of a pale green, and stand u|K>n Icmg footstalks, form- 
ing a M>rt of panicle ; the sepals are five, ovate or heart-sha«HtI, 
concave, permanent, and tinged at the a{K^v with reddish purple : 
the petals are eight or ten, minute, tubular, placi*d in a circle with- 
in the sepals, and at the base nectariferous ; the petals were mis- 
taken for nectaries by Linnaeus, and the true se|ials, descrilH?d 
by him as petals, the plants being considered then dt^void of calyx. 
The stamens are very numerous, the length of the sepals, siip|Kirt- 
ing white anthers; the gennens three or four, becoming biakcxl 
follicles Uke those of black heltebcwe, containing many smal] 
o% al seeds disposed in two rowa — Fig. (o) represenU the stamens, 
with the iitualiofi of the nectariferous petals, (&) the capsules, or 
(Kids. 

Q(:AUTiEs.~The smell of the recent plant is very fcetid« its 
taste bitter, and lemarkabiy acrid, excoriating the mouth and 
fauces. The braeleae^ (Misaeii these qualities in a greater 
degree than the proper liaves.'* The plant loses mueh its 
acrimony by drying, 

PoisoKovH KrrKcTs. — When administeml in an undue 
quantity, this plant proves an extremely irirutent pmion« Its 
action, althougli more (aiwciful, seems very much to resentUe 
that of hellebonts ; nccasiontng sickiiess, vomiting, pain 



in the stomach, violent catharsis, convulsions, and death. In 
Westmoreland, where this plant grows in great abundance, it 
has obtained, from its pernicious quality, the nameoi feUm-grasa. 
From the following fact, related by Mr. Martin, on the authority 
of Dr. Milne, it would appear that it is also a poison to sheep. 
Several years ago, when the ground was covered with a deep 
snow, a flock of sheep in Ox-meadow, near Fulbom, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, finding pothing but this herb above the snow, ate 
plentifully of it. They soon appeared terribly disordered, and most 
of them died; a few being saved by having a quantity of oil admi- 
nistered to them in time, which made them vomit up the pernici- 
ous herb. Some of those which died, on being opened, were found 
to have their stomachs greatly inflamed. Notwithstanding its dele- 
terious propc'rties, the helleborus fwtidus is sometimes employed 
by the common people^ and also by itinerant quacks, for the 
destruction of wonns, and not unfrequently proves fatal. The 
following account, by a Mr. Cooke of Leigh, in Essex, is taken 
from the O.i/orrf Magnzim for 1769, vol. ii. p. 99. 

** It is much usefl by venturesome quacks in decoction and coarse 
iHiWfler to kill wonns in the UjHv, whieli it never fails to do. But it 
has a deleterious, poisonous quality, which some bodies cannot over- 
C4»ine, ami then it is dangerous. Where it killeth not the patient, it 
would certainly kill the wonns ; but the worst of it is, it will sometimes 
kill both. Wherefore it is so dangerous a dnig, it ought never to be 
iittemallv applied but u|m)ii very exiraorditmry cases, wlien other 
atitheluimtic iiic<licim‘s have failed, if ever they do, and even then loo 
by a very skilful hand : and yet, alas ! nothing is scarcely more com- 
monly by women, especially in country places, Unui the decoc- 
tion, or powder, of this violent vegetable, for the purpose aforesaid. 

It has lieen known to kill «M?veral youtlis, and an old woman also, 
near fifty, in iiiree hours' time. IHhers, it violently vomits, and 
reitdem Warc-sick, even to swooning away ; and if, through mere 
strength of nature, they overcome its violent o|H?niUoti and itxover, 
ponte have lout the hair and the nails from their fingers and toes ; and 
the iieaif*skiii of lite whole body has also ptreled tiff froin bead to foot 
ihcrebv — a plain prmifof strong ]}oisoii. 

** 1 liad a tm»At melancholy story from a mother in this city, via. 
that a country fellow gave some of * this plant to his two aoiis,W of 
aix, the other" of four years oUl, to kill wonns ; and that before four 
in Uie aftenioon, they were lH»th coqwes/' 

Tai^ATMr.KT. — See article Hellebonia mger. 

MEtittAt PaorKariKs and UjiKs.“The wliute plain is 
acrid, ami vhilenily cathartic ; it sometimes o}KTaU*s as an erne- 



tic, and in large doses is highly deleterious. It is used chiefly 
as a vermifuge ; the dried leaves, in powder, are given in ten 
grains to haSf a drachm ; but its doses do not appear to have 
lieen precisely ascertained. The best form for children is a syrup. 
For tnis purpose, the bruised leaves are recommended to be first 
moistened with a little vinegar, then the juice is expressed from 
the leaves, and made into a syrup with coarse sugar. A tea* 
spoonful is directed to be given at bed-time, and one or two in 
the morning, for two or three successive days, increasing or dimi- 
nishing the dose according to the strength of the patient. In the 
western counties, according to Dr. Parr, a tincture is sometimes 
made of the leaves with cycler, and said to l>e a useful preparation. 
In whatever way, however, it is cmploytKl, says this aule phy- 
sician, no medicine acts with more certainty than bearis-foot as 
an anthelmintic. The rexit is oftc^n used in veterinary practice 
for the rowels for cattle; and if the powder of the leaves be 
applied to an ulcerated surface, a profuse discharge is excited. 
It is on account of these* projicrtics that it is vulgarly called 
0«re-Ae<?/e, Setter-wori^ Setter-gramj from mitering^ a term used 
by farriers, and sup|Kised to l>e a corruption of setoning. Its 
virtue's, as a vermifuge, were known to CJerarde, and it is frtv 
quently used as a domestic medicine in Yorkshire; but, in con- 
sec|ueiice of its violent prcijierties, medical men seldom prescribe 
it ; and it tnigh^ with great propriety, l>e exfiellcxi the Phanna- 
cofxeia, into which it was iotroaucedf at the rccommendatian of 
Dr. Bissi't, who says, 

li is by for liie most powerfal veniiifttge for long and rotiml wonits 
of any 1 have yet expencncecL llie decoction of alnait a drachm of tht: 
green leaves, or about hfteen grains of the dried leaves in (lowdcr, is the 
usual dote for children footn four to seven yean oUl. A full or sufficient 
i\im generally proves more or less emetic* and often lotises the belly a 
little. It is usually repeated mi two and sometimes three successive 
luoniingf ; the second dose hat counnonly a greaUrr effiect than the first, 
and never foils to expel round worms by itoot, if there be any lodged in 
the alimeiitaiy canal.** 

Happily for mankind tetenee is continually enlarging the 
sphere of our usefulness ; and worms, which were formeriy con- 
sidered as the causes of disease, may generally (excepting the 
/^niVi) be treated as the consecj lienees of disordered primm 
via*, and remedies worse than the malady discanied from practice. 
Dr. Bisset speaks of the plant as also useful in some asthmatic 
and hypochemdriaeat aflecticaia Adamson says, that an tnjee- 
tion of on ounce of the decoction of live mots is preferable to 
every other remedy in epileptic fits, arising from the presence of 
womts in the ttiti^tifieii. 

1 hii sjMTttfs, I t ffciidus, with another the H. tdrfdt# has often 
tHCfi empinved nmclicinalty instead of the true or ancknt Gteek 
lielleliorci H, ttfftnnniU of Sibthorpe aiKl Smilh. 








XXII 

ARUM MACULATUM. 

Common Arum. 

Clast XXI. Mon(£Cia. — Ord. VII. Polyandria. 

Nat. Ord. PirsBiTA:, Lin. Aroidk.c;, Jubs. De Cand. ^c. 
Aroii>e«, Callack£, Bart. Aroaiia.G Callace.e, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Spathe 1 -leaved, cowled, convolute at 
base. Perianth 0. iSpadix androgynous, naked 
above, bearing stamens in the middle and germens at 
the base. Berry 1 -celled, many seeded. 

•Spec. Char. Stem none. Leaves radical, hastato- 
sagittate, entire. Spadix club-shaped, obtuse, shorter 
than the spatha. 

tSyn.-^Arum v^mh. ’iUi. }i<iuh. Hist. ii. 7U;5. 

Orwrofitium Dotl, Pempt. 

Arum rulpire, Oer, Em. H,')!. Park. :i7X 

Anint maculfttum, l.in, ^p. Pt. 1570. \Vill4. iv. 1779. El. Brit. in. tOti, 
PftOVijtci «in<f Laditi. Wakt CucUkhpitU, 

Fomios. — Fr.-, lul,; .'!n«fUM'ur&, tier, Haljsioet, Dutch j Varu, 

Spiinuh f MutUtfsiaudSf Daoish, 

Thih i»a well-known perennial plant, a native of many parts of 
Briiainy generally gniwing under hedgeSy remarkable for its acri- 
nuinyy and the singular structure of its fructification. ** At the 
first approach of spring,” says Sir James E. Smith, ‘‘ the 
verdant shining leaves of A mm are seen shooting up abundantly 
wherever any brush wockI protects them from the tread of men 
or cattle. In May, the very extraordinary flowers appear. In 
aittiimny after laith flowers and leaves have vanished, a spike of 
lararlet lierries, on a simple stalk, is all that remains ; and few 
{lersons are aware of the. plant to which they owe their origin.^ 
The root is [wwudo-tulK'rous, about the siae of a chesnut or 
largKT, with numerous aironal capillar)* fibres, brown exlemally, 
and white and fli*sby within. The leaves, which spring inv 
tm^liately frtmi the corona an* large, halberd-shaped, entire 



smooth, of a dark gteen colour, frequently spotted, and supported 
on long-channelled footstalks. The flower-stem is a ample 
scape, obscurely channelled, and terminated by the spathe, in- 
closing the parts of fructification. The spathe (a) is erect, pale 
green, sometimes spotted, very concave and pointed. The 
spadix' (6) is club-shaped, obtuse, of a deep purple colour ; at 
its base are several roundi^ germens and a ring of sessUeanthers ; 
above each of these are placed rings of many roundish bodies, 
terminated by longish filaments; these Linnarus called the 
nectaries : the lowermost rings are belicvctl to be abortive pistils, 
the upper abortive stamens. The fruit (c) consists of several 
globular berries, of a bright scarlet colour when ripe, crowded on 
an oblong spike, each berry containing two or more seeds. — 
Fig. 1 and 3 represent the abortive stamens and pistils or 
nectaries; 2, the ses.<dlc anthers ; 4, the germens 

The modem name Antm is a inodificatimt of the ancient ap- 
])ellation Arotif a word of Egj'ptian origin and supposed to have 
l)elonged to the species now called A CidopamOf which present 
specific name is a corruption of the Araluc qolqaji. 

Qualities. — The root is nearly white, and free from smell. 
When recent, it is very acrimonious ; so much so, that on our 
tasting a small piece, an insupportable sensation of burning and 
pricking was produced, which lasted scl eral himrs. Applietljo 
the skin, it produces blisters: but its acriimmy is lost by drying, 
which leaves the root a farinaceous substance, that in some 
countries has been converted into bread ; and being saponaceous, 
is used in France, under the name of Cyprest fWder, as a cos- 
metic. Water and spirit abstract the acrid principle, but derive 
no virtues from it. It is entirely on the acrid fmiperlies that its 
medical virtues depend, and then^fore the olil formula JPuhit 
nri CttmprmUm finds im> longer a fdace in our dispensatories. 
“ The expressed juice reddens vegetable blues, and has been 
found to contain malale of lime.'’ Starch has been also pre- 
]iarcd from it. Vauquelin found mdiie add, in the state of 
superroalatc of lime, in Arum and several ulber plants. 

In some countries, the tuberous roots of many of the Arums, 
|«articularly llwsie of A, ( Wtsuaio, a native of Syria and Egypt, 



are dried and eaten by the inhabitants, either toasted or raw. 

In the West Indies, the leaves of some of the sorts, particularly 
that of the A. Eactilentum, are boiled and eaten as greens ; hence 
the names of Indian-kale and esculent Arum, which have been 
given to this species. The roots of A. aagitiifolium are also 
edible ; but they are less generally cultivated. Mr. Loudon, 
in his valuable Encychpcedia of Gardening, informs us, that in 
the Isle of Portland, where the plant is particularly abundant, 
the common people gather the roots of our spotted Arum, and 
rateem it as an article of food ; and after steeping in water, 
washing and drying the farinaceous powder procured, is sent to 
l^mdon, where it is sold as Portland sago. 

For medical use. Dr. Lewis recommends the roots to be dug 
u(> just as the leaves are decaying ; and by being put into sand, 
in a cellar, they may be preserved the greater part of the year. 

Poisonous Effkcts.— Warzel, a German practitioner, has 
adininistereil the fresh r<M)t of Arum to dogs : they died at the 
end of from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, without any other 
symptom than dejection, and the digestive canal was found some- 
what inflamed. 

Bidiiard relates the following ca.se: “ Three woodman’s chil- 
dren ate of the leaves of this plant: they were seized with 
horrible convulsions. Assistance was procured for them too late ; 
it was im|)ossibIe to make the two youngest swallow any thing ; 
they wen* bled without success; clysters were given them, which 
pnxluccd no eflect : they dietl, one at the expiration of twelve 
days, another at the end of sixteen. The other child was still 
able tu swallow, although with considerable pain, because its 
tongue was so swelled that it filled the whole cavity of the 
mouth; but deglutition became free after bring bled. The 
child was made to drink milk, warm water, and especially 
an abundance of olive oil. A diarrhoea came aa, which saved the 
child t it was pretty well resbired in a short space of time, but 
always preserved a very gn-at d^nv of leanness.”* 

TaKATMKNT.— Our first object should be, to evacuate the 



stonadi by the syringe or by emetics of sul{dMte of zinc or of 
oopf)«r ; after which the bowels should be rdaxed by the sulphate 
of magnesia dissolved in almond emulsion, which may be copioudy 
partaken of to allay thirst, and sheath the mucus membrane of 
the bowels from their acrid contents. Injectiona of mutton broth 
may likewise be employed ; and small doses ofofdum frequently 
administered, after thorough evacuations have beoi produced. 
It is very evident, however, from Bulliard’s statement, that the 
principal mischief existed in the throat and tongue ; and under 
such alarming arcumstanccs, we should have applied leeches to 
the former, or scarified and compressed the latter. Ice might 
likewise be appliinl to the same parts, fly adopting these active 
means, deglutition would most probably be restored, and time 
afforded for a judicious management of the case. 


Medicai. PaorESTiEs axd Uses — Arum is a vciy power* 
ful stimulant, and when taken internally, in its recent state, it 
warms the stomach, excites the activity of the digestive organs, 
promotes perspiration, and exerts an action on most of the 
secretoij organs. It has, therefore, been given with success, in 
cachecti^ chlorotic, and riieuniatic complaints, ami in various 
other affiHi-tions of torpid and phlej^natic constitutions, flergius, 
whose authority is not to he despised, speaks of its success in 
certain kinds of headache ; and intermittents arc said to have 
yielded to it “ If the root be given in powder, great care 
should be taken that it be young, and newly drittl, when it may 
be used in the dose of a scruple, <ir more, twice a-day ; but in 
rheuniatisro, and other disorders recpiiring tin* full emvt of the 
medicine, the root should he given in a recent state ; and to 
rover the insupportable puogn^y it discovers on the tongue. 
Dr I.ewtt advises us to administer it in the f«inn of emulMon, 
with gum arable and spermaceti, increasing the dose from ten 
^ins to upwards of a scruple, three or four times a day. in 
this way it generally occarions a sensation of warmth about the 
stOTiach, and afterwards in tiie remoter parts ; {iromutes per- 
sfiiration, and frequently praduees pUntifui sweats. The root 
Mswers well as a cataplasm for the fet t, in deliriums, as garlic 
does, i he l^ndon rharmacoperta of 1788 ord«TS a conserve, 
in tlw promirtkin of half.a>(Hnmd of the fresh wait lo a pound* 
and-hrif of douhie-rehned suw, beat togetber in a mMlar. 

’V •dulls, ami it is ag^ form for the 

exhibition iff the mwlieim*," But the difficuUy of admtnislering 

I V n-f nMuroer, prevents it from being often us^ 

tttonii- ** i® doses of fifteen or 

taenty grams three time* a-dav 
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XXIII 


ASARUM EUROPIUM. 
Common European Asarabacca. 


Qa$$ XL Dodecandria . — Order I. Monogynia. 

Nat Ord, Sabmentace.e, Lin. Aristolochie, Jum. De 
Cand. &c. Asarinj:, Asaracbai, Bum. 

Gen. Chak. Perianth single, sepaloid, 3«cleft, superior. 
Capsule coriaceous, 6>celled. 

Spec. Char. Leaves two on each stem, kidney- 
shaped, obtuse. 

5y»<^A#«ru*u, 5yn. 1A8. j Bauh» Pin, 197, 

Ai«rum rulfiftr*, Park, Tkamtr. ?<ki. 

AMnim, n. IM7, Hull, Ifiii. t. S3** 

Ammm ttii. PI. 634; i. S. 836 , Pi. Brit. 309; 

ft. Aftfl. %46 i PL Dan. r. ; Butt. Fr. t. 69. 

— Jmrtf ; CaAarrt, Fr. ; Atan* ta batchfra, It»I. ; Autro da 
Fuf^. ; Hamttevm, Otr . ; ItamFM. Sated ; Ataretm, Ar«b ; Mant- 
am, !)ut<h ; %Fadet$i. Httw. ; Koffdaick, PoU; 

fata'oifaH i iiaxalmmt ; iViU \ard. 


This i* the of DiiMOoridcs, and other ancient authors. 

It is a perennial plant, a native of England, and other parts of 
Europe, but extrwndy local in this counirj', being confined 
chiefly to a few placet only, in the northern vounties. It was 
found many year* ago, as we learn on the authority of the cele- 
brated Ray, in several woods in Lancasltire. It was observed 
alao in considerable abundance by Dr. Batty neat Kirby Lons- 
dale, in Wiwtnioivlaod, where it is collected by the peasantry 
for medical use; by Mr. Hutchinson, near Keswick, in I uni- 
berland ; by the Rev. Dr. Abbot, in Berkshire, by the side of 



the mad between Henley and Maidenhead ; by our friend, Mr. 
Femie, in a wood near Kimbolum, Huntingdonshire; and, 
according to Professor Hooker, by Miss TJstot at West Binny, 
near Linlithgow, in Scotland. The flowers, which are pardy 
concealed by the herbage, have a singularly lurid aspect, and 
appear early in May. 

The Asarabacca grows wild in moist, shady situations. The 
root is creeping, fleshy, and fibrous. The stem is very dunt, 
seldom exceeding an inch ; is simple, round, pubescent, bearing 
a single flower and a pair of leaves only, which spring almost 
immediately from the root. The leaves are opposite, kidney* 
shaped, smooth, dark green, sliining, and stand upon long 
downy footstalks. The flower is solitary, rather large, drooping, 
of an herbaceous colour externally, and dusky purple within, 
standing upon a short |)edunrle at the base of the leafstalks. 
The calyx, which is adherent to the ovary, supplies the place of 
a corolla ; it is huge, bell-8}ia|ied, coriaceous, and divided at the 
mouth into three rather deep, pointed, segments which are 
tiirntvl inwards. Tiie stamens, placed upon the ovarium, are 
twelve in number, about half the length of the calyx, and, as in 
Paris, produced beyond the adnate anthers into a little hook. The 
style is slKM-t, crowned with a stigma divided into six radiated re- 
curved stgments. The capule is coriaceous, rix-celled, crowned 
with the substance of the calyx, and containing many ovate 
seeds.— Fig. <«) re|)rescnts a perpendicular section of the flower 
showing the fiosition of the cells, and six of the filaments with 
their adnate anthers, the perianth being removed ; (b) the com- 
|imind pistil. 

The generic name Atammt, like Adojm^ is indicative of want 
of beauty. It is derived from d the |irivattve, and esipi, a fillet 
or garUiMi, ^ijfumhtm in rormu nan eddahtrC' thus intimating 
it* uniform rejection by the ancients fnmt their cortmal wreaths. 
If lids etymolcgy, which is probably correct, he accepted, the 
(dant shmild certainly, as Lotidon says, be called Asanim, and 
not Assrum. 

It appears, from l*liny, that the Atmrum was formerly €»«- 
founded with the Baerkaria, (tnnln lin.) and 



hence, according to some, the English name Asarabacca is a 
compound of both, but we rather incline to the opinion that this 
composite word was originally given to the fruit of the plant, 
A$arabacca, i. e. Asari-bacca, q. d. the berry of Asarum. 

The roots of Asarabacca are brought to us from Leghorn, and 
the dried leaves from Dauphiny, Languedoc, and Auvergne. 

Qualities. — The leaves and roots, when recent, are nearly 
inodorous ; their taste is acrid, bitter, somewhat aromatic, and 
nauseous. By keeping the leaves, they lose much of their 
power : they should be dried without heat. By decoction they 
are rendered inert, but the watery infusion possesses the sensible 
qualities of the leaves. The recent root, when distilled, yields 
a volatile oil, which smells like camphor; but this is not 
obtained from the dried root. 

Medical Pkopeetiks and Uses. — Both the roots and 
leaves are emetic, cathartic, and diuretic ; and previously to the 
introduction of ifiecacuanha, Asarabacca leaves were often ad- 
ministered in doses of half a drachm, and the root in doses of ten 
grains, to excite vomiting ; but as their operation was sometimes 
violent, they have fallen into disrepute. The chief use of this 
plant in pn^seot practice is as an errhine, wliere we wisli to in- 
crease the accretion of mucus by the nostrils, or to influence the 
state of tlic brain. Aliout three grains is tlie quantity to be 
used, which produces a copious flow of mucus from the nostrils, 
whereby |iainful aflections of the head, eyes, and teeth, will be 
often benefited. The discharge is frequently going on for 
several days ; but if the dose be loo strong, haemorrhage from 
the nostrils is sonictirocs produml. Exposure to cold, during 
its use, must be aeduloualy guarded against Errhines (says 
a popular writer) were remedies formerly in much repute, but 
they ivquire, more than otliers, great caution in their use. If 
we ccNMtder the minute circulation of the brain, the thinness of 
the vascular coat, and tfie great quantity cd' Idood accumulated 
b the bead, every aliroulant remedy tpedally acting on this 
part, must be attend«l with great danger of producing rupture 
in sume part of the minute ramification of vessels, and thus 
efllubn on the bain. In aU full and )dethortc 



habits, therefore, such applications cannot be too much ccm- 
demned. Their action is to excite convulsioos, or strong efforts 
of sneezing, which may, by irritation of the nostrils, elicit 
a discharge from the whole surface of ^ this organ, and by sym- 
pathy communicate also its influence to the higher parts beyond 
the i^ach of the application. It is only then in cases of tem- 
porary obstruction that such remedies can be of use, and their 
operation can be no more than producing an artificial evacuation 
for the time. Hence, where a peculiar dryness of this part 
takes place, and where the state of the constitution does not 
forbid the application of moderate stimulants, they may be ap- 
plied at timeswith considerable benefit. In obstinate ophthalmia, 
connected with laxity of the organ, the irritation of the nostrils 
by errbines has sometimes effected a cure. The best preparation 
for this purpose is the ptilput asari compositus of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceia, which consists of the dried leaves of asarabacca 
three parts, the leaves at marjoram and flowers of lavender, of 
each one part, reduced to powder. A few grains of this, which 
was long known under the name of pu/ria cephnlictu^ snuffed 
up die nose, procures a consideralile evacuation for a long time, 
without causing much sneezing or inamvenience to the patient. 
The nostrum called Collins s Cephalic Snuf^ seems nothing 
more than the foreign muff mixed with the British, and a cer- 
tain quantity of some aromatic. 

Ora* PaEr.-^Pulvis Atari Compoatlius. £. D. 






XXIV 


ROSMARINUS OFFICINALIS. 
Officinal Rosemary. 


Class II. Diandria. — Ord. I. Monogynia. 

Nat.Ord. Vebticillat^, Lin. Labiate, Z>eCand.&c. 
LabiatifloB;E, Labiate, Bart. Labiatine, Labiacee, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Corolla unequal, ringent, with the upper 
lip 2>parted. Filaments long, curved, simple with a 
recurved tooth. 

Spec. Char. Leaves sessile. 

Hoftmiinnus coronarius fruticosus, Raii. Hist. 515 ; Bauh, Hist, ii. ^5. 
Lihanotis coronaria sive RosmariDum vulgare. Park, Theatr, 74. 

H(>ainarinus, /falL //Wt . n. 250. 

Rosmiirinus officinalia, Lin. 8p, PI, 33; Willd, v. i. 126; FL 

f»r<rr. 1. 14. 

FoatusN.— Ronnarm, Fr. Dan. and Sw«d ; Rmmarino, Ital. ; Homero, Spas. ; 
Jiasmarinko, Port* ; Itowiwnn, Ger. ; Yong tsao, Cbin. ; Klil, Arab. 


Rosemary is a native of the south of Europe; but if planted 
in a dry soil in a sheltered situation, it survives our ordinary 
winters ; flowering in April and May. When the roots enter 
the crevices of an old w'aU, says Mr. Neill, the plant is not 
injured by the severest frosts. It is on evergreen shrubby plant, 
rising four or five feet high, much branched, downy, and thickly 
covered with leaves. The leaves are opposite, sessile, linear, 
idiout an inch in length, and one-sixth of an inch broad, dark 
green, smooth, and shining above, with the margins reflected, 
and woolly, or whitish underneath. The blossoms, which stand 
on little opposite leafy branches, on short footstalks, are of a pale 
blue cobur, variegated with purple and white, and exhaling, 
like the leaves, a strong fragrant odour resemblii^ camphor. 
The calyx is brllwdiaped, and villous; the corolla is ringent. 



with the tube longer than the calyx, the upper lip erect and 
bifid ; the lower divided into three segments ; the middle larger, 
concave, and notched. The stamens are two, longer than the 
corolla, curved, and furnished with a minute lateral tooth. 1 he 
anthers are oblong, and blue; the style the length of the 
stamens, arched, and furnished with a pointed stigma. The 
seeds are four, naked, and situated at the base of the calyx. 

Fig (a) represents the calyx, &c. ; (A) a section of the corolla 

showing the insertion of one of the filaments, with its recurvwl 
tooth and anther ; (c) the pistil and tetrochenium. 

The generic name, llosniarinus, is evidently derived from the 
Latin, ros, dew, and tnarimts., in allusion to its inhabiting tne 
sea-coast. “ Those,'" says a distinguished modem author, “ who 
have observed it mantling the rocks on the Mediterranean, with 
its grey fiowers glittering with dew, cannot but be struck with 
the elegant propriety of the name.” 

The leaves of the wild rosemary arc larger than those of the 
cultivated sort : the flowers are also much larger, and of a dee|N>r 
adour. There are also two distinct varieties of this plant ; one 
with white-striped leaves, called the Silver Jtitnemary ; the 
other with yellow-striped leaves, and hence denominated G*fideti 
Rosemary. The former variety is very teiuler. 

R<isemary is the .Xifiaintro^ of Diosoorides, and other ancient 
authors, and is supposed to be referred to by Virgil in the 
following lines : 

" Nain jejmta qoidem clivosi glarm runs, 

Vtx iiuiailes apibus castas rureuiqiie niinlstrat." 

Geoao. ii. v. 212. 

It was supposed by the andents that it comforted the brain, 
and imparted strength to the memory ; and thrae properties arc 
referred to by our old poets ** There’s rosemary, that's for re^ 
membrance," says the distracted Ophdia, in Shakspeare’s play 
of Hamlet ; and Perdita says to Pt^xines and Camillo, 

- Reverend Sin, 

For you there’s rosenwry and rue ; theSc keep 
Ruling and favour all the winter long ; 

Grace and retnembraoce be to you bout. 



Rue signifying grace, and rosemary remembrance, it being our 
ancestors’ Forget me not/’ Its supposed quality of strength- 
ening the memory made it also an emblem of fidelity to lovers : 
thus in a Sonnet of 1684, we have : 

** Rosemary is for remembrance 
Betweene us daie and night ; 

Wishing that I might alwaies have 
You present in my sight.’’ 

It was accordingly worn at weddings: and it is probable that 
the same principle caused it to be used at funerals ; for in some 
parts of England it is still distributed amongst the company, 
wlio throw sprigs of it into the grave, and of this our poet was 
likewise mindful when he wrote, 

Dry up your tears. 

And stick your rosemary on this fair corse.” 

Romeo and Juliet, act iv. scene 4. 

Abercrombie, *in his Practical Gardener, alludes to this practice, 
but supposes the motive to be “ a precaution against contagion.^ 
From its smelling like incense, it was termed Ai^ovwroc, and 
Thuribulum^ or little frankincense, by the ancients ; and also 
Coronarim^ on account of its being used in garlands. 

Qualities aku Chemical Pbofketiks.— Rosemary has 
a fragrant smell, and a bitter pungent taste. The leaves and 
tops are strong^P and the flowers ought not to he separated 
from the calyxes, as the active matter resides principally, if not 
wholly, in the latter* The leaves and tops distilled with water, 
yield a thin, light, pale essential oil, of great fragrancy, though not 
quite so agreeable as the plant itself.^ Twenty-four pounds of 
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the plant yield one ounce of fluid oil, which, when kept, deposits 
crystals of camphor. Its specific gravity is 0,9067, HaUy* 
Ratified spirit, likewise, distilled from rosemary leaves becomeH 
considerably impregnated with their fragrance; and the active 
matter of the flowers is somewhat more volatile than that of the 
leaves, the greatest part of it rising with the spirit. 

Medical Properties Uses.— Rosemary was formerly 

highly esteemed for its virtues in nervous headache, hysterical 
complaints, and uterine obstructions ; and although it is very 
commonly used by the vulgar for its emmenagogue virtues, we 
worship not at the shrine of popular prejudice, and de|)end 
upon medicines much more worthy of regard. 

A weak infusion of fresh rosemary leaves furnishes to some 
palates a pleasant substitute for tea, and is particularly agreeabU* 
to many dyspeptic stomachs. On account of its odour, it is some- 
times added to sternutatory powders ; and the spirit of rosemary 
is used as a cosmetic and anti*nervous cordial, under the name of 
Hungary water ; which enters largely into the composition of the 
compound spirit of lavender, and the compound soap liniment. 
The essential oil is stimulant, in doses of two, to five or six dro|>s ; 
but it is very rarely employed internally. The dose, in substance, 
is from a scruple to half a drachm. 

A most pernicious nostrum, sold under thel|||taiie of Balmim 
of Rakasiri^'" consists merely of highly rectified spirits of wine, 
flavoured with oil of rosemaiy, and is recommended by its {ircv 
prietors, as a remedy for consumption ! Henry's Aromatic 
vinegar is sakl to be an acetic solution of camphor and of the oils 
of cloves, lavender, and rosemary. 

Off. Pexf. — O leum Rosmarini, L* K. D. 

Spirtfus Rosmarint, L. £. J>» 
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XXV 


RHEUM PALMATUM. 

Palmated Rhubarb. 

Cla$$ IX. Enkeamdria. — Ord. III. Trigynia. 

Nat. Ord. Olbbacejs, Lin. PoLTCoxSiK, Jtus. De Cand. &c. 
FAGOPrBIVJS, POLYOONEA, Bart. POLYGONACEA, 
POLYGOMEA, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Calyx 6-cleft, persistent, corolline. Nut 1, 
three-uded, winged. Seeds erect, embryo inverted, 
central, straight. 

Spec. Char. Leaves palmate, many cleft, the laci- 
nite pointed, roughish ; the sinus dilated at the base. 
Stalks obsoletely furrowed above, and round at the 
edge. 

Stfiu— >Rh0U]n iialmatum. iJu Sp. PL 631 ; \\ Uld, 11. 4B8. 
lUmbttrbAntm, Bau/i. /fui. ti. 989 ; h* i. 289. 
fUitbvbantiii ot ponticum genmjitun officmaram, Park, Theair, 1M». 

Fr. ; lUlmrhmnfl, Rtohartmr^, Itil. ; RuUMtho, Spun, ond Fort. ; 
RM^rher, Atitektr RkmiHrrher, Ger« and Dutch ; Ttt Chin. ; Rheuen, 

Eiiaft* i JUmfmi, Ai 

The palmated rhubarb is a native of Russia, and some parts 
Off Asia, whence the dried rout is imported into this country for 
medicinal purposes. Several species, however, are known to 
furnish the drug of commerce. These grow chiefly on the de- 
clivities of the cliain of mountains which stretches from the 
Chineae tosm Sini, to the lake Kokooor, near Thibet. The 
soil here is light and sandy, and the Budiarians assert that the 
grows in the shade, on the southern side of the mountains. 
Linnmus ntf^Msed the generic name rhsum, to be doived from 
fkw, to flknr, as expressive of its action on the Uver and intes- 
nMtal. The old name rha, whidli is rtill retained in omn- 
posithm, to designate the spedes Mo-pontieum, and rho-bafba- 
rum, of the latter of which, indeed, the oomaian name rksAoHt 
is a oomiptioD, was given to the plant from its beii^ at fine 
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procured only from the banks of the Rha^ at Volga. Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus con6nns this opinion, for he says, ** The Rha 
is a river, on the border of which grows a root, which bears its 
name, and is much renowned in medicine. {LmtdorCB Eneyc.) 

The root of the palmate species is large, thick, oval, branched, 
brown externally, and of a deep yellow colour within. The 
stem is erect, round, hollow, jointed, branched at top, and rises 
to the height of six or eight feet The lower leaves are vei^ 
large, palmated, acuminate, somewhat rugged, and stand upon 
long-channelled smooth petioles, grooved above and rounded at 
the edge with ferruginous dots; those of the stem are placed 
close to the stalk, and become gradually smaller towards the 
summit. The flowers, which appear in May and June, are small, 
white, numerous, surrounding Uie stem, and collected at the ex- 
tremity of the branches, forming a sort of spike. The perianth 
is divided into six obtuse segments ; the filaments are nine, the 
length of the sepals, and supporting oblong anthers ; the style 
is short, with three reflected stigmas. The o\'ary becomes a 
triangular, pointed nut, with membranaceous margins. Fig. (a) 
represents a flower somewhat magnified ; (6) and (c) the fruit ; 
(d) a section of the nut ; (e) a section of the root. 

The common Rhubarb (Rheum Rhapimticum) was first cul- 
tivated by Mr. John Parkinson, in 1629, the seeds of which 
were sent to him by Dr. Lister, one of the king’s phyricians. 
On making trial of the roots, they were found very infmor in 
power to those of the Rhubarb of commerce. In 17fi9, Dr. 
llocrhaave procured the seeds Rheum undulattnitf which is 
a naUve of China and Siberia. It was cultivated by Mr. Mil- 
Icr, but not very generally received as the true Rhubarb; whkh 
induced Boerhaave to proeure ftom a merchant the seeds of the 
plants which produced the roots that he annually sold, and were 
admitted at St. Petersburgb to be the genuine nedictoal Rhu- 
barb. These seeds were soon propagated, and were diaoovered 
to produce two di^inct species, munely, the Rheum unduhiumt 
referred to above, and the Rheum pahmiium, which has for 
s^e Ume lieen supposed to be the true plant, not mdy by bota- 
mats, but by the acknowledged authorities in the Pharmaoopceiaa 



of London aitd Edinburgh ; though the Dublin college retain 
the Rheum tmdulatum. The seeds of Rheum palmattm were 
first introduced into Britain in 1762, by Dr. Mounsey, who sent 
them from Russia : both Professor Martyn and Dr. Hope culti- 
vated them at the same time, the former at Cambridge, and the 
latter at Edinburgh. It appears, however, that we are indebted 
to several species of Rheum for our valuable medicine, as Georgi 
relates that a Cossack pointed out the Rheum undvlatwm to him 
as the true Rhubarb ; while Prof. Pallas states that in Bukha- 
ria, the palmated sort seems to be unknown ; and that as far as 
he could collect from description, the species they consider as the 
true one is the compactum, the seeds of which, Mr. Miller in- 
forms us, were sent to him from St. Petersburgh, as the true 
Tartarian Rhubarb. The Chinese Rhubarb, called by the na- 
lives Ta Hwangor Hai-houng is cultivated chiefly in the pro- 
vince of Chcr-see. 

Three varieties of Rhubarb are known in the shops ; viz. 
the Russian, the Turkey, and the East Indian, or Chinese. 
But although most certainly the whole is not the produce of 
one species, the trading distinctions are entirely artificial, at 
least between the two first named, which resemble each other 


in every respect, being indeed both derived from 1 artary. But 
the portion intended for the Petersburgh market, being selected 
and sorted at Kiachta, acquires the name of Russian Rhubarb; 
while the fiortion that is sent from Tartary to Smyrna, and 
other jdaces in Turkey, is called Turkey Rhubarb. The 
best pieces only arc sent to St Petersburgh ; and according 
to the cmitract with the government, on whose account it is 


bouf^t, all tliat is rejected must be burnt ; and that which is 
approved undergoes a second cleaning, before being finally 
packed up for the capital. ( jfiws/ie, Jlf‘C uUoch^ ijv.) 

For the following remarks on the Rliubarb of commerce, wc j®* 
debled toon intenrstinK pner lauly published m the E^burgh Philo- 
sophical Journal, by Mr. iWid Don. Libnuiw of the Linneau Wy. 
*• Mr. Bievers, an enteqwising assistmu of Prrfe^r MIm, wd well 
known bv bis imciestiiig Letters on Siberia, puWiahed m the Kordaeht 
iWrdvc, was wit bv the Empress Catharine II., puqwscly to try to 
.ibuin the true Winfiorb plant from its naUve country; and althougli, 
afrer uaveUinii for seven yean in the countries adj^nt to that in whi^ 
It is found, be was unable to effect the obiccl of his mission, yet he oh- 



tatned sufficient information to convince him that the ptot was then un- 
known to botanists. But it was reserved for Dr. Wallichy the zealous 
superintendent of the Calcutta Botanic Garden, to set this long a^tated 
question at rest, by the transmission of seeds and drfod specimens of the 
true Rhubarb plant to Burope. liast sprinu, Mr. Colebrooke received a 
quantity of the ripe seeds mm Dr. Wmlich, and presented a portion of 
them to Mr. Lambert, who has been so fortunate as to raise a number of 
}dants of this valuable v^^etable. The seeds were sown in pots, and, by 
the aid of artificial heat, soon vegetated* The voung sellings were 
transplant^ into several |K>t8 filled widi rich earth, and the pots were 
gradually changed as the plants increased in size. By this treatment, as 
might wall be imagined, the yoong plants giyw vigorously, and, at 
end of autumn, tlie leaves were from fifteen inches to a foot in breadth, 
and the footstalks nine inches long, with half an inch in diameter. The 
plant, on examination, proved to be identical with my Rheum auMiraU,^ 
from Gosaingsthan, in the Himalaya Alp. I find I>r. Wallich calls it 
Rheum a name which I shoula certainly have adopted, had I 

been aware of it before tlie pubHcation of my work. The whole plant is 
thickly beset with numerous small, bristle*sbaped, cartilaginous points, 
which give it a rough feel. The leaves arc of a dull gn?en, and the fcxil- 
stalks are red, and deeply furrowed. The native samples I have seen 
appear to be smaller in all tljeir }>ai1s, and die leaves, although fioweriiig 
s]>ec)inens, frequently not more than three or four inches broad; the 
footstalks four inches long, and slender, and the flowering stem not above 
two feet high, it is curious to observe bow well this description ac- 
cords witli what Sievem has given us. The Rheum au$trah appears to 
be {Peculiar to the great table lands of central Aria, Uaween die latitudes 
of 31^ and 4Cf, where it is found to fiourish at an elevation of 11,000 
feet above the level of die sea ; and there is little doubt, therefore, of its 
proving perfectly hardy in our own country. Ijarge quantities of die 
roots are annually collected for exportation in die Cninese proymees 
within die lofty range of the Himalaya, llie best is that which comes 
by wav of Russia, as greater care is taken in the selection ; and on its 
arrivaf at Ktachia, within the Russian frontiers, the roots are all care- 
fully examined, and die damaged pieces destroyed. This is the fine 
rbuWb of die shops, called improperly Turkey Rhubarb. We have yet 
to regret die want of much interesting iitfonnation rfm|X!cting the ni^e 
of coilectlng and preparing the roots, and otlier dcttails mteresttng tn a 
commercial potiit of view. The unfortunate fiite of Mr. Moororoft, wboau 
zeal and inultUarioas kuowledp; well fitted him for a scientific traveller, 
has cUqirivcd m of much valuable tnfonnaUon on diis as well as on tnany 
other subjects.’’ 

According to Dr. M*Culkicb, the total quantity of rliulmrb 
imported in 1829 into thia oountrjr> aiuoanted to 146,881 lbs.; 
of which, 10,659 Itis. oune from Russia, 197,4431bs. from the 
East Imiies, and 8,074 lbs. from the Cape of Good Hope. Of 

* a. foliin iitttiiwutiiil<H!<mtstii filattts mtbitis iiaiftaiN|ttw iea> 

bm »ittu iMMwoii diUutM. tjwfttulut sttlesti* iwiwiitisciitis cum twmk usducaolhaitie 
l«<*n*»tbii fUtotii ovalMdllkiiisis «|d«w twiiulalis.— W IW. >h 



the gross quantity imported, 33,673 lbs. were retained for home 
consumption. The price of rhuharh in hond varies from 2«. 
per Ih. for the inferior East Indian, to Os. for the best Rusrian. 

CoLTOBE.— Since the introduction of Rheum palmatum, it 
has been largely cultivated in this country ; and we are informed 
by the best authority, that the London market is jnincipally sup. 
plied from Banbury. Fine specimens are worth about six shil- 
lings per pound, and resemble Turkey rhubarb in their appear- 
ance more than they do East Indian ; although it is for the latter 
that they are principally substituted. The article sold at the 
herb shops under the designation, “ English Rhubarb,” is the 
produce of theR. undulatum; the leaf-stalks of which are used 
for tarts. It may be bought for nine-pence per pound, and from 
its want of power has caused undeserved reproach to be cast on 
the proper cultivated sort. 

Twenty pounds of English Rhubarb, 

Seven pounds of East India, 

Three pounds of Turkey, 

ground together, arc the proportions employed by one of the 
uuist fasliionable druggists at the west end of the town, to 
fonii a fine looking article, denominateil, and sold as, “ Fine 
Turkey Rhubarb.” Indeed, so strong is prejudice, that we have 
it from very good authority, that perfectly unadulterated Tur- 
key Rhubarb, procured from Apothecaries Hall, has been re- 
jected as bad, when attempted to be vended in a retail shop. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, exerted itself for many years to promote the 
culture of Rhubarb in this country ; and medals and other re- 
waitls were voted to Sir A. Dick, Mr. Jarman, Mr. R. Davis, 
Jun. of Mtncbead, Mr. Ball, of Williton, Mr. Jones, late oi Fish 
Street Hill, &c. 

Mr. Davis recommends die seeds to be sown in a very gende hot-bed, 
in March, wad when das rwts arc about the ske of a crow’s quill, they 
should be drawn up carofuilv to preserve the Uqiroot, and planted in a 
line ridi earth in a deep soil : if the weather sliouM prove dry, they most 
he watered. When the plants arc once in a growii^ state, all Gurther 
care aid trouble are at an end, hut diat of k^ping them free from 
we^. The distonce of the plants should be eight feet ; and as they 
disafpsar aboM uvsa wonlhs M lh« year, the grouid may be usefully 



employed in many articles of gardening, from the middle of August to 
the banning of April. 

The se^ds, however, do not require a hot-bed to make them ve^- 
tate; but if sown in the natural ground durin^he spring, when Uie 
weather is open, soon come up and thrive fast. The plwt delights most 
in a rich, light, deep soil, and warm eicposure, but will thrive almost in 
any situation. 

Mr. Jones recommends the seeds to be sown in March and April, or 
** during the autumn, in Au^st and September; the ibnner to be 
transplanted in autumn, the latter in spring. Instead of placing the 
seedling plants where they are to remain, as usually recommended, 
beds should be prepared resembling those which are made for aspa- 
ragus, of fine moula, (]t>m twelve to eighteen inches deep. When the 
young plants are four or five inches hi^, and have thrown out as many 
leaves, transplant them upon those beds at eight inches asunder ; select- 
ing, first, the largest, carefully drawing them out, so as not to destroy or 
even disturb die fibres more than is unavoidable. Watering the beds 
previously to their removal will gready facilitate the operation. 

** 111 the culture of rhubarb, the whole difficulty consists in bringing 
the plants through their first season ; if the weather be hot and sultry, 
they must he shaded, and at all events must be continually watorm. 
For transplanting, a wet or cloudy day should be preferred; and if the 
weather should continue for two or tlirec days successively, not more 
than feur or five in a hundred will probably t>e lost. In a month the 
roots will have made fresh shoots, and new leaves will have succeeded the 
fonner, which commonly, notwithstanding all our care, will widier away. 
The plants may now remain till the ensumg spring, or if the summer he 
favourable, and the land intended for the plantation be well trenched 
three feet deep, it may be completed without delay. It is a good way to 
sow ilie ground with carrots ; the surface by this means being preserved 
from we^s, and rendered finer by repcatetl boeings, and the Wttom kept 
light and open. At difienrnt periods during tlie summer, when tlie 
plants arc of a proper size, and the weather is cloudy or showery, with 
a transplanter or circular spade, remove them with a ball of ea^ ad- 
liering, at the prescribed distances, inio the midst of the eairots, destroy- 
ing such as might obstruct the growili of the rhubarb ; and if the wea- 
ther should prove unusually hot, the foliage of the carrots will preserve 
the young plants from the sun till they have acf|uiied a sufficient 
growth ; after this it retnaiiis only to keep the plantation clear, and the 
trenches open.*'^ 

111 die choice of situation the aspect is not very material, provided 
it be not shaded Ux) much on the south or west. Ilie indispcniMible 
THiiiits are the dcpdi and quality of the soil, which should be hgbt, 
loamy, and rich, but not too inticb so, lest die roots should be too 
fibrous ; it can scarcely be too dry, for more evil is to be eanpected from 
a suj[)embuiula»cy of moisture, tlion from any actual want lu it A de- 
clivity is very eligible for the plantation. When a plantaiton does not 
)iossess this neural advanuge, narrow beds and deepened trenebes are 
among the artificial means dial should be adopted ; but most situattons 
will re(|uire Mwne care Ui prevent die ill effects of water remaining on the 
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crowns of the plants : therefore, when the seed-stalks are cat off, which 
ought always to be done on the withering of &e radical leavra, they 
should be covered with mould in the form of a hillock. This will answer 
two good nurpo^, that of throwing off the rain, and keeping open the 
irenwes, by taking the earth from them.” 

If the roots be covered with litter, or the earth be drawn over 
them in winter, they will rise stronger the following spring; and 
some recommend the seeds to be sown where the plants are to 
remain, and when they appear, the ground should be kept free 
from weeds. When thinned out, the distance of the plants 
should be eight feet. 

Sir William Fordyce, who sowed the seeds at first upon a 
hot-bed, subsequently found that, on the whole, they succeeded 
best when sown in the open ground, in an east or south-east ex- 
posure, during the last half of March, or in April, or even so 
late as the end of May, if tire spring proved cold or dry. The 
plants may then be transplanted during the whole course of the 
summer. 

If the ground be stirred about a seeding plant, the seeds fall- 
ing will produce plenty of young plants, both in the autumn 
and the following spring; these may be transplanted about 
midsummer. They blossom the third year, and till then the 
medicinal qualities of the roots scarcely come into existence. 

The Chinese get up their rhubarb in winter. Pallas says that 
the Tartars take up theirs in April and May ; but in Bell's 
account, this is said tube done in autumn. Forster, in his His- 
tory of Voyages in the North, affirms, that the roots are dug up 
in winter, because they tlien contain the entire juice and virtue 
,of the plant ; those that are taken up in summer, being of a 
light spongy texture, and unfit for use. We should think, that 
in this country, February would be the month most fit for dig- 
ging up the roots. The greatest difficulty appears to be in 
drying, and preserving Uiem. 

In Tartary, being thoroughly cleaned, and the smaller 
branches cut ofi*, they are cut transversely into {neces of a mo- 
derate sixe ; these are placed on long taUes or boards, and 
turned three or four times a day, that the yellow viscid juice 
may incor})oratc with the substance of the rout. If this juice 



be Buffered to run <Hit, the roots become light and unamrviceable : 
and if they be not cut within five or six days after they are 
dug up, they become soft, and decay rapidly. Four or five 
days after they are cut, holes are made through them, and they 
are hung up to dry, exposed to the air and wind, but shel- 
tered from the sun. Thus, in about two months, the roots are 
completely dried. The loss of wei^t is very considerable: 
seven loads of green roots yielding only one small hone-load of 
{jerfectly dry rhubarb. 

The Chinese method is somewhat different. They skin the 
roots, cut them into slices, and dry them on stone slidrs, under 
which large fires are kindled : but, as this process is not suffi- 
cient to dry them perfectly, they make a hole through them and 
suspend them on strings ; some say exposed to the sun, while 
Kochin asserts that they are hung in the shade. Were we to 
cultivate rhubarb in this country, we should take tlic same pre- 
liminary ste|)8 that arc practised by the Tartars, and afterwards 
dry the pieces in a malt-kiln, where they might be hung on 
strings without interfering with the Itarley. 

From experiments made at the Bath hospital, it appears that 
the purgative qualities of English are scarcely so strong 
os Turkey or East India rhuliarb, but tiie diflerence is not 
great. And from oumerouf trials made by Dr. Parry, it ap 
pears that one of the specimens of Engiisb rhubarb was fully 
equal in its effects to the Turkey. 

Upon the wlude, if Er^lish rhubarb should be allowed to be 
inferior to the foreign, which is perhaps doubtful, it appears 
probalde, that this inferiority is owing only to such dreum* 
stances as attention and industry may obviate ; and that this 
might be done in a great measure by attending to the age of the 
plant whim taken up, to the roiH being cut transvefsdy, rasped 
on the outside, having the sappy parts cut out, and bcii^ 
quickly dried. The best specimens of the drug have generally 
been allowed to grow six or seven years; the roots are then 
very large, weighing from thirty to fifty pounds. 

When it is comddered that the duty on East Indian rhubarb is 
'2«. f’d. fier pound, and that about di’SOO/XIO is paid annually for 



what IS imported into this country, the subject is one of consi- 
derable importance, and arrested the attention of the late Mr. 
Salisbury of the Fulham Road ; whose zeal for the improve- 
mcnt of domestic economy, particularly as applicable to Ire- 
land, is well known to the philanthropic part of the commu- 
nity. He has favoured us with a sample of the root cultivated 
by himself, and to him we are likewise indebted for the follow- 
ing remarks : 

** Rhubarb (crows well in light loamy soils : it blooms at the age of 
three years, and ripens abund^ce of se^ by which the plants are raised. 
The propagation requiring particular care and attention, should be con- 
sidered more the work of a nurseryman than that of the farmer ; and if a 
sale were found for a quantity, they could be raised fit for planting out 
at five shillings per hundred. 

** Ttie land intended for this crop should be trenched as deep as it 
will bear, without throwing up a bad under soil, and the plants set at 
exact smiares three feet apart; so that 4,840 will just plant an English 
acre, uuring the summer season the land must be frequently hoed; 
and at the autumn or winter it should be every season dug, and particu- 
lar care paid to thniw the mould up to the roots. By observing this 
plan during Uie winter, and raking it off in spring, the growth will be 
much cncouraj^d. Unless it is necessary for me purpose of saving 
seeds, none of Llie jdauts should be allowed to throw up blooming stems, 
which on their ap|H'iinince should be cut down : otherwise the plants are 
weakened at the root. 

The crop tnitst stand seven years on tlie land, and, in fact, expe- 
rience {iroves Umt die roots will keep increasing in size till a much older 
fieriod, so that it might be taken up after that period, at such time as best 
suited the market, or die proprietor’s pleasure. 

“ Tile quantity in weignt of tlie roots, at the end of seven years, will 
cotis<x}uendy vary according to circumstances ; but from an experiment 
made this present autumn, die writer is warranted in the supposition that 
from one acre five (hau-sand ftounds weight may at least be expected of 
prime rhubarb, besides a quantity dial woidd find sale for inferior pur* 
poses to the druggists— as extract, tincture, &c. 

'File labour attending this crop, from die distance die plants are 
aiuirt, is wry trifling, and would retuilrc less exjiense than in crops where 
the plofiUi stood thicker, as in madder, &c., where die hoeing and weeding 
is mure u^diotis. The e.K]ien8c would be, in Ireland, as follows: 

• First Year. £. a. rf. 

R<mt of one acre, or 160 perches . .200 

Five thousand plants, at 60s 12 10 0 

Tit tichiug, at W. iier rod . . . .368 

Flautitig 10 0 

i locittg, diree ituies, at 7a. per acre each time 110 


£19 17 8 



Second Year. 

£. *. d. 

Rent . . • .200 

Digging among die plaubi, 

at 2d. wr rod ..168 
Hoeing, inree times ..II 0——— 478 
‘ Ditto for five following years . . . 21 18 4 

£46 3 8 

Trenching land to take up the crop, at Is. per 

jH'rch 8 0 0 

Pit-paring and drying the crop, at 2d. jicr lb., 

S.tX'Olbs. 20 16 8 

Tythc, seven years, at 8s. . . . . 2 16 0 

Total £77 16 4 

Supposing that no higher price could be obtained for this prime 
Rhubarb Umn the hiforior English root now fetches, viz. Qd. per lb., and 
not calrnlaling the second <|uuity,tbe d,(KX)lbs. would fetch £187 10s., 
Irom which, deducting the uuday, a balance remains in favour of the 
grower of £117 I Os. But it should be remembered, Uiat good English 
Rhubarb has sold at 6s. per lb. 

Wc have been almost wholly indebted for our materials on 
the cultivation of rhubarb, to an able article in Miller’s Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary, which was written by the late Professor 
Martyn ; and those who are derirous to glean more information, 
may consult that work with pleasure and advantage. 

Qualities and Chemical PaorESTiEs. — The best rhubarb, 
termed Turkey, or Russian, is in small pieces, with a hole in 
the middle, made in the recent root for the purpose of drying 
it. The colour is a lively yellow, streaked white and red. Its 
texture is dense, and its powder a bright yellow. In selecting 
rhubarb, the pieces should be broken, and those which are of a 
liad colour, or exhibit appearances of decay, should be rejected. 
The smell of rhubarb is aomewhat aromatic, and it has a nau- 
seous, bitter, sightly astringent taste. 

Another kind, imported from China, is known by the name 
of East Indian rhubarb; it is in larger masses, nune compact 
and hard, heavier, less friable, and less fine in the grain than 
the other, and having less of an aromatic flavour."* It is smd 
by Dr. Kelman, to be the produce of the same plant, but tliat it 

* Murruy a^Ha I«T1. 



is prepared with less care. Water digested upon rhubarb dis- 
solves about 50 per cent. The infusion is yellow-brown, and 
contains mucilaginous, extractive, and astringent matter. Alco- 
holic tincture of rhubarb has a deep yellow colour, and a remark- 
ably penetrating nauseous taste and odour. It is generally 
stated, that rhubarb contains oxalate of lime, but Mr. Brande 
has never succeeded in obtaining oxalic acid from it, though he 
has procured an uncrystallizable acid, having the characters of 
the malic acid.* The following substances were obtained from 
100 parts of the finest Turkey rhubarb 


Water 

. 8 

2 

Gum 

. . 31 

0 

Resill 

. 10 

0 

Extract, tan, and Gallic acid 

. . 26 

0 

Pliospliale of lime 

. 2 

0 

Malate of lime 

. . 6 

. 6 

Wumly libre 

. 16 

. 3 


100 

. 0 


Pfaff has naintxl the principle in which the purgative pro- 
perty of rhubarb resides, rhulHirltarin ; while M. Nani, of 
Milan, regards the active principle of this drug as a vegetable 
alkali ; but, according to the editor of tlie Journal of Science, 
he has not given any proof of its alkaline nature. M. Vaudin, by 
gently heating rhubarb in |X)wder with eight times its weight of 
nitric acid, of the specific gravity of 1*375, evaporating to the 
consistence of a syrup and diluting with cold water, obtained 
a substance which he has called thein* The rhein, which by the 
above process is deposited, is an inodorous substance, having a 
slightly bitter taste, and an orange colour. It is sparingly solu- 
ble in cold water ; but dissolves in alcohol, ether, and hot water, 
and its solutions are rendered pale yellow by acids, and rose- 
red by alkalies. It may be extracted from rhubarb by ether, 
a fact which proves that it exists ready formed in the plant ; 
and its mode of preparation shews that it possesses unusual per- 
powcrftilly resisting the action of nitric add. — Turner. 

Mewcai. Peometiks akd Uses.— T he medicinal proper- 


u vol. X. |K 



ties of this valuaUe root are so well known, that it appears 
almost a work of supererogation to mention them. It is in 
common use as a stmnachic or cathartic, according to the dose 
in which it is administered. As a cathartic, from one scruple to 
half a dnuhm is required for a dose : but a few grains are suffi- 
c ieni to excite the action of the stomach and intestines, and arc 
often employed, when it is desirable that the food riiould be 
assisted to pass quickly from the former, or when we merely 
wish to increase the natural action of the latter. In these small 
doses, it will be found useful in hypochrondriasis, jaundice, and 
dyspepsia; as it obviates costiveness, and by its bitter principle 
has a tendency to restore the tone of the digestive organs, lly 
some it is considered to have an astringent clTect, after its opera- 
tion as a purgative has ceased : it is therefore recommended to be 
exhibited in diarrhtea ; and is especially adapted for the bowel 
diseases of infants. It may be advantageously combined with 
sulphate of potash as a purgative for children, or with any 
other of the neutral salts; and to cover its nauseous flavour, it 
is usual to prescribe with it a few grains of powdered cinnamon, 
or some aromatic water. It is also an excdlent adjunct to neu- 
tral salts and calomel, rendering their operation more mild. 
Corabined with the extract of cbamcnnile, or gentian, a useful 
tonic pill is formed, to which may be added preporadons of 
soda, when antacids are required. The tincture of rhubarb is 
an excdknt stomachic, given with some bitter infusion; but tlie 
vulgar practice of taking it for pains in the bowels, too <^tcn 
increases inflammation when it exists. Rhubarb speedily posses 
off* by the kidneys, it tii^[es the urine nffroo-yellow, and may 
frequently be detected in thitt fluid, ten minutes after ad- 
ministration, by the aid of an alkali Sir Everaid Home has 
advised the powder to be applied to ulcen, which require a 
slight stimulus, but the praetko is seldom adopted. The foot- 
stalks of the Rheum rkaponikmm and tmduiaium are used for 
culinary purpoaes; aid Dr. Andumy Todd Tbomaon baa ie> 
commended the palmated i^Mcies.* We bad, however, amndvos 
many years previoudy us^ the petioles of both qweies, which 



were cultivated in our garden at Lalehani, and found that if 
grown in a damp shady soil, they were both equally pala- 
table. But we are bound to state, that a friend of ours, whose 
palate is in good order, and whose botanical knowledge is very 
great, adopted the same plan without becoming a convert to its 
propriety. He declares that the astringency was so powerful, 
that neither he nor his family could eat it ; which, if a calculation 
be not made of differences produced by the effects of soil, only, 
proves the truth of the old adage : “ De gustibus non est dispu- 
taiidum/’ 

Off. Prep. — Infusum Rhei, L. E. 

Vinum Rhei, £• 

Tinctura Rhei, L. E. D, 

Tinctura Rhei composita, L. 

Tinctura Rhei ct Aloes, E. 

Tinctura Rhei et Gentiana?, £. 

Pilula? Rhei compositae, £. 


The following Table, by Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson, shows 
the effects of itvogents on the aqueous infusions of the two 
varieties of rhulmrb; and this gentleman thinks, with M. dc 
Lassaigties, that the acid contained in rhubarb, and termed 
thmmU* by Mr. John Henderson, is the oxalic. 



Table I. Precipitates formed by Acids, Alkalies, and Neutral Salts. 
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TORMENTILLA ERECTA. 

Common Tormentil. 

JIH XII. IcoSANDRIA. — Ord. V. PoLYGYNIA. 

Nat, Ord. SenticosjG, Ziin. Rosace^e, Rosacee, Dry- 

ADEE, De Cand, Vent. Bum. ^c. 

Gen. Char. Calyx 8-cleft, with the segments alter- 
nately smaller. Achenia minute, and affixed to a 
small juiceless receptacle ; depressed and hairy. 

Spec. Char. Stem ascending, dichotomous. Leaven 
ternate, all sessile. Leaflets serrate. Stipules cut. 

TormentillR, Raii. Syti. 257 ; Ger, Em.99^.f» ; Comer, Epit, 685./. 
Frai^ria, n. 1117 ; //«//. Hist, v, 2. 47. 

Tonneotilla ©recta, Liii. Sp, PI, 716 ; Willd, v, 2. 1112 *, H’cxwJr. t, 9, 
'I’onneiitUla officinalia, Ft, Brit. 552 ; JFttk. 476 ; Hook FL Scot, 164. 
Potentilla Tormentilla, Sibth, 162; Grec, FI. Scot, p. 116. 
YitHt.iuj*^Tormentil, Fr,; Tormentilla, Ital. Span. Port. ; Tormentihcurzei^ 
Gar. ; Sabiasnoi korenp Kuss. 


Ok this genus there are but three known s])ecics, two of which 
are British : Tonncntilla ereeta, and T. reptana. The former, 
which is the subject of the present article, is distinguished by 
its smaller flowers, its sessile leaves, and its more or less erect 
stem. Doth are common plants, particularly the present spe- 
cies, growing on diy barren pastures, and by road-sides, 
throughout Europe; flowoii^ in June and July. 

Common Tomtentil has a large jierennial, woody, irregular, 
knotty, and generally crooked root, dark-brown externally, and 
reddish witlun; It arods fiath several stems, which as the trivial 
«wme im|M>rts, «tt ^reet, especidly in the north of Europe, as in 
Sweden, here they are very frequently procumbent, or spread- 
ing, whence the synonyme offidualis is by some preferred. The 
stems arc round, slender, wiry, and branched towards the top, and 
seldom exceed a fimt 'in length. The leaves are mostly sessile, 
and compJMied of three oblong, acute, deeply serrated leaflets, 
slightly hairy and paler underneath, but dark-green above, and 
nccompanietf by small, deeply cut stipules. The flowers are small, 
solitary, of a golden- yellow colour, and stand upon long slender 
axillary, or terminal stalks ; each flower consisting of four oIkw- 
liate pi'tals, attached by sitort claws to the rim of the calyx. The 



calyx is haii^} and cut into eight or ten ovate, ungual segments, 
the outer of which are alteniate, smallest, and accessory. The 
filaments are about sixteen, awl-shaped, nOt half so long as the 
corolla, and have roundish erect antners. The styles are lateral 
and deciduous. The ovaries are very small^ usually i%ht, sup- 
porting single short thread-shaped st^des, with obtuse stigmas. 
The i^enia are ovate, obscurely wnnkled, and smooth, and 
seated on a small depressed hairy receptacle.-^Fig. (a) repre- 
sents the calyx ; (/>) the stamens; (e) the pistils. 

Much difference of opinion exists as to the propriety of sefMi- 
rating these plants, viz, the species em*/a, r€pfaita, and Amat- 
fmay from the genus Potentitta^ and forming them into the 
genus Tomie/r//V/<i, Sibthorfie, who is followed by De Candolle, 
Lindlev, &c. reunite the whole, and call the officinal species, 
PotentUla Tarmenfith. Was the most obvious difference the 
only distinction, viz. the number of the )>etals, this would 
doubtless be cormt, for T^rmenfUla CKcasionally varies tlw? 
numl)er. The editor has found on the same plant, some flowers 
with Tetrn-^ and others with |)enta-})etaIous corollas. But whem 
the dry elevated receptacles of the PofetitiJke, are contrast^] 
with the depressed hairy ones of the T^rmenHIliB^ it seems most 
advisable to keep the genera distinct 
llic generic name TormetiHUa^ a diminutive of tmmentum^ a 
[)ain or griping, is siip{)osed to be expressive of its use in allevi- 
ating pains in the teeth, or the lK>wels, especially dysUmterv 
{tormina.) 

Qcslitizs axd Cbewical PaorERTiES.— The root of Tormentil 
pwwcsses a slightly aromatic odour, and a suong astringent Uiste. ** To 
boiling ™ter it yields its active matter, wbich appeaia to be tannin, m 
the infuskm Is ec^ionsiy [ffecipitated by soluden of jatnglan. Excepting 
galls and cateebo, it contains more lamun than any oiber vegetable 
MeniCAL PaorEtTies akd UsEa^Tonwmta root was fonnerlv 
used in the plag:iie and other maligncai diMlUM^ aiid was fecomtnended 
by \ esalius as no less eftctnal dm^gtlpetim for sypbilhi. It is now 
ineiely used as an astringent; l>ut beSutaa it is Indtgtnous, and to be 
found on almost eve^ heath, it b seUom Ws^ We belkve it, 
however, to be one or the best medtcinaA ^ Iti diii} mi, as it twodnees 
Its a«»tnngeni effijcts without inorwdim Drw A. T. 'rhomson 

recomiiiemb it m be given in thoea dtailibHii iMk mmA ptilmonaiy 
consumpuon. It forms an excellent applfoalidfi ia (to fofai of gaivie, 
for s^aiiigy gums and nkeiw^ the month or longiM^ atid has 1^ 
r^mmeiided as an externa] application to ill-condstioiied soret. In the 
t^nevH the are ttsed in the ta nm n g of leadier ; and, in the tslands 
ol J tree and Coll, a decoction of tbent giinrik b emptc^ by the inha- 
nit^ts m a domestic retnedy in diarrlioNi and dvsetiterv* 

a^T"f ** P**'* *" •*** «■ of pow- 

iL r * **i '* ’’"i**™ ‘"*® «mipo»itioii rf iIm puMt <er$tm omunwiVm 

tW P**"™**^**!”™* »*••* Feptntlon ifgraenUyjimRTiM Iw 

«i«w nbo Ml- convmuit with iu rintim, ^ ^ 

o*B. —In mih*taiice, fitmi half a draeba lo one dradun. 





/ 
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IRIS FLORENTINA. 

FloreMine Iris. 

Class 111. Triandria. — Ord. I. Monogynia. 

Nat. Ord . E>I9at.e, Lia . Ikioes, Juss. Iuidem, De Cand. 

Irioace.«, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Perianth 6>parted, petaloid f the alter- 
nate seg^ments larger and reflected. petal- 

like. 

Spec. Char. Perianth bearded. Leaves sword-shaped, 
smooth, shorter than the sub-biflorous scape. 

Im fora ftlbo, Rttii Hist, 1 180 ; lktuh» Uisi» ii. 719. 

Im tlbn llorantiiia, Oer. Em. i Park. 180. 1. 183./. f£. 

Irk iormtitm, Lm,Sp. PL 55 ; Wild. v. 1. ; Sibth, FI. Gr«c. 28. t. 39. 

spirit dtt Fhrmtetf Fr. ; Iria*, Ital.; Iris. Sp. ; Vhlenwurtel, Ger. 


This spedei Je Iris is & perennial plant, a native of Camiola, and 
some parts of the seiiUi of Europe ; but it is common in our gar- 
dens, and wai bjr Gerardc, towards the end of the six- 

tcenth o^ntUiy. The flowers are very hand.some, and appear early 
in May. 

The Florenthio Ins has a thick tuberous creeping stem, 
usually catted its ibolt extenially it is brown, yellowish white 
withip, and , out numerous fflircs, which are the true roots, 
from tlw oodtf pll^ when lh«e are pared off, the stem appears 
full of found flpit*. Tile liRYes are radical, sword-shaped, 
Hhcathlhg, of n'^iuobus gr^ colour, pointed, and somewhat 
curved inwiiflSlpt thd apeit. The stems are erect, simple, cylin- 
drical aboufl itro fimt high, aid bearing each two or three flo 

The flotpiil tevmtnate the stalks, are large, white, erect, 
fl nom’a wi^coae slieatb, or calyx, of two leafy valves. 
The perianth is divided inUi six segments, tlie three initm- ones 
being the largest, n flcxctl and spreading ; they are thick and 
fleshy near the base, and Iwardcd within, with white hairs, ytl 



low at tile tip ; tlie border is rounded^ eniarginate, and an inch 
wide, white and striated near the flexure; the inner erect seg- 
ments are narrow, bluish white, bent inwards, and have thick 
greenish claws. The stamens are three, lying on the larger 
petals, and crowned with long pale yellow anthers ; the germen 
is oblong, obtusely triangular, and placed below the corolla ; the 
style is compound, short, and thread-shaped, and separates into 
three equal dilated segments, of the texture of petals, which arch 
over the stamens. These are the stigmata. The capsule is 
three-celled, and contains many flat brown seeds. Fig (a) re- 
presents a front, and (6) the posterior view of a stamen ; (r) the 
pistil. 

QrALiTiEs. — The recent root is acrid, and excites, when 
chewed, a pungent heat in the mouth, which cxnitinues several 
hours; but on lining drietl, this acrimony is lost, and the taste 
liecomcs somewhat bitter. That which gniws in England has 
but little otlour; but the foreign roots, which are brought from 
Italy, possess a most agreeable fragrance, resembling violets. 

Medical Properties axd Uses. — Several species of Iris, 
amongst which is the I. ^orefithm^ |x>ssess hydragogue purga- 
tive properties, and the expressed Juice of the latter, in dracniii 
doses, was formerly administered lot the cure of dropsy. In its 
dried state, it also entered into the composition of the Troc/nVi 
Amyli^ in consequence of expectorant virtues being attributed to 
it ; and on the Continent it is still used as ail errhine, combined 
with other substances. Orris powder is frequently used by fcmiales 
and others, in large quantities, as a perfume, and serious conse- 
quences are said to bavelieen producra by this praetiee. Dr. Au- 
mont, in a paper lately read to the Royal Acad^y of Scienct*# in 
France, relates a case in which two young girls became piialy tic 
and inscmsible, from having put a considerable quantity of OVrin 
root into their hair on going to bed. When they awoke in the 
morning, the^ were seized with viedent headach and giddi- 
ness, with {lain and heat in the throat, idmilar to what is pn> 
duced by cantharides, and the younger of the two was ctiin- 
pletely paraylytic on the right side for more than five hours. 

With us, it is now merely employed to cover odours in the 
nuHith, or to fonn a pleasant Imsis for tooth-powder. As a 
dintrifice it is amimoiily conjoined with liumi hartshorn, 
charcoal, Arinenian liole, dragon^s bbod, and other subitanceis 
as in the folh»wing foniiula — * 

R. Pulv. Cornu (k*r\ i usd f j. 

Pulv. Rad. Iridis Florent. .dj. 

Pulv. Gumtiii resina^ Sanguis Dracotiis died jj. 

Olei lUmv gtt. ij. Mince fiat fiulvis quo denies fricantur. 
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ACONITUM NAPELLUS. 

Commoti Monk's-hood, or fPolf*s-bane. 

Class XIII. PoLYANDRiA. — Order III. Trigynia. 

Nat. Ord. Multisiliqu.e, Lin. Rancnculacea;, Juss. Ranun- 
cDLACE.fi, HELLEBoaE.fi, Dc Catul. Bum. &c. 

Gen. Char. Calyx pentasepalous, petaloid, the upper 
sepal arched and heltnet>spaped ; Petals or Nectaries 
% peduncled, recurved. 

Spec. Char. Upper sepal arched posteriorly, spur of 
the nectary nearly conical and bent down, divisions 
of the leaves cuneate, pinnatifid, and scored with a 
line } ovaries 3-5. 

Syn, — Aeonitum ctrruleum seu Nspellus, Bauh, Pin. 

Aconitum NapfUus, Lin. Sp. PL 751 ; Wiltd. 183. 

Aconitam caule simplici, «. 1197. Hall Hist. ii. 1235. 

Aconitum vulgare, De Camhlla. Prod, 

Foreic.v.— Chaperon Maine, Fr. ; Napello, Ital. ; AcouUo, Span.; 
hlaner-itramhut, Ger. 


This species of Aconite, (which has frequently been mistaken 
for the A. neomofitanum, so stron^y recommended by Baron 
Stuerck,) is one of our most active veg^etable poisons, and is still 
retained in the London and Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias. It is 
very generally cultivated in gardens as an ornamental plant; but 
grows spontaneously in the alpine forests of Sweden, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Carniola, and other parts of Europe. It 
is a doubtful native with us, but Smith found it abundant on the 
banks of a brook running into the river Teme, in Hereford- 
shire, and also by the side of the larger stream ; he has, there- 
fore admitted it into the English Flora.. 

The root is simple, or fusiform, and woody. The stem is erect, 
simple, clothed with leaves, rises to the height of two or three 
feet, and is terminated by an elegant cylindrical spike of flowers, 
which are developed in May and June. The leaves are palmatcd 



and divided into five wedge-diaped se^ents ; these are deeply 
cut and toothy, and stand altematdy upon long>channelled foot- 
stalks, which become gradually shorter as they approach the top 
of the stem, so that the upper leaves ate nearly sessile; the whole 
are dark green above, paler underneath, smooth and shining. 
The fiowers, which are of a deep violeit colour, proceed alternately 
from the axis of the spike, and are supported upon short pedicles. 
Two small bractesc are placed on the flower-stalk, at a ^ort dis- 
tance from the flower. The petaloid sepals are five; the upper- 
most helmet-shaped covering the petals or nectaries ; the lateral 
ones broad, roundish; the lower oblong, and bending downwards. 
The petals, usually called nectaries, are two, concealed under the 
up})er sepal ; each nectary is furnished with a hookt'd spur, with 
the lip lanceolate, revolute and bifid. The stamens arc filiform, 
converging, purple at the upper part, and supporting whitish 
anthers. The germens are from three to five, with simple re- 
flected stigmas. The capsules, which correspond in number with 
those of the germens, contain numerous angular-wrinkled seeds. 
Fig. (a) represents the upper-arched sepal ; (bh) the lower si'IhiIs; 
(cc) the lateral sepals or alae; (d</) the nc'ctaroid petals; (e) 
the stamens ; (/) the ovaries. 

There are several varieties with white, rose-coloured, and 
variegated corollas. Those with blue flowers are said to be the 
most powerful. The variety called pgramidnie is most commonly 
cultivated in Englidi gardens, on account of the beautiful appear- 
ance of its long spike of flowers, which are sometimes above two 
feet in loigth. The Aconitum ComaiariMit is sometimes con- 
founded with the present spedes, but the flowers ate fA a paler 
blue, the helmet laigm» *iid the jflant is much taller ; frequently 
attaining the height of six feet. 

The etymology of the generic name, Jeomtum, is invdved in 
considerable obscurity. Some have deduced it from Acone, adty 
of Bithynia, where it grew in great abundance ; according to 
Prof. Mart3m, it is derived from awnysc, puioeris Aspers, (wiUi- 
out dust,) because the |d«nt ^tows on rocks destitute of soil ; 
but the most probable dmvatkm is osove, a rock or bone, and 
this is agreeable to ilie descri|nion given of it by Ovid 



Quffi quia nascautnr 4iiii, vivacia, caut6, 

Agrestes ^conito Tocant.”— JIfetojK. vH. <13. 

Pliny says: ‘‘Aconitum nascitur in niidis cautibfus quas 
.<<con<M nominent ; et ideo Aconitum aliqui dixdre, noUojuxta 
ne pulvere quidem natriente. Hanc aliqui rationem nominis 
attulfire.” 

Its deleterious effects were well known to the andcnts, who 
regarded it as the most violent of all poisons, being unacquainted 
with those of mineral origin, and fabled it to be the invention of 
Hecate, who caused it to spring from the foam of Cerberus. Aco- 
nite is said to have been the principal ingredient in the. poisonous 
cup that was mingled by Medea for Theseus; and it was the 
poison employed to execute the barbarous law in the island of 
C EOS, which condemned to death all who were no longer useful 
to the state. Hence the old men who were too feeble to defend 
themselves, were deemed useless, and presented with a draught 
of the juice of Aconite. 

Qualities and Chemical Pbofeeties.— Although the root 
is the most powerful, every part of the plant is poisonous, for on 
chewing a .small quantity of the leaves, a sensation of numbness 
will be felt in the lips and tongue, which continues for some hours. 
Should a larger quantity be used, a pungent heat in the palate 
and fauces will be felt, which will be succeeded by general 
tremors. 

The taste is moderately bitter ; the odour faint and narcotic. 
The active principle is supposed to be an alkaloid, first discover- 
ed by Pallas, and subsequently examined by Brandes, who has 
named it aconiiia. Peschier states that this alkaloid forms crys- 
tallizable salts with acids, which possess the poisonous quali- 
ties of the plant. He also found that it contained an add which 
forms an indissoluble compound with baryta; a small quantity 
of waxy matter, phosphate, malate and carbonate of lime; and it 
is owing to these salts that the infusion precipitates nitrate of 
stiver, and subacetate* of lead, and all the metallic sulphates. 
Aconitia is procured in the form of transparent yellow needles, 
very bitter to the taste. Unlike the other v^talde alkaloids, 
Aconitia is soluble in cold water ; but scarcely so in odd alcohol. 



although very soluble in the same menstruum when boiling. 
These analyses, however, are considered by some to need con- 
firmation* Probably discrepancies have arisen from different 
species having been subjected to examination, which differ in 
effects and ccmstitution. The deleterious and acrimonius qua- 
lities of the plant are nearly lost by drying ; and alcohol and 
water extract its virtues very imperfectly. 

Symptoms. — The aconite is one of that class of poisons 
which acts through the medium of the nervous system, and can 
produce death without being absorbed. When taken in an 
overdose the following symptoms quickly ensue: viz. intense 
heat, and numbness of the throat and mouth, violent nausea, 
giddiness, convulsions, violent purgings, mania> and cold sweats; 
which terminate in death. 

It appears that M. Bichat was the first who ascertained that 
“ the brain is not directly necessary to the action of the heart, 
and that when the functions of the brain arc destroyed, the 
heart continues to contract for some time afterwards, and then 
ceases, only in consequence of the suspension of respiration, 
which is under the influence of the brain.^ To prove these? as- 
sertions, Mr. Brodie, in the true spirit of philosophical research, 
instituted a series of experiments, with different vegetable 
poisons, amongst which is aconite j and has establislied the truth 
of these important views. 

An ounce of the juice of the leaves of Aconite was injected into tlie 
rectum of a cat Three minutes afierwanls he voided whai apptmn «i lo 
be nearly the whole of die injection ; he then stood for nome ininutcs 
perfectly modoiileas, with his legs drawn Uigether; at the end of nim? 
minutes from the time of die injection be retched and vomited ; then at* 
tempted to widk,hat faltered and fell at every step, ns if from gid^ltttess. 
At the end of tbirteeii minutes he lay on his side insensible and motion- 
less, excfqiting some slight convulsive ftioiioiis of the limbs ; the respira- 
tion liecame slow and hhoured ; and at forty-seven tninulta from tb<» 
time of die injeciitm be was anpamitly dead. One iiittiuic and a half 
afurrwards the heart was founo contracting regularly, one hundred tiuies 
a minute. 

It appears from this experiment that the juice of Aconite, when in- 
jected into the inu^tines, occastims death, by destroying the functions of 
die brain. From the amtlo|nr of other poisons it is rendered probable 
dial it acts on the brain, through die mcditim of die nerves, without 
lieing almirliecl inu» il»e circuiattoii. Tliis opinion is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing circmimuijicet —lf a stnall qtiantity of the k?al of Aconite is 
chewed, it occasiuiDi a reiiiarkahle sense of numbness of the li|w and 
gums, which dof*s not sidiside for two or dirce hours. 



^*1 made a wound in the side of a young rabbit, and introduced, 
between the skin and muscles, about twenty drops of the juice of Aconite. 
Twentj-three minutes afterwmrds he was "affected with symptoms in all 
essential respects similar to those which occurred in the experiment 
already lelat^, where the juice was injected into the rectum ; and at the 
end of forty-seren minutes from the application of the poison he was 
apparently dead. Two minutes after apparent death, the heart was 
found contracting, but very feebly.’*^ 

Dr. A. Thomson says, ** the powdered leaves have at first a sweetish 
taste, which however is soon followed by an acrid bumtng sensation, 
accompanied with a profuse salivation ; and if an extract of them be given 
without the greatest caution, it acts first on the stomach and then on the 
nervous system ; producing vomiting, hypercaiharsis, vertigo, cold sweats, 
delirium, and convulsions which terminate in death. If placed on the 
eyelids it causes tears to fiow, but it produces no sensation of heat, and 
when the powder is sprinkled upon an ulcer, it causes neither heat nor 
])ain.*’ 


It is asserted, that the effluvia arising from the herb in full 
flower, has so overpowered some persons as to produce loss of 
sight for a day or two; attended by faintings, swooning fits, and 
other untoward symptoms: and the juice, according to Snodder,-!- 
applied to a wounded finger, affected the whole system; not only 
producing pains in the hand and arm, but cardialgia, great 
anxiety, sense of suffocation, syncope, &c. The wounded part 
sphacelated also, prior to suppuration taking place. 

But although such are said to be the effects of the leaves and 
exhalations from the flowers, the roots are unquestionably the 
most powerful part of the plant; and as a new root is formed 
each year by the side of the old one, the properties of which are 
very much diminished, if not entirely destroyed, by the exhaustion 
of growth, great care should be taken in the selection. 

linusDus says, the A. napellus i\ fetal to kine and goats, especially 
when they come fresh to it ; but that it does no injury to horses, who eat 
it only when drj. He also relates in the Stockholm Acts that an 
ignorant surgeon having prescribed the leaves, and who, on his patient 
refusing to take Arm, took a dose himself, died in consequence. 
The following case is a further example of similar ignorance being 
siinilarlv fetal to another surgeon, and they are curious, as medical men 
are not proverbially famous for taking physic. 

A person having eaten some of the leaves of the A. napellnSf became 


vot. 1. 


• Phil. Trtns. IStl. ihl. 186 sad 194. 

I Vids Albert. Jurisp. Med. t. 6, p. 714. 



inanbcalt and the surgeon who was called to his assistance declared^ that 
the plant was not the cause of his disorder ; and to convince the company 
that it was perfectly innocent, he ate freely of its leaves, and soon after 
died in great agony .-^(Mordus in K. Vet Acad. 1739, p. 41.) 

The root was given hy way of experiment to four ciiminals : two ^ 
Rome, in 1394 ; and two at Prague, 1361. Two out of the four soon 
peri iied, and the others recovered with great difliculty. Maihiolus 
stales, that a criuiinal was put to death by a drachm of it : and Dodonmiis 
narrates the cases of five persons, who ate some of it hy mistake, at 
Antwerp, a^ all died. Dr. Turner also mentions, that several French- 
men, at the same place, nartook of the slioots of the plant, mistakii^ it for 
masterwort, and tliat all died in the course of two days, excepting two 
players, who quickly evacuated all they bad taken, by vomitinff. 

** John Cniuipler, at eight in the evening, ate some salad, in which 
had been put by mistake a certain quantity ofA. napellm. He felt tm- 
niediately a burning heat on the tongue and gums, and a great irritation 
in the cheeks. He thought that the blood no longer circulated in bis 
limbs ; be had however no inclination to vomit. Perceiiring the symptoms 
to increase, he drank about a pint of oil, and a great quantity of tea, 
which produced vomiting. The symptoms far fioin disappearing, were 
aggravated. At ten o'clock, Vincent Bacon, asnigeon was called in, and 
fouud him in bed with his eyes and teeth fixed, his hands and feet cold, 
the body, for the most nart, covered with a cold perspiration, the pulse 
scarcely perceptible, ana the breathing so short that it could with difliculty 
be perceived. He made him swallow two iqK^mdiil of spirit of hartehom, 
which occasioned coughing and vomiting: he then administered an 
infusion of Carduu» Beneaiclwt, until several vomitings were procured. 
The patient shortly had a stool and vomited afresh, ne pnlse became 
a little raised, but was intermitting, and extremely irregular. Some 
stimulating medicines were given; toe next morning be was a great deal 
better, and the cure soon completed. 

Dr. Willis, in his work, De Anima Brutorum, gives also 
another insUmce of a man who died in a few hours flrom eating 
the young leaves of this plant in a salad. He likewise exhibited 
all the symptoms of mania. 

Dissection throws no light on the effects of Aconite. 

The plant which is stated to yield the Aconttia, and that 
which SUierck roccantiiended for use, is not the present officinal 
species, but according to De Ciuidolle a variety of the A. pani^ 
cuUitum^ which he has, in order to distinguish it as the plant 
introduced by the Baton into practice, denominated St^rek^ 
ianttm. 

Besides the A. pamculattm^ napdtm and neomoittontiiii, it 





appears from well^attested accounts that the A. Cammanm and 
A. AnthorUy and all the species of the genus, are more or less 
poisonous; accofding to Bauhine, the A. Lycoctonumy has pro- 
duoed unpleasant symptoms, but the A. ferow is the most violent 
of aU. 

This species is Bgured by Dr. Wallich in his PlantiB Asmtic^s 
wriores. The native Indians use it to poison the water tanks, in 
order to impede the progress of an army. An attempt of this 
kind was made at Hotoura during the Napal war, but it was 
discovered in time to save the soldiers. They also use it for 
poisoning spears, darts, and arrows. 

Trbatmekt.-— The plan of treatment is the same as that re- 
commended under the article Belladonna/* Bleeding has been 
advised, but it should never be resorted to, till the pulse becomes 
full, or apoplectic symptoms supervene. 

Medical Propeeties akd Uses — The Aconite thus invested 
with terror, has however, as Don observes, been so subdued, and 
reduced to such a manageable state, as to have become a very pow- 
erful remedy in some of the most troublesome disorders incident 
to the human frame. It is to Baron Stoerck^ that we are princi- 
pally indebted for our knowledge of this potent medicine; which, 
according to his account, is diuretic, as well as diaphoretic, and 
narcotic. He administered it for intermittent fevers, chronic 
rheumatism, gout, exostosis, paralysis and scirrhus, and narrates 
many well-marked cases of these diseases, in which it was 
eminently successful. He appears to have been well acquainted 
with the potency of the drug he was administering ; and there- 
fore recommended small doses to be given at first, which were 
very gradually increased.! His obser>^ations led to its employ- 
ment in other diseases, and it has been found useful in amaurosis, 
scrofula, venereal nodes, &c.; but in consequence of its uncertain 
powers, alarming symptoms have been produced, which have 

* Sm Slocrek** ** hibeiluM *quo demonUratur Stnimonium, 
nm minm tulo |^tt# ^ihiheri ««« inttmo esft remdia in muUis 

MnJtim miutifern,** 17Sf. 

t nilul gupsrveiiiit, Isnta et pntiSenu iiianuaug^ds «st domt, donee 

onttttiis obeervetiir eSeetut ; dein nutem nueere nmnUue doeim non e&t neceeee, 
qtMUttditt idf« offeettti contiouel. ^ 



cauaed it to fall into general neglect, fh-. Davy, however, in a 
letter to Dr. Paris, says : “ In some cases of chronic rheumatism, 
and in some of intermittent fever, complicated with vistm^ 
disease, it (the extract) has had a bmefidal effect not to be mis- 
taken ; the dose has been from one to two grains.*’ Its diapbo- 
retic effect.he did not observe We have had no experience df 
the internal administration o( Aconite, but the extract ap|died as 
a plaster, in the same form as that we have already recommended 
for Belladonna, is a very useful application to rheumatk 
affections It is usual to combine either the powder or the 
extract, with smne antimonial Ineparations, calomri, camphor, 
ipecacuanha, guaiacum, &c. The extract is most certain in its 
effects ; and as well as the powder must be given in small dos e * 
at first. 

Doses. — Of the extract, from half a grain to two. 

Of the powder, from two to ten grains. 

Orr. p»EP. — ^Extractum Acomti. L. £. 






XXIX 


VIOLA ODORATA. 

Sweet Triolet, 

CkueV. Pbntandria. — Order 1. Monogtnia. 

Nai.Ord. Cahpamacea, Lin. Cisti, Jubs. Cistikjc Vio- 

LACSA, Burnt. 

Gen. Char. Caljfx of 5 sepals extended at the base. 
Corolla of ^-petals, irregular, the under one spurred 
at the base. ArUhert cohering, the two lower spurred 
at their backs. Capeule d-yalved, 1 -celled. 

Spec. Char. Stem none. Simons creeping. Leaves 
cordate, smooth, as well as the footstalks. Septds 
obtuse, lateral petals with a henry line in the centre. 

B alba. With white, or reddish flowers. 

Miti* piirpttTWi, Raii. Syn, 364* Baukm Hitt* v* 3* 34f. /• 

Viols iiigrm, si?o pnrpuros, 830. /. 

Viols n. 338. HsUL Hitt. 1. 1. 

Viols odormts. £.in. $/^* PL 13t4. WUtd. v. 1. 1163. Ft, Brit, 245, Sng, Bat, 
s.f« f. 619. Cfift. Ft, I* U 63* Stolm Bot, Mat, Med, v, 2, 

440. Hm>k.Sem,77. 

Fostios* Vialatu edammu, ; Viola Mamm^, Ital. ; Violeta, Span. ; Blaue 
miiekam^ Oar , ; PaekuUeh^a JiaUsp Rnss . ; Kiet tuomg haa. Chin* 


Tbb subject of this article is a cooimon indigenous plant, grow- 
ing in most parts of our idand, and universally esteemed for the 
beauty ai its flowers, and the sweetness of their scent It is 
most frequently found in woods, and mmst banks; but a variety, 
with double flowers, is chiefly cultivated for medidnal purposes. 

The plant hasacreeping stem, and increases by runnars, wliidi 
throw out many fibrous radicles. The leaves are heart.8haped, 
samitad, smooth above, simiewhat wrinided, petioled, and of a 
dark green colour. The flowers which appear in March, sUnd 



upon smooth channelled foot-stalks, taller than the leaves, 
bearing above their middle a pair of smali lanceolate bracteas* 
The calyx consists of five oblong acute leaves. The flowers are 
drooping, deep purplish blue, and pale in the mouth ; the corolla 
consists of five unequal petals; the two lateral ones are opposite 
and bearded near the base, the posterior is slightly keeled 
and has a homed nectarium; the stamens are five, nearly sessile, 
and terminate in a membranous expansion that covers the upper 
part of the gemien, which is roundish, with a falcated pistil. — 
Fig (u) represents the calyx and pistil ; (6) the anthers with the 
nectaries or torus ; (c) the petals separate ; (d) the unripe im- 
pregnated ovary ; (e) the mature ovary ; (/) the capsule dehisc- 
ing elastically by valves ; (g) a seed. 

The violet is a native of every part of Europe, and Desfon- 
taines says, that it is common in Barlmry, in the palm groves, 
where the blue and white grow promiscuously, and flower in the 
winter. Hasselquist found it in Palestine and Japan, and 
Loureiro saw it in China* near Canton. The andicnt fables 
feigned tliat violets were the first food of the cow lo, one of 
J upiter's mistresses, and hence the greek word Ion; whence some 
would derive its modem appellation, while others think Viola is 
rather indicative of the powerful scent of the plants, q. d. A 
vi olendi."* Again, etymologists, who are most ingenious and in- 
defatigable persons, have ventured a further guess, and think it 
may be a diminutive of etd, quod juxta etas nasci amat^^ It 
has always been a favourite with poets; and were we to indulge 
in quotations, we could fill several pages with their inspirations. 
We shall merely make one or two extracts : 

There wss a mark on Lais* swan-like breast, 

(A pnqile flower with its leaf of CTeeu,) 

Like that the Italian saw when on Uie rest 
lie stole of the aoconscions Imogene,^ 

And bore away the dark fidlaciotis test 
Of what was not, although it might have been. 

And much peqdexed Leonalai Pomunitts ; 

In truth, It might have puaakd one of us. 


*niiit Sower, however, was a eowaUf. 



The king told Gyges of the purple flower ; 

(It chai^ced to be the flower the bov liked most ;} 

It nad a scent as though love^ for its oower^ 

Had on it all his o<&rous arrows tost ; 

For though the rose has more perfuming power^ 

The inolet (haply cause 'tis almost lost^ 

And takes us much more trouble to discover,) 

Stands first with most, but always with a lover/' 

Barry Cornwall. 

** Where to pry aloof, 

Atween the pillars of the sylvan root, 

Would be to find where violet beds were nestling. 

And where the bee with cowslip-bells was wrestling. 

Gay villagers upon a mom of May, 

When they have tired their gentle limbs with play, 

And formed a snowy circle on the grass, 

And placed in midst of all that lovely lass 
Who chosen is their queen : — with her fine head 
Crowned with flowers, purple, white, and red ; 

For there the lily and the musk-rose sighing, 

Are emblems true of hapless lovers dying : 

Between her breasts, that never yet felt trouble, 

A bunch of violets, full-blown, and double, 

Serenely slcep/^ 

Keats. 


Ovid refers to its vulnerary properties: 

** Ut si quis violas, riguove papaver in horto, 

Liliaque infringat, mlvis hsereutia viigis." 

Lib. X. V. 190. 

Qualities akd Chemical Properties. — The odour of 
violets is particularly pleasant, but they are somewhat bitter to 
the taste. They yield their colour and flavour to boiling water. 
At a sitting of the Academie Royale de Medecine, M. Boullay 
read a paper on the analysis of the violet, x^iola odmata^ from 
which it appears that it contains an active alkaline principle, 
which is bitter and acrid, similar to the Emetine of Ipecacuanha,*^ 
and which he proposes to name. Emetine of the violet^ indi^ 
gmom emetine^ or uio/ine. According to M. Orfila, it is energe- 
tically fxiisonous. It is found to reside equally in the root, 
leaves, flowers, and seeds of the plants; but associated with 


* For tho method of procuriog Emetiiie, vide Mtgeudie'a Fomulwry, by lledeo, 
fid SO. 



differoit proxinwte priDci|defc» lo as to have its actioa on the 
aniaial system modified. It is procnred in the same manner as 
that from Ipecacuanha, and possesses the santo properties, ex- 
citing its being united to ^ mtaUe acid, instead of the gtMk. 
{Journal de Pharmacies Jan. Id24) 

Mkoical PxoPEaTiEs AND UsBs.-— It u Said, that the 
sherbet that is most estenned by the Turks, and whidi is drunk 
by the Grand Signor himadf> is made of violets ai^ *ugar. The 
petals were formerly used as a laxative, one drachm td which, 
in powder, operates pretty indy ; and two ounces of the root, 
infused in water, will both purge and vomit. The syrup is not 
now used medicinally, but it, as well as an aqueous tincture the 
/lowers, is a useful chemical test; uncombined acids changing 
the blue colour to a red, and alkalies to a green. 

Off. pbep. — Synipus Violie. E. D. 






XXX 


CASSIA SENNA. 

^enna, or Egyptian Ca»$ia. 


Clois X. DecaIIdria. — Order I. Monogtnia. 

Nat. Ord. houvstj^x^ Lin. LegciiikosjE, Jttas. CiCSAL- 
piNiiuc, Di Cand. Cabmaceje,' Bum. 

Gent. Char. Ca^x 54eaTedy the sepals onbeorlescent 
at the base. PetaU 5, unequal. Stamens ten, free ; 
three superior, barren } the 3 lower ones beaked, and 
longer than the four middle ones, which are short 
and str^ht. 

Spec. Char. Leaflets m five or six pairs, lanceolate, 
equal ; a gland above the base of the petioles. 

Syii,— ^ennt Al«x«idriti«, Ifati Iftit. 17411; 997 ; Jlforiii. Hitt, SOI. 

J\ *. t,t4 i Dod, Vempt. S6I. 

Officinuilis, Gttrtn, dtt Fntrt. i^. 319. L 146. 

LttnceolaU* lam. 99. Fortkal Bgvpt, 86. n. 5$). 

('asaia Sonna, Lin, Sp, PL 9, lViUd,iu 619. Stafcei Boi, Mat, Mad, ii. 467, 
FoflKtOK. — Fr. ; Sanna^ Xtal.; Oer. ; Send, Arab.; Sand 

Macei, Hiiid. Sana pat. Bang. ; HHavd^, Tam,, 


The pianto which furnish the leaves, known in commerce under 
the name of Senna, are low shrubs^V growing spontaneously in 
Syria, Arabia, and U pper Egypt, whaioe the drug is imported into 
Europe, chie6y from Alexandria ; ,ind hence it has obtained dto 
nymR of Alexandrian Senna. It is ^tivated in Italy, the West 
Indies, and some other parts of the wmrld. According to Burck- 
hardt, the best grows in the vallc|rs of Nubia, whmre it is called 
Abreiiffia; flowering in July^-aad August. In our stoves the 
jdants remain dhrubby, but in -d^i^rdeos become annuals. 

The genus Cassia, of which singls is a sectum, indudes a 
very laige assemblage of spedes; the two whidi aflbrd the 
flIRdnal leaves arc C. oAoocrIa, and lanceotata, the latter of 



vhidi is caUed in the Phaimacopceia, C. Senna. The fcmner 
is the acknowledged officinal aj^es of the Italians, but the 
leaves of both are mingled in commerce. The colours of the leaves 
aflwded by these two plants are somewhat diffierent, ** those of the 
laneeolata being a bright yellowidi green; those of the obmata 
green without any yellowish cast. With the true senna are 
mixed the leaves of another plant, the Cynanckum Arquel. 
Bouillon says that at Cairo the tradm mix these in the proper* 
tions of 500 of C. /anoso/ofci, 800 of C. obooatot and 200 of 
Cynanchum Arqud.” — (Don.) 

The Sennas rise with a somewhat wtx)dy, erect, branching stem, 
to the height of about two feet. The leaves are alternate, 
smooth, flat, and pinnated ; each leaf is composed of five or six 
pairs of oval, entire, pcmted, sessile leaflets, about an inch long, 
and one fourth of an inch broad, oi a firm texture, and bright 
yellowish green colour. The flowers are pale yellow, borne in 
loose axillary racemes, on the upper part of the stem. The 
calyx is mom^hyllous, five4oothed ; the toeth are obtuse, con* 
cave, and dedduous. The cmoUa consists of five roundish, 
entire, concave petals, the three lower ones largest ; the filaments 
are ten, the three inferior ones longer than the others, and 
furnished with large curved anthers : the germen is cylindrical, 
supporting a short kicurved s^is, and an c^tuse stigma. The 
fruit is described by Gsntimr as an ovate kidney-duped mem- 
branous l^ume, with foliaceous appendages, marked with 
capillary, transverse, parallel striae, bivalve, with six or nine 
ccUs, and divided by very Ibio, transverse partitians, each con- 
taining one oblong bcartdbaped seed. Fig, (a) re{»esents a 
petal; (6) a seed; (c)apodt (d)akafctf theCasaiaofioeata ,■ (e) 
of C. laneeolata; (/)af C. aeuHJbUa ; (g)of Cassia Mmrybm- 
dica ; (k and i) views of dm flower of the last named species, 
showing the irr^larity of tto petals and stamens. 

According to Olaus Celsa% the Greek word meeta whidi is 
used by Dioscoridea, isderived from the Hebrew Xetmotk, ren- 
dered in the septuagint by meeuu>; and this has been latinised 
by Casaa. Senna is but slightly varied from Sana, or 
the Arainc name (or die plant ; and even this is said to own a 



Hebrew origiii« which will be £oand used in Isaiah xxxvi. 12, 
and which Mr. Rootsey says he should translate “ sedes liquidae.” 

It has long been famed, even poverbiaUy, for its cathartic 
powers : thus Shakspeare says in Macbeth, 

" What rhubarb, uima, or what purgative drug 
Would scour these English hence 

The purgative quabties of Senna were known to the Arabian 
physicians, Serapion and Mesue, who flourished about the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, and used it as a medicine. Actu- 
arius, a Greek physician, who lived in the thirteenth century, 
also notices it, but like Mesue, employed the pod, not the leaves. 

Senna has been grown in England, but as it is an annual, its 
seeds must be sown in the early part of the spring on a hot-bed ; 

and when the plants are fit to remove, each must be placed in 
a separate pot, filled with light earth, and plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed, where they should be shaded till they have taken 
fresh root ; after which they should have fresh air admitted to 
them, every day, in proportion to the warmth of the season, and 
should be frequently watered. When the plants have filled the 
pots with their roots, they should be shifted into larger ; and if 
they be too tall to remain in the hot-bed, they must be placed 
either in the stove, or a glass case, where they may be defended 
from the cold, but in warm weather have plenty of air. It is 
very rare that seeds are perfected in England." 

In our English market, three sorts of Senna are met with, 
vis. — the Alexandrian, Tripolian, and East Indian. The two 
former are very much alike in appearance, but the Alexandrian 
has the most aromatic and grateful odour, and possesses higher 
purgative powers. The East Indian has a leaf as long again as 
either of the other two, and accxirding to Dr. Aindie, “is a pro- 
duct of Arabia Felix, (about Mocbo,) or from a more northern 
part of that country^ the territory of Orbuarish. The Senna in 
CT i nn w»i » use amongst the Indian practitioners is the Umi-leaced, 
(Senna Italica. S. {(diis obtusis. Bauh. Pin. 397.) It is a com- 
mon plant on Uie Coromandel coast, but it is not nearly so valu- 
able a medidne as the sharp-pointed Senna. 



Most of the Senna used in England is the prodim of %ypt, 
the best sort is called in Nulnat where it grows wildy a«eie%.* 

BarthoUn asserts, that the l^ves c£ Cdutea aitormmt, 
(o(Mnmon bladder l^na,) which is cultivated in this counti^ as 
an omameital fdant, may be substituted f<nr those of senna. 

According to Dedongchamps, in his Manuel des Plantes 
Usuelles Iidignes,'’ 90 of tne 2d Memoir, vd. ii., there are 
six di^erent pl^ts which might be substituted fmr Senna; via. — 
Globulariaa/^m,' AnagymfaHda; three species of Daphne; 
and the Cneorum trieoccmi the best of which aeons to M the 
first; three drachms of the leaves producing toi evacuations. 
The last, which is indigenous to Amerit^ is stated Iw Barton to 
be equal in its efl^ects to the Alexandrian senna. In America, 
the leaves of the Cassia Mar^^andka are medicinally employed 
as a cathartic, superseding the use of Alexandrian and Indian 
Senna 

M. Nectoux, quoted by Dr. Bartonf entertains the belief, 
that authors have hitherto been mistaken in the ofnnion. that the 
senna of the shops is the produce of the Casua Senna d* Linnaeus. 
His investigations led him to bdieve, that the true Senna is in 
reality a weed, with which the red Senna is adulterated in 
Egypt, to augment the quantity produced by the annud growth 
d the other two plants, which constitute the “ " 

** NdIw is a narrow valley tbiough which the Nile flows. The ' 
is confined on die two sides, aluniaiely, by a bhy chain of granitic 
mounuuns. Senna and arquel are the cWf productions of this conutiy. 
They aro not the objects of particular cultivation, but grow natuidly on 
the sides of the bills aid in the ravines. Each penon haa the privilege 
of gathering what grows in hia district. Two ritnm are smuislly maw, 
the productiveness of which depends on the dunuon of the rains which 
fall perio^edly every year. The first and most frailful is guhered at 
the teimmMion of the rains, which connhenee at the summer solstice, 
and end in August and the begtnoing of September. Hie second crop 
is gathered in April, and is smdL No expense attends the piepsraiion 
of these plsnu, which consiaui in cutting and sprea^g thm on the 
rucks to diy. This process in that wsim climate only occupies a ringle 
day. The senna and arqnd are put up b smdl bales, weigiui^ shout 
a quintal each, and ore cenveyed oy cainels to Siemie swl Dsrao. They 
are sold fivr 300 to 340 {wrati (eieveu or twelve francs) ca^. They are 
afterwards carried to the kmm genend, at Cairo, WM purcbaics Uiem 
at eleven or twelve patoques, (thirty to thirty-three francs,) and sold by 
him to the Etuopm iMtors fiw thirty or durty-riuea jNUaquet (one 
iio^ml and six francs) the qitbial. M. Nectoux was infrinnad on 
good authority, that the produce of the two enps varies ammally, from 



seren to eleven hundred quintals — one thM of which is arquel. The 
demand from Eutom is generally from fourteen to fifteen hundred 
quintals; and never ms than twelve* The Egyptian merchants there- 
fore mix from three to four hundred quintals of the senna^helledy, or wild 
senna (cassia senna of Linnmus) with that brou^t from Nubia. 'This 
adulteration is made at the entrepots of Kene, D’Esnech^ Darao, and 
Sienne ; around which places the senna-belledy mws abundantly. M. 
Nectoux concludes by inviting the attention of his government to the 
introduction and culture of senna, (cassia lanceolata of Lamarck,) and 
arqnel, (cyjnanchum oleafoUum of Nectoux C. arquel,] in its colonies, 
with the view to avoid this adulteration.** 


Qualities and Chemical Properties. — The leaves of 
Senna have a faint and sickly odour, and to the taste are at first 
sweetish, and afterwards nauseous and bitter. It appears that 
when cultivated in the south of France, this bitter principle is 
lost, and although destitute itself of purgative properties, its 
absence renders the leaves less aperient ; and as the pods, the 
part used by the Arabian physicians, contain only the purgative 
principle, tnev are comparatively feebie, unless the defect be 
compensated by art. Dr. Cullen has observed, that a much 
smaller quantity of the leaves is required for a dose if they be 
infused in company with some bitter plant ; and it has been 
found that the watery infusion of rhubarb is rendered more 
purgative by the addition of calumba. The infusion is of a dark 
reddish brown colour, and on exposure to the air, the extractive 
matter which it contains, becomes oxidated ; it is therefore apt 
to gripe, unless combined with aromatics and soluble tartar, or 
other neutral salts. Some affirm that a pint of boiling water 
iHily takes up the active matter of one ounce of the leaves; but 
if three ounces be used, and submitted first to expression and 
afterwards to infusion, it will be found that their virtues are 
gone. Besides extractive, resin, mucilage, saline matters, and 
a bitter element, which senna contains, M. M. Lassaigne and 
H« FenueUe have sepai^ted the purgative principle, to which 
they have given the name of Cathartine* A decoction of the 
leaves was made, and after being filtered, was precipitated by 
acetate of lead. The precipitate collected was diffuse through 
water, and sulphuretted hydirogen passed through it. The 
liquor filtered was evaporated to dryness^ and digested in al- 
cohol, and the alcoholic solution then ^aporated to dryness. 
It contained acetate of potass, which was separated by alodliol 
acidulated by sulphuric add ; then filtaring to separai^^iie sul- 
fdtale of potass insoluble in this filuid ; precipitating t|e excess 
of sulphuric acid by acetate of lead ; decomposing this latter 
salt by sulphurettea hydre^n ; filtering again, and evaporating 
to dryness, a substance was obtained, which was considered the 
purgative prindple of Senna. This substance is uncrystal* 



Hcabl^ of a ydlow reddish colour; dPa partMwlar smell; ai^ 
of a hitter nauseous taste. It is scduble in alodbol and wateT) in 
all prqxirtums; insoluhle in aedier. It heoomes nunst in the 
air; and purges in vetr small doses.* 

Fredjntates are produced from the infusion of Senna, hy the 
strong acids, the alkaline carbonates, lime water, sdutions of 
nitrate of silver, oxymuriate of mercury, superacetate of lead, 
tartarized antimony, and infusion of yellow bark: which »e 
therrfore inaumpatmes.^ 

Medical Pbopebties and Usbs. — S enna is an active pur- 
gative, and as its operation can generally be relied on, is fre- 
quently administered in the fmm of infusion, combined dther 
with manna or tamarinds, soluble tartar, Epsom salts, Sec. Dr. 
Cullen recommends coriander seeds, and Dr. Paris Bohea tea, 
to cover its nauseous taste; and guaiacum is said to increase ite 
powers. It is very apt to gripe, and is therefore contra-indi- 
cated when the bowels are sunject to spasmodic pains. The 
lenitive electuaiy (confectio sennm) is an elq^t and agreeable 
laxative, and is usually recommended for habitual cosUven^ 
and to pr^^nant females. We have lately had our attention 
excited to a preparation, called a concentrate essence, made, we 
understand, witnout a high temperature being applied : and one 
drachm to an ounce of water will form a mixture of Senna equal 
in strength to the infusion which is usually prescribed, '^’licn 
it is considered that the infusion will not keep many hours with- 
out precipitating an oxidized extract, and that it is dlen wanted 
at a minute’s notice, we think that our readers will be thankful 
for our apprising them of so valuable a preparation, which after 
several tnw we have ascertained to be worthy of rdiance. 

Off. Paer. — Tinctura Senuae. L. E. D-X 
Confectio Sennas L. E. D, 

Extractum Casaia; Senna:. E. 

Infanim Senme. L. D. 

Infusum Tatnarindi cum Senna. E, D- 
Pulvis Sennm compodtus. L. 

Tinctura Same eomponta. E. 

Synipua Somm. D. 
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XXXI 


PAPAVER RHGSAS. 
Bad 


Clat$ XIII. Polyak6»ia. — Order 111. Monogtkia. 

Nat Ord. Rhocadeje, Lift. PAvatebacka, Juus. De Cand. 

Bum. 4 ^. 

Gen. Char. Calyx i^leaved. Petals 4. Capsule 
superior, l^celled, opoiing by pores under the 
persistent stigma. 

• • Capsules smooth. 

Spec. Char. Capsules smooth, nearly globular. 
Stem many-flowered, bristly ; bristles all spreading. 
Leaves pinnatifid. 

5^11.— Ptpcrer laetmato folio, capitalo hupido longioro, Kait. 30R. 

PaptYor erraticum, Comer, Epit, 371,1; Mutih, Ko%r. 1 . 1, 404./. 

PapaTor, n. 1064. i/aii. KomencL 95. Hut, v. f . 16. 

Paparer Hhoeaa, Lm. 3p. PL 7f6* WUUl, v, t, 1146. Fl, Brit. 567 ; Eng, 
Bed, p, 9. (. 645 ; Cart. Lond.fiue, 3. t. 3f ; Stokn, Bot, Mot, Med, v, 3. 
192 ; Hook, Scot, \€B, 

PaoviacuLLY.*— Cam Poppy; Com Rm; Cop Rm, 

Fonoton, -^Cofuelieat, Fr.; Popotero iotiiMico» ltal«; Adormidem epheotre, 
Amopoto, Spaa. ; Die biumen der kloppmee, Ger, 


The Red Poppy is an indigenous annual, growing plentifully 
in corn-fields, where it frequently proves a very troublesome 
weed; flowering in June and July. Its get^raphical distribu- 
tion is extensive; but it is said not to occur in America. 

The stem is herbaqeous, upright, branched at top, a foot m 
more in height, and clothed, as vrril as the flower-atalks, with 
strong hairs which spread horiaijOtally. The leaves are sesMflt^ 
fdnnate, or bi-pinnatifid, serrateA covered with abort luun. 
The flowers are huge, solitary, and rtttid upon long bury fl^. 
stalks ; the calyx consists of two oviUe, bidiy, concave leaves, 
which ftdl before the flowers expand; the petals are fimr, large, 
roundish, undulated, of a deep ridi acariet colour, and generally 
marked with a black spot at base. The germen, which be- 



comes a smooth, urn^aped capsule, is ovate and large, without 
any style; the stigma is shidd-diaped, sessile, scolloped on the 
edges, and having ten or twelve raya , The fruit is a we-cdled 
capsa^ crowned with the stigma, and containing numerous 
kidney-^aped seeds attached to pali^tid plaoentm. Pig. (o) re- 
presoits a sinj^e stamen ; (b) a section of die capsule; (e) a cap- 
sule entire to show the dtiiisoence by mmute valves or pores. 

This species of Papaver is readily distinguished from the 
Papaver dubium, which it closely resmblea, by the hairs spread- 
ing horizontally on die flower*atalks as well as on the stem, and 
by the short roundish capsule. Being a very common weed, 
although probably not a native of this countiy, but introduced 
with seed-cmm from the east, it has received very numerous 
names; such as Com poppy t Com rote, Cop rote. Canker rote. 
Head-work, &c. And like most other pretty flowers, it has 
been celebrated by poets in different ways ; thus, from flowering 
amongst the corn, the red pqjjnes have been suf^wsed, by one, 
to be upon the look out for Ceres : 

And iIm pofipMMi mti 
On tlKtr wiMivI Ms 
Tirro op tWif dark bln* tjim S&t tboa/* 

In a Latin poem, by Mr. Landmr, Ceres is supposed to have 
created the Pof^y to assuage her anguish during the search for 
her dauiti*^' the statues of the goddess are generally 
adorned with Red Poppoes, frcwi tiieir being companirnis of 
wheat; but 

" — — IRiffiss Modaaif, awck til* ilop* of toil.'' 

CmhhU f'liltfr. 

Qnsuviaa awn PMlds of the Red Pepmr sbmild be 

gsthemi last as dunf 'leljhi m nlillii They posses* a (tint nsreotk 
odottT, and are gtiwffly fl > l ii |(ht |t|i^ a slit^y sedative eflcct They 
jdcld then virtum to merely used iiw ibetr floe 

coboring apsttcT. A fleeted m die IHiaiinact^aBias, 

tdUdi was •fctnwriy- 'iad catanhal con^ainl*: but 
M Mith whatever is now m medhaoal powers. Ofdmn has 

been obtained from the ca|S||i«, |IM in so smdB a ^pwnlity, aa to render 
It an cbm onworthy of flb troii^ Btffl it tmwt be MMed, that by 
sum feicm praedikmers tUs aninct, as a sedadn, is pwfc nt d to 
opRunitidl 

Ore. Paep.-..Syni|iHsRh<rados. L. D. 







XXXII 


ACORUS CALAMUS. 

Common Sweet Flag. 

Class VI. Hexandria. — Order I. Monooynia. 

Nat. Ord. Piperita., lAn. Aboioe.c, Juss. De Cand, &c. 
E.»: Callace.c, Bart.., AcoRiKiE CALLAC£jB,\8«m. 

Gen. Char. Spadi.r cjltndrical. covered with sessile 
florets. Perianth 6-sepalled. Stt/le 0. Capsule 
indehiscent, 3-celled. 

Spec. Char. Leafy flower-stalk or false spatha rising 
high above the spadix. 


Ac^mi* Cahunus otRcinanuii* Raii. Syn» 437 ; Parle, 140. 

Aeorua Teniii ofBctnaUa* fttloo CttiamiiA, Grr. Km. 6tJ. /. 

Aeorua, «, i:jkl7. /liUK Him, r, it. 14*4. 

Aeorus uticlulatus* Staler* Bof. Mai. Mod. If. 26^. 

ArortM Caliunufi. Lt*., Sp. PI. 4<>f j WUtd. i. 1V>*^; FI. Brit. 3173; Kw^. 

Bt*i. I , S. I. V BarU Ve.g. Mat. Med. r, 2. f. 50. p. 6;5, 

'rypim MTOoiAtirm, tfisvm nigo««, Aforu. v. S. 246. t. 13. /. 4. 

K^uttAit. — CiomimtNi Sati 00 t’Rm»hf Furaptam SVrtl-BujA, Su:€ 0 t-mmUmg Fiag» 
Siroirt MfriU^grau, or Calaima Aromaticu*. 

PontiON.^-.lcwit* Pr.; Caiamo aramafirN*, ItaK ; Acaro Calama* 

Aalmitts tmfixil, Oor.^ Back, iitnd; tWha, San. 



part of the northern suburbs of the metropolis with water. We 
observed it sparingly in a pond in Copenhagen fields; and also 
on Wimbledon Common. It is remarkable, that this plant is 
unknown in Scotland. 

The rhisoma, which spreads horiaontally, is long, about an 
inch thick, spongy, full of rings or joints arising from the de- 
cay of former leaves, somewhat compressed, externally of a 
greenish white colour, which changes in drying into a yellowish 
brown, internally while, with many long radicles^ which spring 
from the under side. From the joints, and from the point be- 
tween the lateral union of the roots, bunches of blackish fibres 
are always found when the plant has grown in its natural wet 
.situations. The leaves are two or three feet high, sword-sbaped, 
pointed like those of the common Iris, sheathing, and of a f)alc 
yellowish green colour ; they spring directly from the root, are 
usually waved on one of the edges near the top, and emit, 
when bruised, a strong aromatic odour. The flowers are tesse- 
lately arranged on a s|>adix, issuing laterally about a fcx>t alx>ve 
the ground, from tlie middle of a naked stalk or scape, which 
rises beyond it, and having ilie ap|)earaiice of a leaf. The 
spadix is solitary, two or three inches long, cylindrical, and 
attenuated at its a|x^x and base. It is crowded with numerous 
small pale green flowers, consisting of six equal concave pieces, 
and stamens varying in number, which have thick filaments, 
alternate with tlie piect*s of the perianth, and double anthers. 
The germen is elliptical, without any style, and crowned by an 
obscurely 3*lobed stigma. The capsule is triangular, mem- 
branous, of ihrtx cells, and containing many Fig. (a) 

represents a perfect flower; (fr) a stamen; (e) an anther de- 
hiscing transversely ; (d) the and gemieii ; (e) a ia*ctton cf 
the ovary; (/)a ferlik two abortive ovules; (^) 

section of the seed t0 tlMr in the axis of the fleshy 

albumen. . 

Only two species of Aeonlp art desmbed, via. the subject 
of this article, and the A, jfrnffriiiiftie, which is cultivated in 
China. Of the A. Calmrnm^ miihors mention two varieties, tlie 
Eurofiean sweet-ruih, sweei-stnetting flag, or Calamus 



aromaticus, which is also indigenous to America; and the 
verm^ seu Asiaticus, Indian sweet-rush, or Calamus aromaticus, 
which not only grows in marshy ditches, but in more elevated 
and dry places in Malabar, Ceylon, Amboyna, and other parts 
of the East Indies : it is said to differ but slightly from the 
European, except in being a little more tender and narrow, and 
of a more hot and pungent taste 

Propagation anu Culture. — According to Miller, the 
Sweet Flag will succeed very well in a garden ; *but never pro- 
duces its spikes unless it grows in tne water. It delights in an 
open situation, and does not thrive in the shade. When the 
plant is fixed in a proper situation, it will multiply by its creep- 
ing roots fast enough. 

Qualities. — The root has a warm aromatic odour, and a 
pungent, bitter, aromatic taste. In the dried state the article 
is corrugated, of a yellowish brown colour, with many white 
elevated circles on the under side, whence the radical fibres 
issued. It breaks with a sliort rough fracture ; is internally of a 
pale buff colourj and a spongy texture ; both the smell and taste 
are improved by exsiccation.^-f It contains an essential oil, to 
which it owes its peculiar taste, and the aromatic flavour that 
•it yields to those infusions, of which it is an ingredient ; for the 
residium after distillation has a nauseous flavour dissimilar to 
Calamus. Hoflinan obtained two ounces of essential oil from 
fifty pounds of the root, but Neuman and Cartheuser obtained 
it in a larger quantity. It contains a ixmsiderable quantity of 
fecula, which is dissolved in the infusion, lyid may be copiously 
lirecipitated from it by acetate, and superacetate of lead. Watery 
infusions of the root are strongly imbued with the odour, and have 
a warm bitter taste. Spirituous tinctures are more warm and 
pungent than aqueous infusions, but much less bitter^ and have 
but little smell ; and water applied after sfurit, gmm a consider- 
able bitterness. lienee it is evident that wat^ is the best men- 
struum* The roots were formerly brought from Ibe I^evanu but 


• Ikl. ST. 

t TI»ain|)4K»ii. 

; MaL .Mrtl. p. rvtl. I* 




our indigenous plant affords them quite as good, and the medi- 
cal properties of the European, American, and Asiatic varieties 
do not differ. 

Economical Uses. — The leaves are noxious to insects, and 
no kind of cattle eat any part of the plant. It has been sug- 
gested, therefore, that the leaves might be employed to destroy 
the larvs and insects, which injure books and woollen cloths. 
The whole plant has been used by M. Dautroth for tanning 
leather; and it is siqiposed by Dr. Bohmer, that the French 
snuff, a la violette, receives its scent from this mot. Through- 
out the United States, it is used by the country people as an 
ingredient in making wine bitters.* 

Medical PaorKRTiKs. — The roots only of this plant are 
used in medicine, and candied, are said to be taken by the 
Turks, as a prophylactic against contagion. Six drachms of 
the bruised root to twelve ounces of bmling water, form an 
elegant infusion, which is strongly imprognaled with the odour 
of the plant, and iwssesses a moderately warm and very bitter 
taste. This infusion is a most efficacious stomachic, and pity it 
is that a medicine growing in our own country should give place 
to exotic remedies of less value: ^*for it is successfully used 
in intermittents, even after bark has failed, and is certainly’ 
a very useful addition to (’inchmia.” Dr. Burton informs 
us, that the country people in America cure themselves of 
ague by a free use of the tincture, and asserts, that it has 
proved energetically beneficial in that distrcsidng rontplaint 
to which sailors are . so frequently subject fnun the nature of 
their life and diet, well known, particularly to naval sur- 
geons, by the mune of wind edie; givtm in hot decoction 
in the manner at ginger-ten, it qukkly relieves the distresaing 
swelling of the abdomen- It may be chewed by dyiqxptic 
persons, and the Juice swaUowed with advantage, when tonics 
arc required; and as it excites a ctqjious secrethm eff saliva 
it sometimes rdlievet the pain of toodi-adbe —The in sub- 
stance is from 0 i. to 3 L 
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GRATIOLA OFFICINALIS. 

Hedgi Mj/siop. 


Clas* II. DiANoaiA. — Ord. XL Monogvnia. 

NatOrd, PERsoNAT.f:,Z.m. ScsoFHULAai£,/z«(8. DeCand.kc. 

SCROPMULARIACKJC, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Corolla irregular, 2-lipped, 4-cleft, re- 
versed. Statnens two, with two sterile filaments. 
Capsule 2-celled. Calyx 7*leawd ; the two exterior 
leaves spreading. 

Spec. Char. Leaves oyato-lancecdate, serrated, 5-rib- 
bed, smooth, soraewhiitt longer Uian the flower-stalks. 

AVii.-~(irttioU Camer, Epit, kpl; Cfr, Bm* 581 ; Hit in. num. f. J57. 

rulgnris, Park, Theatr* 1 ; Mor» //uf. 479. ii. 7. g, 5* t, 8./. 7, 

Ormtiola c^ntaQroidet. VaiL Ham. IK5s 3aa5. Hiii* 879. 

GntioU nltkina, Bauh, IUm, X 4 $!k; Hail Hist, 188 . 5 . 

D^iuli* mititiiia* gnittoU dicta, Titrum, Paris. 8t>6. Park. 1. 

GritioU officinaUa, Lin. Sp. Pi. It4.; WUU. 1. 102.; Scop. Cam. n. 27 ; 
FL Dan. 363 ; MW©. 132. 1. 47, Stakst 1. 31. 

FoREiaN^Graiioit*, Fr. ; Grauioh, Itll. ; Oraciok, Span. ; Oradenkraut, Ger. ; 
(imndr/truid, Dutch ; Ueharodatickmjap tmm, Rttss. ; Kanjlrudj Poliitb. 


Tilts plant, the Gratuda of the Dispensatories, derives its 

E neric appellation from the .dioun^ve of gratia., grace or 
vour ; and the epithet gratia 1M, % which it was formerly 
distinguished, is sufficiently cxptcsaife of the high estimation in 
which it was held by the ancieiiltt its salutary qualities. It 
is a low ncrennial, not imligi^qs to this country, a native of the 
south or Europe, growing i#lB 08 t pastures, and flowering in 
June and July. 

Haller obsewes, that about-cYverdun, it is frequently found 
in such alinndance as to very injurious to the catUe '• and 
thatninBy 4WW|p^^ «« rendered quite useless as 

pastuii«^jin|ii^ #d!i|kdvepr«v of this plant. 

From jointed rhiaoma, rise 

•evml sleiider, Miodihi 1 ^^ erect stems to the height id' a 
foot or «ighte<nriwffi|ib The leaves are numerous, faunoedlate. 



opposite, sessile, pointed, serrated towards the mds, of a bright 
green colour, two inches long, nearly half an inch broad, and 
obscurely punctured. The flowers are inodorous, about an indi 
long, axillary and solitary; the calyx consists of five elliptical 
pointed segments, with a pair lanceolate spreading bracteas ; 
the corolla is tubular, divided at the lip into four obtuse seg> 
ments, the uppermost of which is broadest, emaiginate and 
reflexed, the others straight and equ^ ; the tube is yellowish, 
with reddish streaks ; the limb pale lilac, or purple. The fila- 
ments are four, awl-shaped, shorter than the corolla, only two of 
which are furnished with anthers; the two perfect ones are 
shorter than the others, and are inserted at the base of tiu- upper- 
most s«*gmont, alMHit the middle of the tube of the corolla : the 
germen is ovate, sup<-rior, supporting a slender erect style, with 
a divided stigma. The capsule is ovate, bilocular, and contains 
numerous small seeds — Fig. f a 1 represents a flower, spread to 
show the two fertile, and two alnwlive stamens; (b) the pistil; 
( r) the capsule ; (dj a section of ditto ; (e) a seed. 

QrAi-iTiEs asd Chemical PaovERTiRs. — It is inodorous, 
but impregnated with a bitter nauseous taste, which it is saitl 
sometimes pnxiuces a sense of constriction in the tongue. 
Marcgraaf states that its watery extract is bitter, but that the 
bitter principle exists most abundantly in the resinous extract. 
Vauquelin has analyzed it, and olitaincd a hitter, active, uncryr- 
tallizable, resinous principle, which is soluble in alcohol, and 
requires a very large quantity of boiling water to dissolve it. 

When .sulphuric acid is ad^ed to the unstrained infusion, it 
emits the miour of tamarinds ; and when the infusion is Altered 
and slowly evaporated, sptcular crystals are formed, which 
apjpear to be tartaric add.” 

From a paper read mme time since by I)r. Whiting, at a 
meeting of the Medico-botanical Society of I.Aindon, it appears 
that IVro/rifl, the active principle of Colrhieum, and white 
hellebore, has Itecn nwd ntieEpectnlly discovered in Oratiola ; 
this will readily account for its vioieiit effects, when given in 
over doses. It is a curious co|nddcucc that the Eau Mcdicinale 
which was made from the Gratkila. should have l>een imitated 
by spirituous infusions of Colchicum and Veratnim, both con- 
tdning the same active fwinciple, and that the mcKlern nffttw 
Colrkki should have sufieracdM this old I'inttm GratUila^ for- 
merly esteemed a iqiecific in gout 

Poisoxocs F.t rrxTs.— Given In owif doses, It {Kodooea vks. 
lent vomiting, and hypereatliarabt aiid.|L Jottnn naserts that 
an injectum of the decoction heluf ntmidHKes^ to a ftNiude, 
prodoml great irritation of the sdtlMd orfllMt tnd nU the symp- 
toms of the most viident nt — *■ — " ' 



At a crauuter past ten, three drachms and a half of watery extract 
of Hedga-Hyasop^ were introduced into the stomach of a small strong 
doff » ana the mscmhagus was tied. At eight in the evening ^e animal 
had not exhibited any remarkable ^betiomenon. The next day» at 
ten in the morning, he uttered |daintive cries; he was lying down 
on the side, and expired an boor after: his breathing haa not been 
impeded. Tbe mucous membratie of the stomach exhmited, through- 
out its whole extent, a cherry-red colour; it was black wherever it forms 
the folds observed in the interior of this viscus; it was easy to be assured 
that this last alteration was the consequence of a certain quantity of black 
extravasated blood, within the space which separates it firom tl^ subja- 
cem muscular coat 'fhis last was nearly in iu natural state; the inte- 
rior of the rectum was evidently inflamed : all the remaining portion of 
the alimentary canal was a little red. The lungs did not appear aflected ; 
there was no serosity in the ventricles of the brain : the exterior cerebral 
veins were distended with black blood. The pia mater was injected, and 
of a Vermillion red colour. 

** Twenty-eight grains of tbe same poisonous substance, dissolved in 
four drachms of water, were iujected into the jugular vein of another ro- 
bust dog of middle size. An hour after, the animal had a motion ; he 
experienced some giddiness, and became as it were insensible, lay down, 
and expired two hours after the injection. It was impossible to discover 
the least trace of alteraiiou in the texture of the digestive canal.’’ 

M. Orfila concludes from numerous experiments: — 

1st. That an extract of Hedge-Hyssop produces a local irritation 
extremely violent. 

2iid. That it appears to he absorbed, and that its eflects depend on 
the sytupathelic lesion of the nervous system. 

** 3rd. That it is much snore active when injected into the veins.'* 

M KOiCAL PRorEKTiEs AND UsEs.— This medicine tras for- 
merly prescribed on tiie continent, as a hydn^;ogue purradve, 
and diuretic; aivd Heumius, Ettmuller, Hartmann, Jori, and 
others, have administered it successfully for dropsy of the cellular 
tissue ; likewise of the peritoneum when unaccompanied by in- 
dammatewy aetton, and unalUed with daccidity of tlie muscular 
fibre, or with paleness. It has likewise been given in some other 
adcctkMis, as hypochondriaris, atmaic gout, rheumatism, 8cc. 
which were accompanied, or appeared to lie produced by, inacti- 
vity or torpor of the intestinal' canal ; while others have adminis- 
tered its resinous part, in small doses to promote vomiting, or 
as a subatitute for mecacuanha in dysentery. Dr. Kostnewski, 
of Warsaw, has (mered wnne remarkable instances of its power- 
ful induemv in soothing and suspendini^ irritation ; and asserts 
that three maniacs in tW hospital at Vienns were recovered by 
its use t that the most confirmed cases of lues venerea were com- 
pletdy cured by it ; and that it usually acted by increasing the 
urinary, eutanmus »nd tidivary seerrtions.* Dr. Perkins of 

V Vt4<» Ukwvit. 4« Urmittfit. I'ltiiM. 



Coventry, states that it forms the basis of the Eau Medicinale, 
and that the recipe was given to him by the Count of Leiningen, 
who i^d five hundred ^cats for it This nobleman was a per- 
son « extensive reading, and a munificent patnm of the arts, and 
had been in early life a martyr to the gout ; an exemption from 
which, for several years, he attribute to the use <rf this medi- 
dne The following is the fonn : ’ 

" R Herbas gretiobe officinalis siccatte onciam 

Kadicis ejusdcm Heibe semnneisin incise, et conlnssB : adde 
Vini Hispanic! uncias sedeehn. 

Digere leni calore per dies octo, et cola.” 

" Of this vinous tincture, a tea-spoonful is to be taken at bed-Ume, drink- 
ing after it half-a-pini of beef tea; and if after the lapse of twenty-four 
hours, ail pain has not vanished, half a tea-spoonful more of the Gratiola 
wine is to be taken in a similar manner. Dr. Reece, wbo has |iaid particular 
attentim to the preparation of this drug, and to its adminutration, ve^' 
pn^ly observes, that " a tea-spoonful is at all times a very indefinite 
measoie, and liable to vary sritb fashion,” and tbereibre recommends 
forty-five drops as the dose to bt^n with. This gentleman also reinarb, 
” that in producing its eflwt of alu ving irritation in gout and thenmalism, 
it was dtme without disturbing the' system, or producing those eflects on 
the genenl health, which auend the use of opium he has, therefore, 
with a laudable seal, extended its use to allay morbid irritation of 
the rotesdnes, and of the lungs; and ha-s found that an oxymel made with 
the herb, Is very efficacious in asthma, constitutioiiai of winter cough, 
&c. He adds, that ” in the use of the Graikda, it must always be 
exhibited in the first instance so as to nauseate the ftomaeb, or to pro- 
duce an aperient eflcct on the bowels, and tbHil Icqit w near U> lltta dose, 
without produciiw any further unpleasant tSkcL" According to Ber- 

K * IS, the duse of the' herb in substance is from fifteen to thirty grains, 
t he stales that a scruple often acts m the bowels, and produces iuusea 
and vomiting. He also affirms that ten mim nnited with fire of pow - 
dered gentian, adtninistetvd tsricc a-day, ^ been ttseful in autnmnal 
i|tiartan igptrs. Of an mfnston, made with d* tlie dried herb, to balf- 
a-^t of boiling water, from f ^ir to fji may he given three times aday. 
Ormikh is not admitted into list of Materia Medka of the liondra 
College. The German physkians have kmg tbol^;;bt much more highly 
. of the nedkioal powen of Graiioia than their faietbien of the Briiiab 
schools. Hafe]aBdcoBnneodiitfi>rheing”extretnelv«fficacioasinvii- 
ecid abioi|gioii---jaaiidke, for example— and in ascsriocs ; a cireitnMaoce 
whkh, as TbompsoD adds, » likely to he the case, from its operming on 
(he rectum. In Prance, M a frtvourite me«Ikiiie amoi^ the pea- 

smtiy, who use it ho^ as an emetk and pu^puive ; and its prorinrisl 
•ytKwyme is ” Ueriw k panvia honime-* 
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MOMORDICA ELATERIUM. 
WUdt or Cucmriier. 


C2a««XXI. MoNOscfn^^pisr Monadelphia. 

Nat. Ord. Cocoabitackje, Jp^ Cand. Gsossn- 

L 1 M.C, CuCDRBlTACEX, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Male. Calyx 5>cleft. CoroUa ^-parted. 
FilamerU* three. 


Female. Calyx 5-cleR. CoroUa 5'parted. Style 
trifid. Gourd opening' elastically. 

Spec. Char, heaves heart-shaped, sinuated, rough. 
Tendrils none. Fruit elliptical and hispid. 



Caintr. Kpil. 946. 

no* dietu*, Grr* Em. 912 ; BmJb. Pirn $14. 

* Sff. PL $4Si.; Wiild. ir. 601; Wmdr. 1*1. 
IT. 466. 

\i6ai UHldt StfuirtiHg, or A$m Cueumher ; Jfiid 


Sym. --Cuatiiilf 
CttCttnuM 
Cttciinu* 

IKlf t i r ir 

U 4$. Stakm 
Kytoi i$»^EUuik 
BmUam AppUm 

FonstOW* Mmmtrdifur, Omfomhr$ mnt^pe, ou Fr, ; Conromero iatvo- 

ticM^ Iltl. ; CtLomhriU^^ Spun. ; KiM^irrAeft. Ihr BdUamop/tl, G«r. ; Bat- 


WiUP OrcuMBKB is a hardy annual, growing spontaneously on 
waategKHinds, in the south pf Europe; flowering in June and 
duly. It appears to have been intnxiuced into this country at an 
early period, and is mentioned by Gerarde in 1S96. With us, 
it U seldom cultivated except few curiosity. A fear acres, however, 
ate raised annually at Mitcham, in Surrey, and some other places, 
for die sake of the fhiit, which yields the well known eUderium 
of medicine. 

Fnim tlie root, which is large and fleshy, somewhat resent- 



Wing that of bryony, issue several thick, round, rough, and 
trailing stems, divided into many branches, extending every way 
three or four feet, and destitute of tendrils. The leaves are 
irregularly heart-shaped, slightly sinuated, rough, hairy, of a 
greyish green colour above, ^underneath, and stand upon 
long footstalks. The flowers ar^ axillary, much smaller than 
those of the common eucumbmr, uf a straw-yellow colour, and 
are both male and female on the same plant : the male flowers 
stand on short peduncles, but the female sit on the gerroen ; the 
corolla is divided into five acute s^pnents, reticulated with green 
veins, and woolly; the filaments are short, tapering, inserted 
into the base of the corolla, and supporting recurved, double- 
headed, orange^»iourcd anthers ; the style is short, cylindrical, 
three-clefit, and terminated by an oblong stigma. The fruit is 
watery, of a owiaceous texture, pendulous, oblong, of a greyisli 
colour, and closely set with short bristles. The seeds when ma- 
ture are black. When ripe, the pejio bursts on being touched, 
and throws out, with great violence, the juice and seeds, through 
the hole at the insertion of the footstalk. — Fig. (a) rcfiresents 
the stamens; (6) the pistil and germen ; (c, d, and e) sections of 
the fruit with one pepo, in the act of ddldsoiettoe. The separa- 
tion of the fruit from the peduncle, and vblent disprison of the 
juice and seeds, has prsitaded Richard to distinguish this plant 
generically from the other Momordiea, and be has proposed to 
name it EdmUium, 

TIte term ehlertum was used by Hippocrates to denote intei^ 
nal applications of a detergent or digestive nature, but more 
csfwcially purgatives of a vitdent or drastic quality, from the 
word EXassM, agUomotm, dimulo, but by succeeding authors 
it was exclusively apfdied to the active matter which subridea 
from the juice of the wild cucumber, either on account ot its 
purgative properties, or because its capsule, when rip, suddenly 
bursts with violence, and emits its contents to a conddendde 
disuni»> Hence, alisi. its name ** Squirting Cucumber.** 

Qi'ALiTiEs ANo CuaMicAt. PaorxxTiKs.— Accordtng to 
l-ewis, all the parts of this plant are purgative; an ofunion, 
which he appears to have borrowed from GeoflWy, who says. 



“ radicum vis cathaitica major est quam/o/torum; minor vero 
quam fructuum/" Lewis observes further, that in Holland, an 
extract from the root in wine, is exhibited for the elaterium, 
and found equally efficacious. M. M. Coste and Willemet, idso 
recommend the root to be given in doses of from fifteen to thirty 
grains; but the conflicting accounts respecting the efiects of 
the substance improperly termed eoftractum elateriiy* (for it 
is not an extract, either in the chemical or pharmaceutical ao 
ceptation of the term, nor an inspissated juice, nor is it a 
fecula,) and the uncertainty with which diflerent samples are 
administered, induced Dr. Clutterbuck to institute a series of 
experiments, from which it appears, 

** Tliat the most active principle belonging to this plant, is neither 
lodged in the rooU, UaP€$, flowm, nor in any considerable 

quantity ; nor is it to be found in the hod^ of the fruit it^lf, nor in the 
Meedt contained within it ; tl teas on/y is ikt juice around the seeds, 
therefore^ that it could be looked for; and here it will be found, as is 
emdent from the following trials. 

This juice, os it first issues, without pressure, appears perfectly 
limpid and colourless. After it has stood (or a sliort time, it l>ecomes 
turoid ; and after some hours it slowly deposits a sediment, which, be« 
ing collected and gently dried, without much exposure to light, is of 
a yellowish white coloitr, sligbilv tinned with green* When dried, it 
is very light and polvernlent. ’This is the real elaterium, and it is 
extremely active as a medteine ; an eighth part of a grain seldom failing 
to puige violently, ami often witli vomiting preriously. The quantity 
contained in the cucumber is exceedingly small. From forty cucumbers 
I obtained only six erains ; so that a single cucumber contains about an 
ordinary dose/ l ialf a bushel, charged at half a guinea in the market, 
furnish^ less than two drams of elateriiim ; hence we cannot w onder at 
liie high price it Wars in the shops. This however, is unnecessarily en- 
hanced by the mode of preparation, and its not being known distinctly in 
wbal the active principle is lodgeil. 

iliejuio?, after the elaterium had subsided, was eva{>onited to an 
extract. Two grains of this were given in six cases. In two of them 
it producfxi sevoral stools; owe was vomited, and was purged on the 
following day ; one was vomiicii in half an hour without pui^ng ; and 
in tm it appeanxi to produce no eifect. 

** I gave five grains of a idiuilar pn^paration, obtained from Apothe- 
caries* Hall, in fipurteem instances. In seem of them it produced no 
efect ; in three it appeared lo operate gently by stool. Of the others 
there was no report. 

It ap)irari from hence, that ilie jniee, after die feeula, or tftile- 
riitai has siibsidedt contains but very Utile of the active principle ; and 
lAal, probably, ftfom the ferula haviiW imperiecUy sulmdtd. 

With to the omsible and e^mkmt properties of the ferula. 



which subside spoutaneously from the juice contained uiiiiiti tlie cu- 
cumber, as above describeil, and which alone apjwars to be the true 
elateiinin, I have already observed that it is a light, pulverulent s^- 
stance, of a very pale green colour, amiroaching to yelloaish white. ” o 
the iasie it is acrid and bitterish, juice itself, as it ^apes from 
the cucumber, readily inflames the skin of the fingers ; and on setting 
accidentally into the eve in one instance, it occasioned severe and 
mflammatiou, w-iih an erysipelatous swelling of tlie eyelids, that con- 
tinued till the following day. Tlie fecula, in the dose of one-eighth of a 
grain, seldom failed to produce both vomiting and purging, and that 
often riolently. Half this quantity, via. one sixteenth of a grain, gene- 
rally excited considerable purging. From several trials 1 have made, it 
appears to o|M?rate in little more than half the dose of that obtained from 
Apotliecaries Hall; which, however, is far more efficacious than what is 
generally sold in the shops, the quality of which varies extremely. Som« 
specimens have acted very well to lialf grain dosim ; o/Aeri liave pro- 
duced no effect in the dose of two grains. 'JTliesc^ are cither iinpro|H!r1y 
prepartpd, or are greatly adulterated. 'Hie best and most active 1 have 
seen, was some which I obtained from Mr. Parrott, of Mitcham, who 
for several years raiseil the plant in his own garden, and pre|iared the 
elaterium in large quantity for the Apothecaries’ Compmiy. 

Much of Uiis medicine, as it is ordinarily met with in the shops, 
is of a dark green colour, approaching to black : it is likewise compact 
and heavy, and breaks with a shining resinous fracture. 1’bts is usiially 
prepared by strong ]>ressure of t)ie cuciimbiT, and consiits, of courm*, in 
great jiart^ of tlie ordinary juices, as well as the elaterium. It it verv* 
uncertain in its operation, and very wi'iik, in comfmriioti with that whicli 
has been properly pre|»ared. The quantity is much inereased by this 
mode of preparation ; and hence it U sold at a much lower rale. The 
difierettce in price of this dnig is extreme ; the Apothecarieit* Company 
charging sometimes as much as twelve shining a uram, while it is siild 
at Corbyn s and some other shops, at fcHtr sbiHings. The quality, in- 
deed, IS superior at the Hall ; but in no degree proportioned to the 
{nrice. Vet I do not believe that eithtfr obtains an exorbitant profit ; 
the difierence arising rliiefiy from the mode of premration, which, by 
tlie AfKitliecarieti* Company, who adhere rimdly to tW directbits of thie 
Pbarniacopcria, is extremely wasteful, as 1 have satisfied myself by tn- 
spirciion. 

With resneci to the rAeaiiVa/ pmpenm of tim iubstana^ I shall 
enter no funlier into these, than ts connected with the purposes of 
pbannacy. 

ffaier, whether *ol or coW, i]qieaiii to have no acttofi on jptirr 
ekurrimn. An ttifusioti of eight ^imiis, when filtcml, produced no 
effect. Its insolubility in water, indeed, might W tnferred fimn its 
spontaneous subsidence in the fluid : yet it is said, by Dr. Woodville, in 
his * Mediod liotany,’ to be sotttble both in iqdrit aitd in waier, Wbal if 
is that kei!ps the elaterium in a stale td* solutioii in the juke as firm lUs* 
charged, * * 

For this problem^ Dr. Thompiiici propoacs the following so- 
luiUm. He says. ** Tim inaoittMtly of ehutin b waimr 



a query : — ^What keeps it in solution in the juice of the fruit ? 
Were I to suggest an opinion, it would he, that elatin does 
not exist completely formed in the fruit; the fecula, which 
subsides when the juice runs out, is in part the consequence 
of an oxidizement of it ; for it becomes turbid soon after it is 
exposed to the air; and it loses much of its activity, or rather 
it does not become so active, when it is dried in a bright sun- 
shine, as when it is dried in the shade. Now we know that 
light abstracts oxygen from substances containing it; as for 
instance, from metallic oxides, which are partially reduced by 
exposure to light; and we may thence infer, that substances, 
which would attract and combine with oxygen in the shade, 
may be prevented doing so in a bright light ; and, therefore, in 
this case, owing to the superior attraction of light for oxygen, 
the fecula may be prevented from acquiring its due share of 
oxygen; and, consequently, from acquiring the peculiar state 
requisite for exerting its energy on the system. 

“ The elatrrium procured from tlie spontaneous subsidence of the 
juice, without expression, and which may be considered as in a state 
of purity, dissolves almost entirely in alcoliol. Of the best sjtecimens 
from the llall, spirit dissolves more than a half; while of inferior sorts, 
*,fo*rtk part is thus dissolved. The residue, alter repeated afliisious of 
spirit, is i|uitc inert as a medicine. The active principle therefore may 
be ctmsidered as of a resinoss nstttrc; by which I only mean, how- 
ever, that it is soluble ni alcohol, which tt tinges of a pale green co- 
lour. When tlie spirit is slowly evaporated, a resinous looking extract 
is ohiaiued, which is very inflainmable, and which is extremely active as 
a iiH'diciiie ; the iixtetnth port of a graiti generally producing conside- 
rable purging, atid often rouiitiug. When ibe dose was increased to 
one-fourtit of a gnun, the elTect was more considerable, and ohen took 
place in a very lew minutes.’' 

The foregoing details were cerntmunirated to the president of 
the College of Physicians, who requested Dr. Paris to report 
upon them. He acctxrdingly, in conjunction with Mr. Farraday^ 
entered upon a new series of experiments; “ the results 
which will show, tbaV although Dr. Clutterbuck found that on 
t^ghth port of a groin of elaterium seldom failed to purge vio- 
lently, yet strange os it may appear, that not more than one 
gnun in ten of daterium, os it occurs in commeroe, posaesaes 
JUiy active porperlies, and that this deeinud part is a 



table proximate prindplef not hidierto noticed,^ to which Dn 
Paris gives the name of EkUin* A full detail of these experi- 
ments has been published by this gentleman, ♦ and he expresses 
the chemical composition of elaterium in the following manner : 


Water .... 

•4 

Extractive 

. 2-6 

Fecula .... 

. 2*8 

Oluten . . * . 

•6 

Woody matter 

2-6 

Elatin 1 

Bitter principle j 

P2 

Dr. Paris further remarks, 

10 grains. 


** That the whole of the elatim does not sepsmte itself from its natire 
juice bv spontaneous suhstdeiice, and that, on this account, the super* 
natani liquor possesses some powers as a cathartic. We cannot be sur* 
prised, therefore, that the elaterium of rofnmerce should be a very va- 
riable and uncertain medicine: for independently of the ^reai temp 
tation which its high price holds out for adulterating it, winch is fre- 
quently done with starch, it necessarily follows, that where the active 
principle of a compound bears so small a proportion to its bulk, it is 
liable to be affected by the slightest variation m the proress for its pnm 
paratfon, and even by tlie temperature of the season ; where pressure is 
used for obtaining tbe juices, a greater or less quantity of the inactive 
parts of the cocumber will be mixet^wiih the in proportion to ibe 

extent of such pressure, and the elati liitm will, of course, be propor- 
ikmaily weak. There is one curious result obtaimd in inv ev])eriments 
wbtcb deserves notice, ria. that there is a bitter iirinctple iti the eia- 
teritim, very disunet frotii iu exiracttve matter, ana totally unconnected 
with its activity, for I diluted die solutiou obtained in espertinent Ct, and 
swallowed it, but it produced upon me no eflrct, exce}H Umi wlitcit 1 ge- 
nerally etjMfrience upon taking a powerful bitter — an incitwsed a}ipeiite: 
and yet not withstanding tliis fr^t, when in cGiitbinaliou with e/e/iw, it is 
far from lieing inert, iiuee this body is coosiderabiy quieketied by its 
presence.** 

Mr. Barry has made tome trials on the elaterium prepared 
according to the proem of Dr. Clulteiiruck, and found that out 
of ten grains of the first iatn]de, were Miliible in apiril of the 
specific gravity ofM)9; df the second 62; and of the third 0,4>; 
of that prepared by the same proem at Apothecaries^ Hall, six 


* \ idt riMUtnjwotofls, «dit. Otb, VVtji. 



grains were soluble. The reddue, insoluble in the spirit, 
was administered to a patient, and ascertained to be perfectly 
inert. 

Mention is made, by Bergius^ of two kinds of elaterium, the white 
and the black. Tlic white is prepared from the juice that flows with- 
out pressure from the fruit simply cut open. The juice is suffered to 
form a deposit^ which is dried by the heat of the sun. It seems to be 
tlie precise substance which I have described above. Beraiun says it is 
dissolved by digestion in water« but this appears to be a mistake. 

** The black elatcrimii is prepared from the expressed Juice of the cu- 
cumWr altogether, and of course contains a great deal of extractive and 
colouring matter along wstli tlie real elaterium. This black preparation, 
instead of being light and pulverulent, is said to be heavy and glutinous 
when masticate, and sticks to the teetli ; it Is irritating to the fauces. 
It dissolves in considerable pro)K>ition in irofer, but only partially in 
spirit. It is also deliciuescent in some degree. The white is more 
reiinouM, the black gummy, in its properties. 

** The mode of prenaring the elaterium in different phannacopceias is 
far from uniform, and tlie medicine varies accordingly, independent of 
adulteration. According as more or less pressure is used, the medicine 
will approach to the black or white species, described above. It appears, 
from the account i have given, that pressure is not at all necessary in 
order to obtain the elaterium, and can only serve to deteriorate its qua- 
lity, and render tlie dose uncertain, it is in this way that 1 account for 
the large doses prescribe«l by some writers, without any caution. Syden- 
ham recomuieuds two grain doses without reserve ; and Woodvilie ex- 
tends the dose from ball a grain to three grains. These quantities, where 
the medicine is in the most active fonn, would, 1 think, be often attended 
with danger. 

The method recommended bv the Lotulon College, and which is 
strictly followed at ApoUtccaries* ilall, is the least objectionable, as it 
directs only the slightest pressure to be made use of. It is, however, 
liable to objections in oUier napects, from it not having been known tliat 
the elaterium resides sxctmsimly in the iulce lodged in the hollow of the 
cucumber. Hence Uiis has been ofren wasted and lost. Another source 
of waste, and that to a great amount, is Uie bursting of many of the cu- 
cutuWm during tlieir removal from the counirv. 

** i have oblaiiiod the greatest quantity of die medicine by the follow* 
iiig method : — 

*rbe cucumbers sbould be gadirred when nearly as ripe as possible, 
and witlmut violence, that inighi etalanger their burstttig.^ They should 
liien be wetted by the affusion of cold water, dial leas of the juice when 
they are cut may adhere to the external surface. In this state they 
should be cut llirough Iqngitttdinally, and the juice allowed to strain 
through a fine sieve, plaoed in a m%t eanhenwaie vesael. The seeds 


• Iht Debtia CoU#e« dirtru thaei lo be fralbvied they are im; by this 
umm tht ebaaea of biuetme is avaidvci i bat it ta a qaaattea wbtiber m maektae 
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the split cucumbers themselves in cold water* (rom which a portion of 
elateiium may be collected. 

After standing a few hours* a sediment is formed from which the 
clear liquor is to be ponitNd o/T; it is then to he thinly spread on fine 
linen, and exjwsed to the air to dry : a gentle wanntli may be employed 
without injury ; but the access of sunshine destroys the fine green colour 
which the su^tance olhcnvise acquires/*-- (CVu/ferfiiicA*.) 


Since the foregtung experiments were tried by Drs. Clutter- 
buck* Paris, and Faraday, a further series of investigations have 
been made by Mr. Hennell, of Apothecaries' Hall, and Dr. 
Merries, of Edinburgh. From the researches of these gentlemen, 
carried on wholly independently of each other, it ap|)ears, that 
even the ElaHn of Drs. Paris and Faraday is not a simple 
proximate principle, but a compound body, consisting of the 
true active ingredient now named /J/o/mVie, mixed with a green 
resin like matter, similar to chlorophylle, or the colouring matter 
of leaves. 


Elaterine may be procumi by evaporating the alcoholic tttftision of 
Elaterium to the conststenct^ of thin oil, and throwing it into lioiiing dis- 
tilled waier; ufion which a white crystalline }msripifaie t# lonnefl, and 
more falls down m die watcT cools. ’iTiis precipitate, when purified by 
a second solution in alcohol, and precipitation by water* is pure Elaterine. 
In mass it has a milky a|ipeaniitce. llie crystals are intcroiMxipic 
rhombic prisms, striated on the sides. It is iiitcnsely bitter. It does 
not dissolve in the alkalis nor in water, is fmhngly M»luble in diluted 
acids, but easily soluble in alcoliol, ether, anct fixed oil. It has not any 
alkaline reaction on littnus. lliis substance?, it is very evident, from the 
aliove condimsed account, is a veny' difierent body from Uie Elalm pre- 
viously ineniioiied/ 

Elaterine^ as it has been named by Dr. Morries, or, Ehieria 
as it has iieefi called by Mr. Iletinell, may be procured from the 
Elatin of Drs. Paris and Faraday, by acting on that compound 
Ixdy by ether, when a substance is left whtcii is soluble in alco» 
bol ; and, which, on leaving the tincture at rtfsl to spontaneous 
cvaimration, crystallixes in adieular tufts. These crystals are 
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nearly colourless, they are scarcely soluble in water, and the 
undiluted acids. They do not form neutral salts with acids. 
They consist of seventeen parts of carbon, eighteen of oxygen, 
and eleven of hydrogen/' 

The acdvity of Elatm as a cathartic, is (continues Dr, Thompson) 
almost incredible ; it ojwjrates violently when only one minim of an alco- 
holic tincture, consisting of one grain of Elaieria dissolved in ninety-six 
minims of strong alchoTiol, is amninistered. Hence it operates in doses 
of less than the 96th part of a grain. This extreme activity has hitherto 
prevented this principle being employed inodictnolly in its pure state, as 
a caibartic, even in toe alcoholic solution.” 

PoisoKOCS Effects. — Elaterium very much resembles the 
Hellelxirus niger in its effects, and when taken in over doses, 
produces hypercatharsis, vomitings, jiain in the bowels, increased 
heat of skin, and all the usual symptoms attendant on inflamma- 
mation of the abdominal viscera. Orfila ascertained by experi- 
ments on dogs, that the mucous membrane of the stomach was 
of a fiery red throughout, and although the intestines exhibited 
no traces of infiammation, the interior of the rectum was gene- 
rally covered with rose-coloured spots. 

From the exjx*riments referred to, he infers, 

bt. Tliat the first effecls of elaterium are dependent on the inffam- 
matlon it produces, as much as tm its absor]nion. 

” 2nd. Thai death, which is the coiisec|ueiice of the administration or 
application of this .•substance, must he attributed to tlie lesion of the 
nenous system sympathetically atlected. 

« 3rd. That besides, it exerts a sjwcial action upon the rectum.” 

** Elaterine is a poison of very great activity. A tenth of a 
grain, as I have myself witnessed, will sometimes cause purging 
in man ; and a fifth of a grain in two doses administered at an 
interval of twenty-four hours to a rabbit, killed it seventeen 
hours after the second dose. The l>est British Elaterium con- 
taint 26 \yer cent, of this active principle, the worst 15 per cent. ; 
but French Elaterium docs not contain above 5 or 6 per cent/* 
These facts, as Dr. Cbristison continues, sufficiently account few 
the great im^ularity in the effects of the ordinary drug, as a 
caibartic. 

TaiEATMEKT.~See UeiMn^rm niger (Art XI.) 

Mkoicai. PaoniTtEs ahp Usxs.~We presume, that after 



the excellent achount nf the properties of Elat»iuin Dr. Clut- 
terimdt beoomes kw>wn to our readers, thqr will not employ any 
of that substuice unless it be prepared according to his directions 
Itvvill thoi be found a good cadiartic in obstinate constipations; 
and as a hydragogue in dn^y, it is not excelled. Dr. Clatta*- 
buck* has not found any angle medicine equally efficacious in 
checking the course of fever; vith vhich view he generally em- 
ploys an eighth or a quarter of a grain, two or three times in the 
twenty-four hours ; and that fat several days In this quantity, 
it generally answers the double purpose of exciting vomiting and 
purging at the same time ; and these evacuations are rendered 
more effectual in cutting short the fever, by previous blood- 
letting. Mr. Sprague recommends the following piil-maas as the 
best form of giving Elaterium as a cathartic : 

R Elaterii extracd (Dr. Clutterbuck's) gr. xv. 

Potassae Sulphatis 3j. 

Saponis Duri 

Zingiberis Rad. Pulv. 5 iss 

Potasssr sulpbatem et elaterium simul tere, dein cum singibere 
et postea cum sapone oontunde, et adde aquae quantum suffidt, 
ut fiat massa; in {nlulas sexaginta dividends. Dosis i. ad ij. 
omni bora donee ptene sdutns ait alvus 
Two grains of elaterium rubbed up with ei^t gmina of hard 
«isp, present a oomlnnmion far a suppodtcey, that may be ad- 
vantageoudy administered in api^exy. Elaterium af^iears to 
have been formeriy used in practice, and %mon Pauli ^vcoin- 
mends it when milder means have failed. ** Lister and Hoff- 
man both assert, that it |»oduces often great heat and pulsMion 
at the very extremities dT die fit^^ers and it soroettmes affbots 
the head. Sydenham and his cotemporaries used it for dropi^, 
but in consequence of its violent cffecti^ arising from wjudictous 
management, it fell into dhnepute, till it was sueoesafully used 
fht the cure of hydrothonx, fay Dr. Ferriar, of llandbtstcr. 
It was once esteemed as an er rhio e. 
t)rr. Paar.— Extradam Elatcri. L E. D. 

* VwU O h ttTTi it M w m t |>M w si> US. By M. CTIsNarhsSt, M.P. 
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XXXV 


CENANtHE CROCATA. 
HendockiJI^aiier-dropwort. 


Class y. Pentandbu.^ Or<fcr II. Digynu. , 

Nat. Ord. UuBELLATiK, Lin. Umbkllifera, Juss. 

Gen. Chab. Cedffx 5-ien%eAe i petals 5 obcordate, with 
infiexed points. Fruit tapering, crowned by the 
erect styles. Carpels with 5-bIunt convex costse, the 
lateral ones being broadest and marginal. FaUeculeSt 
with single vitt». Involucre various ; involticels 
many-leaved. 

Spec. Chab. Leaflets all wedge-shaped, many cleft, 
nearly' equal. Fruit linear-oblong, with slender costse, 
involucrum few-leaved. 

(Efiiathe oiciits Lobetii, -Rolt Syfu 210. 5 ; Park, 894. 

Q^naiitb# t«rtis» Maith, ValgVm 220*/. 

FilipendoU MOlft 0«r; Em 1059 /• 

(EnmiitlM emata, Un, Sp, PL S65 ; Wm. v. 1. 1441; FL Brit. 519, 
Bat. V. 33. 1.2515. H^ok. Scot. 92; Woodv. v. ir. t. tGT \ Stokeg 
Baf. Mol. AUd. V. 2. 114. 

Paovt!iCiALi.Y . — Hemlock Dropwort ; Yellow Water-dropwort ; Dead Tongue ; 
Water Looage, 

Foaafow.—- OCtunUAa, Fr. ; Enante. Itat; Filipendgdat Spaa.; Rakrige 
Hebendeie, Gar. Druivebtoemp Dutch ) Vand-Staenbrak, Dan, 


CBnanthb CaocATA is decidedly one of the most active of 
otir poisonous vegetables. When received into the stomach in 
any considerable quantity, it produces very violent effects cm the 
nervous system, which speedily prove fatal. It is a tall umbel- 
liferous fdant, somewhat resembling Smallage, or Wild Cdery, 
for which it has sometimes been mistaken. It is found growing 
on the sides of ditdies, and on the borders of lakes and rivers, 
in many parts cff Britain ; flowering in July. It is particularly 



abundant on the banks of the Thames between Greenwich and 
Woolwich among the reeds, growing with Apium gramolem^ 
and some other aquatics ; about the Red-House, Battersea ; in 
the Isle of Dogs, and other places near London. Dr. Milne 
found it in the marshes about Tunbridge; by the side of 
the Lewisham river, beyond the water- works; in the marshy 
meadows between South-end and Sydenham ; and betwixt 
Loom-pit hill and Lewisham, on the left-hand in going from 
New-cross, near the bridge. It is very common in ^me of the 
northern counties, and we learn from Dr. GreVille, in his 

Flora Edinends^ that it grows on the bank of a river at 
the beautiful village Lasswadc, near Edinburgh. 

The root is thick, white, fleshy, and divided into three or four 
small ramifications, somewhat resembling the common parsnip, 
for which it has sometimes been mistaken. The stem, which as 
well as the root contains a ftetid, orange-^coloured juice, is 
round, furrowed, hollow, much branched, and rises to the height 
of three or four fet^t. The form and colour of the leaves, and 
indeed the general appearance and habit of the plant, have a 
striking resemblance to the common garden parsley. The leaves 
are large, tri-quadri-pinnate, smooth, of a deep green, with the 
leaflets wedge-shaped, mostly opposite, veined, irregularly cut, 
and sessile, or placed on very short stalks. The general umbels 
are large, terminal, muny-rayed ; the partial ones more numer- 
ous, and very short : the general, as well as partial involucres 
consist of many leaves, varying in number and form. The 
flowers are white, or pinkish, obcordate, numerous, slightly ra* 
dialing; the outermost irregular and abortive, the innermost 
smaller, regular, and prolific : the filaments are thread-shaped, 
longer than the corolla, with roundish anthers: the germen is 
ovate, with a slender awl-shaped style, supporting a small obtuse 
stigma. The fruit is oblong, with five convex ridges, and 
cruvviietl with the ]>ermaiicnt limb of the calyx, and elmgated 
spreading styles. — Fig. (a) represents a floret of the circum- 
ference ; (b) e. floret of the disc. 

The scientific name (Enantlie^ occurs in Theophrastus and 
Dioscoridcs, and is derived from the vine, and ai^oc, a 



flower. Tournefort first applied it to the present genus, because 
it blossoms at the same time as the vine, and because the flowers 
reminded him of the smell and colour of that plant. The trivial 
name crocata was given in consequence of the yellow juice 
which it yields. 

Wepfer has confounded this plant with his Cieuta aquatica, 
and complains that Lobel has described the Cieuta aquatica 
under the name of (Enanthe OcuUb facie, eucco viroso croceo, 
nine years afterwards. In the Ephetneridea Naturce Curiosorum, 
he also asserts that Stalpart Van Der Wiel makes the same 
mistake ; although from the descriptions of Lobel, whichwer e 
very exact for the times he lived in, and from the plates of 
Stalpart, it is very evident that they were right. Hoffman also, 
in his Medidn. Rational. Systematic, tom. ii. p. 174. edU. 4to. 
makes no mention of the difference. His words are, “Ex 
vegetabilium regno inter prsesentissima venena referri debeat 
cieuta vera, napellus sive aconitum csruleum, solanum furiosum, 
hyosciamus, ac datura.” 

We have already observed, that both the colour and form of 
the leaves have a striking resemblance to parsley, and Johnson 
asserts, that either from ignorance, or a less excusable cause, 
the roots were in his time frequently sold for those of pceony ; 
and that the women likewise, who supply the apothecaries with 
herbs, vended this pernicious root under the name of Water 
Lovage. A man has lately been imposing on the inhabitants 
in the vicinity of town, by selling the roots for those of the 
beautiful Dahlia. 

Qualities. — The root, in which the deleterious quality is 
most powerfully resident, contains a juice that is at first milky, 
and afterwards becomes yellow. It has an acrid, unpleasant 
taste, and feetid smell. The other parts of the plant also yield 
the same kind of juice ; and Mr. Erbert, a botanical artist, as- 
serted, that while drawing the plant, the smell from it rendered 
him so giddy, that he was several times obliged to quit the 
room, and walk in the air to reaivcr himself ; but that having 
opened the door and windows of the room, the free air miabled 
him to finish his work. 



PoisoNoOs EFFJtCTi. — The CEnanthe Crocata appears to 
be die most viruleiit of the umbelliferous plants : for if admitted 
into the stomach in but a small quantity! it is instantly productive 
of the most violent effects: such as convulsions, frequent hic- 
cough, ineffectual retchings, hssmorrhage from the ears, and other 
violent symptoms which terminate in death : and it is very evi- 
dent, from the subjoined accounts, that ** it exerts an energetic 
local irritation^ and acts powerfully on the nervous system.*’ 

Eight yonng lads going a fishing to a brook near Clonmetl, in Ire- 
land, meeting with a parcel of Hemlock Dropwort, and mistaking their 
roots for those of Water Parsnep, ate a quantity of them. About four 
or fire hours after, home, the eldest, who was almost of man s 

stature, without the least previous disorder, on a sudden fell down back- 
wards, and lay sprawling upon the mound. His countenance soon 
turned very g^hastl y, and he foamed at the mouth. Soon after, four more 
were seixed in the same manner ; and they all died before morning. 
Of the other three, one became mad, but recovered his senses next day. 
Another lost his hair and nails; and the third escaped without receiving 
any harm — which perhaps might be occasioned bv his speedy running 
two miles after he saw the first young man fall, together with his 
drinking a very large draught of milk warm from the cow, in the mid- 
way ** ♦ 

** M. Charles was called in to attend a whole faintly who bad calcn 
of the roots of CEnanthe. Momentary sensations of an acrid heat, deter- 
mining to the head ; a pungent burning in the epigastric region, and 
small rose-coloured spots of an irr^ular shaf^, extending successively ; 
such were the symptoms jproduced by the ])oison. Tliese spots, which 
did not exceed the level of the skin, first made their appearance on the 
face, then on the breast, and on the arms ; the father alone had the 
belly swelled out like a balloon. Mucilaginous, and oily medicines, with 
milk, were snccessfolly administered to them.^' t 

** Three French prisoners being in the fields near the town of Pem- 
broke, dug up a Is^ quantity of a nlant (which they took to be wild 
celery) to eat with their bread and nutter, for dinnen After washing 
it, while yet in the fields, they dH three ate, or rather only tasted, of the 
roots. 

"' As they were entente the town, one of them was seised with con- 
vulsions. The other two ran and sent a surgeon, who endeavoured first 
to bleed, and then vomit him, hut in vain ; and be died fwesently. Igno- 
rant of the cause of their comrade’s death, and of their own danger, 

gave of these roots to eight other prisoners, who all ate someof ibetn 
with their dinner. A few mmutea atUNr, dm two wbogalheved the plants 
were seized in the same manner at the fiial, of whom one died. The 
other was hied, and an emetic with great difficulty fiirced down, on ac- 
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count of bis jaws being set. This operating he recovered ; but was some 
time much affected with dizziness in his head« though notsick, nor in the 
least disordered in his stomach. The other eight being bl^, and vomited 
immediately^ were soon well. 

** What they ate was (E. Aquaiica ekuta fade of Lobelias^ which 
^wns in plenty all over this country^ and is called by the inhabitants, 
nve-fingered root, and is much used by them for cataplasms for the felon, 
or worst kind of whitlow. They ate only the root, and none of the leaves 
or stalk.” — Genileman'e Ma^. 1747, p. 321. 

** Stalpart Van Der Weil, in his Observations, takes notice of the 
deadly effects to two persons, who had eaten these roots, mistaking them 
for Macedonian parsley. Soon after eating the roots, they were troubled 
with nolent heats in the throat and stomach, and purging. One of them 
bled at the nose ; the other was violently convulsed* Both of them 
died ; one in two hours, the other in three.^’ 

** The dead bodies of three unfortunate Belgians, belonging to the 82nd 
Demi-bri^e, were brought to the principal naval hospital at Brest. 
They had been deceived by the resemDlance which the root of CEnantke 
crocaia bore to one made use of in their own country, and ale a great 
quantity of it. Its sweetish flavour pleased their palates, and contributed 
to the teepiiig up of their error. They very soon experienced a general 
uneasiness, nausea, vertigoes, and vomitings. To these symptoms sue* 
ceeded convulsions, and with such rapidity, that they sunk under them in 
less than half an hour, and before any assistance was given. ” 

Morbid Appearances op these Men. — ^Nothing remarkable on 
the exterior surface of the body. One of these bodies was preserved for 
four days, and at the end of that time no sign of putrefaction was ob- 
served : the brain and its membranes were sound, the liuiffs distended ; 
their vessels full of black and dissolved blood. In the bronaiicc, trachea, 
and mouth, was found a frothy and whitish fluid. I1ie lungs in one of 
these bodies presented on tbeir external surface some petechiae ; the 
cavities of tlie two circulatory systems empty ; the heart sound. The 
stomach contracted, and inflam^ at its exu*emity (pyloric P) and lesser 
cun'atiire ; its coats thickened ; the intestines puffed up, and their vessels 
injected ; the venous and arterial systems distended with a fluid of the 
same nature, dissolved and blackish : the derangements were precisely 
the same in all three.* 

Further accounts of this dreadful poison may be found in 
VanderwieTs Observatimnm Panorum^ 4-c. tarn. 1, p. 182. In 
the PhiUmphkal TramaetionSf p. 836, Anno 1758. In Dr. 
Allan's Sjffiopeis Medidna ; and Boerhaave's Hktoria Plan^ 
tarum ; Lug. Bat 79* 

TRXATM£NT.«--*See article Hdldmue niger^ No. XI. 

Uses. — Few practitioners now venture to pieaciihe this plant ; 
but it is said that an infusion of the leaves, or three tea- 
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spoonsful of the juice have been successfully administered for 
some obstinate cutaneous diseases, particularly lepra and ich> 
thyosis. Dr. Hope, the father of the present able Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, found an infusion of 
the leaves highly useful in promoting the menstrual discharge. 
In Westmoreland, the country people apply a cataplasm of the 
herb to the ulcer which forms in the fore part of the hoof in 
horned cattle, and is called It sometimes proves 

diuretic; but its real powers as a remedial agent, are as yet 
imperfectly understood. 

We learn from Sir James Edward Smith, in his ** Englith 
Flora,"” m the authority of Sir Thomas Frankland, that brood* 
mares smnetimes eat the root, and are poisoned by it. 
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GEUM URBANI^. 
Averts, or Herb Bennet. 


Class nil. IcosANDHiA. — Order Ylll. Polygynia. 

Nat . Ord . SentiCosa, Lin . Roiacee, Jtiss . Cand . 
Rosinae, Rosacea;, Rurn. 

Gek. .Chae. Calyx 10-cleft, infert^. Alteiiuite seg- 
tn'tnl^ minute. Corolla 5-petalled. Ptricarps ^th 
beqit. jiwns. Receptacle elongated. ' ^ 

45I»ec. Chau. Flowers nearly erect j awns nicked. 
Cauline Leaves ternate \ radical ones lyrato-pinna^. 

Syn,— CiryopfaylUta, Bait. Syn, 253v 1 i Ger. Em. 994. f, ; Matth. Valgr. v. Sf. 

CftryopbyUtta vulgaris majore floru. Park. 136 > Bauh. Pin. 3S1. 

1130, JIalL Hist. v. 9. 59. 

Ommt urtMUnnn, Lin. Sp. PI. 716 ; WiUd.v. 2. 1113; FI. Brit, 554; Curt. 

Land. fate. 2.I. $6. v. 3. 156. Wooda. Sup. 259. 

foasiovr.-^BMi^ Fr. ; Caritflata, Ital. ; Istera^ Span. y Cravoilha, 

Port. ; 'NalkmmiisfdtLi § Oamaan nagtl-mtrtsL, Oatcli ; Grebnick, Enas. ; 
Zartycika, Pol. ; Nelfikarod, Han. 

This is a common perennial plant, growing wild in woods, and 
shady places, in many parts of Gr^t Britain; and it occurs 
also in similar situations throuj^Out Europe, as far north 
as Sweden. It is foii^^in flow» the greatest part of the 
summer, and is figured En^^h Botany,” o. 20..f. 1400. 

The root is woody, and fibrous. The stem is arect, two 
feet round, branched tdwarda, tl^'-hopi rough, and covered with 
minute hairs. The Ibw^ laiyes ar^ on long t;hannelled foot- 
stalks, interruptedly piipiatejand lyrate, with the termuial 
leaflet very large, rounded, .md oilten three-lobed; the uppier 
or cauline ones are* sessile, simple, wedge-shaped and trifid ; 
the whole irregularly notched, serrated, hairy, and of a deep 
green colour. The flowers are terminal, solitary, erect of 
somewhat drooping, and stand on long foot-stalks. The 
calyx is inferior, of one leaf, permanent, and divided into 



ten acute segments, 6ve alternate ones of which are smaller. 
The petals are brij^t. yellow, roundish, and attached bv their 
claws to the rim of the calyx ; the filaments are awl-sbaped, 
shorter than the corolla, and supfwrting yellow anthers; the 

S ermens are ovate, compressed, and collected into a round 
ead ; the styles jointed above the middle, with simple stigmas. 
The pericarps form a round orbicular head ; they art‘ numerous, 
ovate, downy, and each tipped with a long rigid purple awn, 
terminating in a small sharp hook — Fig. (a) represents the pis- 
tils ; (ft) a portion of the calyx showing the situation of the 
filaments and anthers ; (e) a scction^showing the receptacle, anil 
pericarps with their hook^ awns. 

Qualities. — The root of Avens has a gently austeilo taste, 
and a fragrant odour. On distillation with water it yields a 
small portion of an agreeable volatile oil. The infuBioa, ^kes a 
deep^ black colour with the salts of iron, and gives 'a copoua 
precipitate with gelatin. 

Tne dove-like aroma which characterizes the root of Geuni 
urbanum has obtained for it the name Caryophyllata ; and by 
the Italians it is commonly so called, {Carioflata.) The aroma 
is greater in those plants which grow in dry situations, and is 
greatly deteriorated by damp shady habitats. Gathered in the 
^ring, and put into ale, Avens gives the licjuor a pleasant 
flavour, and, as Loudon says, prevents it turning sour. The 
root may be chewed, as the iris root frequently is, to overcome 
the disagreeable odour of the breath to wnieh many pmons arc 
subject. 

Medical Pbopesties axo Uses. — The effects of Geum 
urbanum, are those of a moderate astringent, antiseptic, and 
tonic. The root may be given with safety in all cases where we 
wish to restrain immoderate discharges, especially those from 
the bowels, when not attended with innammatory action. It was 
formerly in much repute in diarrham and dysentery, and has of 
1^ years been sUvmgly recommended by the continental phy- 
sicians, especially in Germany, as a substitute for Peruvian 
bark in the cure of intmnittent fevers. Although Avens has 
lieen seldom emploved in practice in this country, it would 
^ro to be possesseu of veiy valuaUe properties, and being an 
indigenous vegetable, we can confidently recommend it to the 
attention of the profession fbr further, and more extensive trials. 
The decoction, made by boiling one ouni« of the roots in a pint 
of water, for ten minutes, is the usual mode of exhibiting 
it. Of this one or two ounc(!s may be given every hour. The 
dose in substance is from half a drachm to a drachm. 
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NICOTIANA TABACUM. 

Virginian Tobacco. 

Class V. PENtANDRU. — Ord&T I. Monogynia. 

Nat. Ord. LDBioR,'£,m. Solakrr, De Cand. <S«. 

Sol AK ACE.E, Sartt. Burn: 

Gkn. Char. GoroUst funnel-shaped, with the border 
plaited. Stamens inclined. Stigma emai^nate. 
Capstd& 2-valved, 2-celled. 

Spec. Char. Leaves lanceolate, ovate, sessile, the lower 
decurrent. Segments of, the Corolla acute; mouth 
inflated. ' 

Si-: , ■ 

iSyn^^Tobacco latifolium, Park. 362l« t*.56l./. 8 ; Haii Hist* 713. 

Hyoticyiunus poniviatius, Ger* Mm. 357 • 

Petum lattfolium, Ciu$. Mxot. 309. 

Ilerba sancta indoram, aiv« Ntcotiana gallorum, Lstbel Advers ^51. 
Nicotiana, siFoTabaciuii majus, Bauh, Hut* 3. 639. 

BXwvoxMSt Renealtn. Spf€*38. t, 87. 

Nicotiana Tahacum, Lin. Sp* Pt. 268; Willd* 1. 1014 ; UVnidv. 162. f 60 ; 
Stokes, 1. 390 ; Ihfrt. Kew. 1. 241. 

FoaKioN.— Ta6aC| Fr; Tabaco, Sp. ; Tobacco, Ital. ; Tabak, Gar.; BvJ^ 
Jirbhong, Arab. Tamb^cu, Hind.; Tabac, Ruaa and Poliab ; Petume, 
Braail. 


The Nicotiana Tabacum, or Virginian Tobacco, is an annual 
plant, a native of America. It is the species chiefly imported 
into this co«i|^y as a luxury, and appears to have been intro- 
duced smCS’ lhe middle of the sixteenth century. In its na- 
tive soil the plant flowers in July, but with us it continues to 
blossom till the end of September. 

Every part of the plant is downy, clammy, and foetid. The 
stem is erect, round, branched towards the top, and rises to the 
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height of four or five feet. The leaves slightly resemble those 
of Fox-glove, and are numerous, alternate, sessile, oblong, )K)int- 
ed, entire, and of a dull green colour : those next the root are 
often two feet long, and four or five inches broad. The stem 
leaves are somewhat decurrent, and become smaller and narrower 
as they approach the summit. The flowers are produced in loose 
panicles, u}x>n longish foot-stalks, and are furnished with long, 
linear-pointed bracteas: the calyx is bell-shaped, and divided 
into five acute pointed segments; the corolla is monofietalous, 
twice the length of the calyx, of a pale greenish colour, swelling 
into an oblong cup, which expands into five-pointed, plaited, 
rose-coloured segments : the filaments are the length of the co- 
rolla, and suruioiiiited by oblong compressed anthers : the ger- 
men is oval, and supports a long slender style, terminated by a 
roundish bilol)ed stigma. To the flower succeeds an ovate cap- 
sule, containing many small kidney-shaped seeds, and bursting 
at the apex. Fig. (a) represents the stamens, show^ing their in- 
sertion into the tul)e of the corolla; (/>) the gerrnen and pistil; 
(c) the capsule; (d) a longitudinal, and (e) a transverse section 
of the fruit showing the placentation of the a»eds. 

The generic term “ Nicotiana,’* was bestowed on this plant in 
honour to Jean Nicot, Ambassador of Francis II. in Portugal ; 
who brought some Tobacco from Lisbon, and presented it to C Ca- 
therine de Medicis, as a herb possessing valuable properties ; 
hence also it has been termed queen' e herb* By some persons, the 
name Tofmcco is said to havelieen given to the plant by the Spa- 
niards, who look it from Tobaco, a province of Y ucatan, where 
they first found it, and learned its use ; others derive it from the 
island of Tol>ago : but Humboldt asserts, that ^Mhe word to- 
bacco, {tobacco^) like the words savannah, maize, cacique, maguey 
(agave) and manatee, belongs to the ancient language of Hayti, 
or Saint Domingo; and that it does not pro]KTly denote the herb, 
but the tube through which the smoke is inhaled/’ 

A very general opinion prevails, that the plant was either 
brought from Virginia, or from South Amerkui; Humboldt 
expressly contrailiets this, and confirms the previous statement, 
that Europe received the first Tobacco-seeds from Yucatan, 



about the year 1559; and we gather from his learned work, that 
the cultivation of this narcotic plant preceded the cultiva- 
tion of the potatoe in Europe, more than 120 or 140 years. 
When Raleigh brought Tobacco from Virginia to England, in 
1586, whole fields of it were already cultivated in Portugal; and 
so quickly did the practice of smoking spread, that at the end of 
the sixteenth centuiy", bitter complaints were made in England of 
this imitation of the manners of a savage people — Ex illo sane 
tempore (tabacum) usu cepit esse creberrimo in Anglia, et mag- 
no pretio dum quaraplurimi graveolentem iIHus fumum per tubu- 
lum lestaceum hauriunt et mox e naribus efflant, adeo ut Anglo- 
rum corpora in barbarorura naturam degenerasse videantur, quum 
iident ac barbari delectentur.’' tVe may see from this passage 
from Camden, that they emitted the smoke through the nostrils. 

In 16S4, smoking was denounced in Russia, under the penalty 
of cutting oft* the nose ; and twenty years afterwards, a council 
of one of the Swiss cantons, cited all smokers before them ; and 
every innkeeper was ordered to inform against those who were 
found smoking in their houses. 

In the laws of Bern, the importance attached to this custom 
was evident by the place which it held; the prohibition of 
smoking following the crime of adultery. The Turkish Sultan, 
Amurath the Fourtli, rendered smoking Tobacco punishable with 
<leath, from an apprehension that it produced barrenness; and 
Urban VIII. anathematised those who used it in churches. 

King James I. imbibed similar prejudices, and wrote a curious 
work, entitled A Counterblaste to Tobacco from which we 
extract the following passage : 

'' Tobacco being a common herb, which (though under divers 
naniCH) grows almost every where, was first found out by some of the 
barbarous Indians to be a presenative, or antidote, against a filthy 
disease, wbereuuto these barbarous people are (as all men know) 
very much subject, what through the uncleanly and adust constitution 
of their bodies, and what tlirou^ the intemperate heat of their climate. 
So that, as from them was first brought into Christendom that most 
detestable disease, so from them likewise was brought tins use of to- 
bacco, os a stinking and unsavoury antidote for so corrupted and ex- 
ecrable a malady, the stinking suftumigation whereof they yet use 
against that disease, making so one canker or vermine to eat out an- 
other. And now, good countrymen, let us (I pray you) consider what 



honour or policy can move us to imitate the barbarous and beastly 
manners of the wild, godless, and slavish Indians, especially in so vile 
and stinking a custome. Shall we, that disdain to imitate the man* 
ners of our neighbour France, (having tlie style of the great Christian 
kingdom,} and that cannot endure the spirit of the Spaniards, (their 
king being now comparable in largeness of dominions to the greatest 
emperor of Turkey ;) shall we, I say, that have been so long civil and 
wealthy in peace, famous and invincible in war, fortunate in both ; we 
that have b^n ever able to aid any of our neighbours ; (but never deaf- 
ened any of their ears with any of our supplications for assistance ;) 
shall we, I say, without blushing, abase oui^ves so far as to imitate 
these beastly Indians, slaves to me Spaniards, the refuse of tlie worlds 
and as yet aliens from the holy covenant of God ? Why do we not as 
well imitate them in walking naked as they do, in preferring glasses, 
feathers, and such toys, to gold and precious stones, as they do? Yea, 
why do we not deny God, and adore tne devils as they do ?'* 

The monarch, not content with writing against this favourite 
luxury, endeavoured to abolish its use by taxing it heavily ; but 
finding that notwithstanding both his writings and prohibitions 
the demand for it increased, he commanded in 1619» that no 
planter in Virginia should cultivate more than 100 lbs. 

It is supposed, that ** the juice of cursed hebenon,*' by which 
according to Shakspeare, the king of Denmark was poisoned, 
was the essential oil of Tobacco : 

Sleeping within mine orchard. 

My custom always of die afternoon, 

Upt)n m^ secure hour thy uncle stole, 

Vrilh juice of cursed hcbenon in a vial, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
llie le]>erous disHlmenL*' 

“ The learned commentator. Dr. Gray, observes, that the word 
here used (hebenon), was more probably designated by a meta* 
thems^ either of the poet or transcriber, fur henelnm^ i.e. henbane 
Now it appears, from Gerarde, that Tobacco was commonly call- 
ed henbane of Peru, (Hyoscyamus Peruvianiis ;) and when we 
consider how high the prejudice of the court ran against this 
herb, as so strikingly evinceil by the ‘ Counterblaste* of king 
dames, it seems very likely that Shakspeare, who was fond of 
playing the courtier, should have celebrated it as an agent of ex- 
traonlinary malignity upon such an occasion. No preparation 
of the hyoscyamus with which we are acquainted, would produce 
death by an application to the ear; whereas the essential oil of 



Tobacco might, without doubts occasion a fatal result.” — Paris 
Med, Jurisp. p. 417. vol. ii. 

Four species of Tobacco are cultivated in Europe, viz. N. 
bacum; N.ricstica; N. paniculata ; and N. glutinnsa. Hum- 
lK)ldt found only the two latter growing wild ; but the N. 
hhvensis^t and the N. andicola^ which he discovered on the bank 
of the Andes, at 1850 toises of elevation, almost the height of 
the Peak of Teneriffe, are very similar to the N. tabacum and 
N. rmticn. The whole genus is almost exclusively American, 
and the greater number of species appeared to him to belong to 
the mountainous and temperate regions of the tropics. When 
Sir W. Raleigh was confined in the Tower, he smoked the N- 

Tobacco appears to thrive in nearly every part of the globe ; 
being cultivated by the Ceylonese, the natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, by the inhabitants of the West Indies, of the 
Levant, of the coasts of Greece and the Archipelago, &c. ; but 
what is principally im|)orted into this country, is derived from 
Maryland and Virginia. The latter being sweet-scented is gene- 
rally preferred here 

Cur.TURE. — This plant was formerly cultivated in many parts 
of England, particularly in Yorkshire, and thrives remarkably 
well. Half a rood is still allowed to be grown for domestic use, 
but for the encouragement of the American colonies, any greater 
cultivation was prohibited : and although those colonies are now 
lost, the prohibitions still remain in force. Some hopes were 
however held out in a late session of Parliament, that the pro- 
hibitory enactments might be repealed : we therefore subjoin 
tliose methcKls of propagation and culture which have been 
recommended by J. C. Loudon, Esq. F. L. S. in his valuable, 
entertaining, and curious book, ** The Encyclopiedia of Agri- 
culture.'^ 

The soil for Tobacco must Ik* «leep, loamy, and rich ; well pulverised 
l)An^ planting, and friMptenlly stirred, and kept free firom w'eeas, during 
il“growth of the plants, 'J'lie plants in this country should be raised 
in a warm part of the gartlen : the seed is very small, and should be sown 
and lightly covered, and then the surface pressed down with the back of 
the spade, in the middle of March. In May tlmy will be St to trans* 
•dam, and should be placed in lines three feet apart every way. If no 



rain fall, they should be watered two or three times. Eveiy morning 
and evening, the plants must be looked over, in order to destroy a worm 
which sometimes invades the bud. When they are about four or five 
inches high, Uiey are to be cleared from weeds, and moulded up. As 
soon as they have eight or nine leaves, and are ready to put forth a 
stalk, the top is nipped off, in order to make the leaves longer and 
thicker. After this, the huds which sprout at the joints of the leaves 
are all plucked, and not a day is suffered to pass without examining tlie 
leaves, to destroy a large caier})illar, which is sometimes very destructive 
to them. 

The following is the mode of taking and fermmimg the leaves in 
America. When they are fit for cutting, which is to he known by the 
brittleness of the leaves, they are cut with a knife, close to the ^ound ; 
and after lying some time, are carried to the drying-house or shed, where 
the plants are bung up by pairs upon lines, leaving a space between, that 
they may not touch one anotlier : in this slate they remain to sweat and 
tln\ When J)€rfect1y dry, the leaves are stripjKjd from the stalks, and 
m^e into smul bunctles, tied with one of the leaves. These bundles are 
laid in heaps, and covered with blankets. Care is taken not to overheat 
them, for which reason the heaps arc laid o)>en to tiie air from time to 
time, and spread abroad. This operation is repeated till no more heat is 
perceived in the heaps, and the Tobacco is then stowed away in casks 
for ex|WTialioii. To save seed, allow one or two plants to run ; they will 
fiower and be very omaincutal in June, July, and August ; and ripen 
their seeds in September or October. 

“In the manufacture of Tobacco, Uic leaves are first cleared of any 
earth, dirt, or decayed parts ; next, they are gently moistened with salt 
and water, or water in which some salt, and sometimes other ingrodients, 
have been dissolved, according to the taste of the fabricator ; Uiis liouor 
is called Tobacco sauce. TIjc next operation is to remove the midrib of 
the leaf ; then the leaves are mixed together, to render Uie (jiiality of 
whatever may be the final iiianiifacture or application equal. Next, they 
are cut into pieces with a fixe<l knife, and cris])ed or curled before a fire. 
The succeeding operation is to spin them into cords, or twist them into 
rolls, by winding them with a kind of mill round a stick. I'hes4^ opera- 
tions are performed by the grower, and in this state (of rolls) the article 
is sent from America to other countries, where the tobacTouists cut it 
into chalMike shreds, by a machine like a straw-cutter, for smoking, 
form it into small cords for chewing, or dry, and grind it, for snufi*. In 
manufacturing snuff, various umtters ore added to give it an agreeable 
scent, and hencct the numerous varieties of snuff. The principal kinds 
are called Kap|iees, Scotch, or Spanish, and thirds. The first is only 
granulated ; Uie second is reduced to a very fine powder; and the third 
is the siftings of the second sort. 

“ Writers on the dha-ases of artizans have made many vague slate- 
iiu iits on the stqqxiscd baneful efiecto of the manufiicttire of snuff on 
workmen. It is said they are liable to bronchitis, dysentei^, ophthalmia, 
curhuialcs, and fnninclc^. At a meeting of the Royal Medical 
of Paris, however, before which a memoir to this pui^rt was lately r^, 
the facts were contradicted by reference to the state of tlic workmen at 
the royal snuff maiiufactoty of Otoo'CmhUu, where a thousand jinxiple 
are constantly eitiployed without detritiient to health* This subject has 



since been investigated with great care by MM. Parent, Duchatelet, 
and D'Arcel, who inquired minutely into the state of tbe workmen em- 
ployed at all tbe great tobacco manufactories in France, comprising a 
population of above four thousand persons, and tbe results at which they 
arrived are — that tbe workmen very easily become habituated to the 
atmosphere of the manufactory ; that they are not particularly subject 
either to special diseases or to diseases generally ; and that they live on 
an average quite as long as other tradesmen. These facts are derived 
from very accurate statistical retunis, showing the number of days each 
person is annually off work from sickness, the ages at which superannuated 
allowances have been granted, the period of death, and the prevalent 
diseases.*^ — Christieon, Paris, and Fonhlanque, Amiales d*Hygeine 
pubiique, ^c. ^c, ^c. 

Qualities anl Chemical Peopeeties. — The leaves of 
Tobacco are large, and of a dull green colour, which they retain 
when properly dried ; their brown colour being produced pur- 
[X)8ely by the action of a little sulphate of iron. They have a 
fetid smell, and are extremely acrid, and bitter to the taste. 
They contain a quantity of nitre, and therefore deflagrate in 
burning. Mucilage, albumen, gluten, extractive, a bitter prin- 
ciple, and an essential oil, also enter into their composition. 
Vauquelin has also discovered a peculiar acrid principle which 
is volatile, and soluble both in water and alcohol, named nicotin. 
'fhe following is the process by which it was first obtained ; — 
Evaporate the expressed juice of fresh tobacco leaves to one- 
f(»urth its bulk, and when cold strain it through fine linen; 
evaprate the strained liquor neaidy to dryness; digest the 
residue in alcohol ; filter and evaporate to dryness ; dissolve this 
again in alcohol, and again reduce it to a dry state. Dissolve 
the residue in water, and saturate the acid it contains with a weak 
solution of potassa ; introduce the whole into a retort and distil 
to dryness ; re-dissolve and again distil three or four times suc- 
cessively ; the nicotin will thus pass into the receiver, dissolved 
in water, from which solution it may be obtained by very 
gradual evaporation* — Ann* de Chim. Ixxi. Nicotin is colour- 
less, has an acrid taste, and the peculiar smell which is charao 
tcristic of Tobacco; it occasions violent sneezing; and is pre- 
cipitated from its solutions by tincture of galls, which will also 
throw it down from the infusion of the leaves. Tobacco yields 
its active matter to water and alcohol, but decoction impairs its 



activity. The essential oil which may be collected by distilling’ 
the tobacco leaves in water when it comes over as a greasy scum 
that floats on the water, is also formed whenever destructive 
distillation is performed ; and hence it is produced in the ordi- 
nary process of smoking. 

Poisonous Effects. — A ^'oung man residing in Leicester-Place, 
unaware of the serious consequences, infused about an ounce of To- 
bacco in a quart of codec, that was standing in the )>ot for the use of the 
maid-servant, a girl eighteen years of age, and of robust health. Of this 
a large tea-cnpful was hastily drank, which itn mediately produced the 
in(»st depressing nausea, inefficient attempts to vomit, vertigo, tremors, a 
co])ious flow of iinne, and the greatest depres.sioii ol* the vital jwwers that 
could be imagined. Under these circumstances, Mr. Churchill was sent 
for, and found her bathed in cold perspirations ; the pupil was dilated ; 
and the pulse so feeble as scarcely to be felt ; she had lost the power of 
speaking. Frictions to the region of the heart were vigorously em- 
ployed, and vomiting excited by large draughts of the carbonate of 
Ammonia, dissolved in water, and by the application of a feather to the 
fauces. Tliese efforts were soon effectual in evacuating the stomach, but 
the general torpor of the system existed six hours, and she required con- 
stant attendance for that time, during which frictions were very generally 
employed : hot water was applied to the feet ; and a stimulating purgative 
injection was most advantageously administered. When vomiting had 
been copiously excited, jiiils composed of the compound extract of 
colocynth, combined with capsicum, evacuated the intestines; after which, 
the girl quickly recovered, merely retpiiring some effervescing medicine, 
conUiining small doses of opium. 

Some further ca.ses w’c also extract from Hamson, Barrow, Orftla, and 
other writers, as illustrations of the iH>isonous oualities of this plant. 

“ When the evening was pretty far advancecl, the master of a schooner 
conducted me to the cabin, whici] was almost full of large packages, and 
pointing out where I was to sleep, left me alone. 1 felt a heavy suffocat- 
ing smell, but did not examine the contents of the bales^ and immediately 
went to bed. Soon afterwards, I was harassed by wild and frigblfn! 
dreams, and suddenly awakened about midnight, bathed in a cold dew, 
and totally unable to speak or move. However, I knew jK?rfecily where 
I was, and recollected every tiling that had iKrcunpcd the preceding day ; 
only 1 conld not make any bodily effort whatever, and tried in vaiii m 
get lip, or even to change my pemition. The watch on deck struck (bur 
bclU, and f counted tbciii, tlioiigb it seemed to me that 1 did not bear 
the* beats, but received the vibration through my body. About thin 
time, a sc^^atnau came into the cabin with a light, amf curried away an liour- 
tliat hung upon a nail, without observing me, tliougli I made several 
cllc;rts to attract his atu iition. Shortly after, a jiane in the sky* light was 
hrokiui by accident, and I saw the fragments of glass drop oil the floor. 
1 hesc ( iicumstances actually occurred, as 1 found on immiry the next 
day ; and 1 iiiemtoii them to prtive, that the sensations I describe were 
rculiiii'M, and not the offsturing of jieilurbed dreams. My inability to 
move was not acccfiupanica wiui pain or uneasiness, but I felt as if* the 



principle of life had departed from my frame. At length I became totaliy 
insensible, and continued so till an increase of wind made the sea a littfe 
rough, which caused the vessel to roll. The motion, I suppose, bad the 
efiect of awakening me from my trance, and I contrived, some how or 
other, to get up and go upon deck. My memory was totally lost for 
about a quarter of an hour, and I had no ideas connected wdth any thing 
that was not present before me. I knew that I was in a ship, but nothing 
niore. While in this slate, I observed a man drawing water from the 
sea in buckets, and requested him to pour one on my head. After some 
hesitation he did so, and all my faculties were immediately restored, and 
I acquired a most vivid recollection of a vast variety of ideas and events 
which appeared to have passed through my mind, and occupied me 
during the time of my supposed insensmility. All this singular derange- 
ment had arisen from a copious inhalation of the fumes of Tobacco ; for 
on examining the cabin, I found that the piles of packages consisted of 
that narcotic plant, and that quantities of it lay even under my bed ; in 
short, that the sloop contained nothing else.” — Foreign Scenee^ by J. 
Howieon, Esq. vol, ii. p. 279. 

As I was endeavouring to set a snake at liberty, which was about 
two feet in length, of a blueisb colour, and had coiled itself round llie 
body of a lizaid, one of the Hottentots took out, with the point of a stick, 
from the short stem of his wooden tobacco-pipe, a small quantity of a 
thick black matter which he called tobacco-oil. This he applied to the 
mouth of the snake while darting out its tongue, as those creatures usually 
do when enraged. The eficct of the application was instantaneous, almost 
as that of an electric shock. With a convulsed motion, that was mo- 
mentarv, the snake hall* untwisted itself, and never stirred more; and the 
muscles were so contracted, that the whole animal felt hiud and rigid, as 
if dried in the sun. The Hottentots consider the oil of tobacco amongst 
the most active of poisonous substances ; but it is never applied to tlie 
))oints of their arrows, being probably of too volatile a nature to retain its 
(lelelerioiis quality for an v length of lime.” — Barrotvs Travels in Africa y 
|>. 268. ‘ ^ 

** A woman applied to the heads of three childi*en, who were afflicted 
with scald-head, a liniment prepared with the powder of tobacco and 
butter: soon after, they experienced vertigoes, violent vomitings, and 
huntings; they had profuse sweats. During twenty-four Lours, they 
walked as if they were intoxicated.’' — Ephem. des Cur. de la Nat. Dec. 
11. Art. iv. p. 461. 

We read in the same work of a person who fell into a slate of som- 
nolency, and died aj>oplcctic, in consequence of taking by the nose loo 
much snuir. 

** The celebrate<l Santetiil experienced vomitings and horrible pains, 
amidst which be expired, in consecpience of having drunk a glass of wine, 
into which some Spmiisb snuff had been put.” — OrjUa. 

By some experiments instiltiled by Ortila, it was found “ that 3vs8. of 
cf)mmon ra])pee snuff introduced into tlie stomach of a dog, and secui^ 
by ligature, caused nausea, giddiness, stupor, twitchings in the muscles 
of the neck, and death in nine hours, and that two drachms and a quar* 
ter applied to a wound, proved fatal in a single hour.” 



when the soluble portion is injected into the anus, than when it 
is applied to the cellular texture. 

Teeatment. — When Tobacco has been taken into the sto- 
mach, it must be evacuated either by the syringe, or by emetics, 
composed of the sulphate of zinc or of copper ; or vomiting may 
be excited as practised in the first case, narrated under poison^ 
ous effects. But as the deleterious influence of Tobacco comes 
on almost instantaneously, acting with a sudden depressive power 
on the nervous system, other remedies must also be had recourse 
to. Stimuli to rouse the depressed and waning jxiwers of life, 
such as brandy and ammonia, should be immediately given ; and 
the activity of the poison endeavoured to be cancelled by the ad- 
ministration of some substance, which, by its chemical action, may 
render it, if possible, inert Nwotina is scarcely soluble, and as 
tannin or gallic acid precipitates this substance in its uncombined 
state, an infusion of nut-galls or some other astringent infusion 
should be freely exhibited. Artificial respiration should also 
not be neglected, for, as Dr. Thompson observes, from the 
experiments of Mr. Brodie, there is every reason for supposing 
that this method of maintaining the functions of the lungs might 
prove beneficial, if an admixture of oxygen gas with common air 
were used. Frictions must likewise be generally employed, but 
more particularly to the region of the heart ; and if ever acu- 
puncture of this organ be advisable in asphyxia,* it must be so 
when produced by Tobacco; for indepenaently of the proofs 
which Mr. Brodie has furnished of the direct effects of the infu- 
sion upon the heart, he has narrated a case, which we have al- 
ready adverted to, in wb^b a scalpel accidentally applied to it, 
while opening the pericardium, excited its reaction. Stimulating 
the rectum by warm purgatives, preventing the failure of respi- 
ration, or exciting it, if necessary, artificially, and keeping up 
the natural temperature, are important indications, that wifi 
suggest themselves to the mind of every well informed practi- 
tioner. 

Medical Peopeeties and Uses. — Dr. Fowler, in a dis- 
tinct treatise, has adduced many cases in which an infusion of 
Tobacco was advantageously administered in dropsy : but as di- 

f italis is more easily managed, and appears to exert the same 
ind of effects, it is gencriJly preferred. He also recommends 
it in dysuria^ and as that disease is sometimes connected with 
spasmodic action. Tobacco frecmently proves useful; acting both 
as a diuretic and antispasmodic. Tne direct power which it 
exerts on the muscular system has led to its advantageous adop- 

• For some interesting experiments on this subject, see " Seggio sul Agopuntura 
&c. by Dr. Antonio Carraro, Physician of Piove di Sacco.**— >tnna/i Univeriati di 

medectrux, Lvglio, iB 25 . 



tion in other spasmodic diseases, as colic, ileus, total suppression 
of urine, and strangulated hernia: in all these diseases the 
smoke has been thrown into the rectum by bellows suited to the 
purpose; but an injection of its infusion is more readily and 
generally employed, and as death has been produced by two, and 
even one dram infused in a pint of water. Sir A. Cooper recom- 
mends half the latter quantity to be administered first, and to be 
repeated at intervals till its depressing effects are experienced. 
It has been occasionally employed as an emetic, but its operation 
is harsh and dangerous : and as it exerts its effects when exter- 
nally applied to the region of the stomach, it has been employed 
where emetics cannot be easily administered by the mouth. Its 
watery extract, in the dose of two or three grains, has been re- 
commended for chronic catarrh and humoral asthma, and Tobac- 
co, when smoked, has relieved the paroxysms of spasmodic asth- 
ma, and painful affections of the face, teeth, ana ear. Its em- 
ployment in asphyxia from drowning is now abandoned, and we 
are only surprised at the false theories which could have led to 
such an irrational practice. The Rev. W. Massie, on his return 
from the Mysore, informed us that the native practitioners in India 
use the leaf as a suppository to provoke the action of the bowels 
of children. Dr. O’Brien, of Dublin, warmly recommends the 
use of Tobacco enemata in tetanus and dysentery. 

Snuff possesses all the power of Tobacco, and is useful as an 
errhine: and although much prejudice has been excited against 
it, from its supposed deleterious effects, most people can take it 
in moderate quantities, without experiencing any untoward symp- 
toms. Some people suppose that oecause Tobacco when chewed 
lessens the appetite, it possesses nutritious qualities in an emi- 
nent degree ; it is quite the reverse, for it paralyses the stomach, 
diminishes its nervous sensibility, and allays hunger alone by its 
sedative effects. Nor is the habit of smoking always to be per- 
sisted in with impunity, for independently of the deleterious 
effects of Tobacco on many constitutions, Sir A. Cooper remarks 
that most of the cases of cancer of the lip that fall under his care, 
are occasioned by the use of tobacco-pipes. The adhesive nature 
of the clay of which the pipe is made,causes it tosticktothe lip, land 
when separated, pulls trie lip in some degree wdth it : this being 
repeated over and over again by the constant practice of smoking, 
the thin tender skin of that part of the under lip on which the 
pipe rests, is torn off, and the end of the pipe now coming in con- 
tact with a raw surface, frets and irritates it, until at length it 
becomes a truly cancerous sore : pipes should therefore be waxed, 
or used with an ivory covering. 

Extenially, the bruised leaves of Tobacco have been applied to 
scabies, tinea capitis, prurigo, &c. with considerable advantage, 
either moistened or made into a poultice ; but even in these cases, 



violent constitutional effects have occurred, similar to those pro- 
duced by the internal administration of too large a dose* 

Off : prep* — Ipfusum Tabaci. Z. 

Vinum Nicotian®. E. 

Form for Dr, Fowler’s infusion : — 

R Foliorumsiccatorum Nicotian® Virginiensis unciam unam. 
Aqu® bullientis libram unam. 

Macera per horam unam in vase clauso^ in balneo mari® posito, 
deinde, hujus infusi uncias quatuordecem exprime, et colatur® 
adde spiritus vinosi rectificati uncias duas, ut melius conservetur. 

Dose. — From 80 to 200 drops. 

Adulterations. — ** "When it exhales a fetid odour, we may infer 
that it has been badly prepared, and not deprived of all its mucus ; when 
pungent, the presence of some deleterious drug is indicated ; Cascarilla is 
very usually added to impart a peculiar flavour ; Nitre is also employed 
for the sake of making it kindle more rapidly, and to impress a live^ sen* 
sation on the tongue ; its vapour is of course very injurious to the lungs ; 
its presence may be detected by beating a sample with hot water, and 
after Altering the solution through charcoal, setting it aside, in order that 
it may yield its crystals by evaporation. Traces 6f Lead^ Copper, or 
Antimony, may be discovered by boiling Tobacco in strong vinegar, and 
after Altering it as before, by assaying it with appropriate tests. Black 
Hellebore, Alum, Sugar, and Corrotive Suhlimaie, are amongst the more 
usual sophistications. Dried Dock leaves are also sometimes substituted.** 
— (Paris.) * 

SnuAT in its genuine form is powdered tobacco leaves, to which, bow* 
ever, a variety of additions are generally made, such as perfumes and 
volatile oils, carbonate of ammonia, munate pi ammonia, common salt, 
powdered glass, urine, and other substances, which are kept secret : some 
Kinds of snuAT are moistened with suRar cane jitice, or molasses and water, 
and acquire a peculiar flavour from fermentation, such as the Macabau of 
Martinique.** — Brando. 
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ANTHEMIS NOBILIS. 

Common ChamomMe. 

Class XIX. Stoenesia — Order II. Poltoamia-Su- 

PERFLUA. 

Nat. Ord. CoMPOSiXiB Discoidsa, lAn. CosYHBiFBRiE, Jussi 
De Cand. &c. Cobymbiaceb, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Receptacle c^vez, cha%. Fruit crown- 
ed with a membranaceous pappus, Involuomm he- 
mispherical, scales nearly equal, with scariose mar- 
gins imbricated. Florets of the ray numerous. 

Spec. Char. Leaves bi-pinnate, semi-cylindrical, 

acute, somewhat downy. Stem procumbent. Scales 
of the receptacle meiialHranous, obtuse, shoijter dian 
the florets. ’ 

Syju — Cbsmcdiieliim odorttelBMim fepeiit, flora umpliei^ Raii^Syk. 185$ Bank, 
HUt.v, 1.118,/. 

Chamonoeliim romanum. G«r« ; Cohmt, 

Chamosmelum a. lOfl. Bttil, Hitt, VmU44* 

Antiiemis nobilis, Lm* Sp. PL 1860 $ WUkL v, 3. f 180« FL Brit, 904 ; Eng, 
Bot. V. 14, U 980 $ WMv. t, 103$ BML Sm. UTi Siokm v. 4. 848. 

Fobxiow . — CamomUe Rmmnt, CSonlamiita' Mcmana, Ital. ; Maitanella de 

Botera, Sp.$ Port.$ Reemitehe hmiitr, Ger.j Baboenui, Arab.; 

KamUU, Dutch. 


Chamomile is a wdl-known perennial plant, which grows 
wild in Cornwall, Surrey, and many other parts of Britain. 
We found it in great abundance on Wimbledon Common, 
Enfield Chase, and all the dry elevated heaths near London. 
It flowers in August and September. 

The roots are perennial, jointed, and fibrous. The stems, in 
a wild state, are mostly trailing, a span or more in length. 



round, furrowed, foliaceous, and downy. The leaves are bi- 
pinnate, and of a pale green colour ; the leaflets small, rather 
flat above, somewhat hairy, and generally divided into three 
pointed segments. The flowers are terminal, solitary, with a 
convex yellow disc, and numerous white, spreading, reflexed 
rays. The involucrum is hemispherical, and composed of 
several closely imbricated downy scales, with thiii membranous 
edges; the florets of the disc are numerous, yellow, perfect, 
tubular, with five equal spreading segments ; those of the ra- 
dius, usually about eighteen, white, ligulate, spreading, with 
three teeth ; the fllaments are flve, very short, capillary, and 
have their anthers united into a cylindi^cal tube ; the germen is 
obovate, supporting a slender style, and furnished with a bifid 
reflexed stigma. The seeds are ovate, compressed and slightly 
crowned. The receptacle is conical, surmounted by minute 
chaffy scales, one to each flOTet, perceptible even to the naked 
eye, but very conspicuous under a lens. Fig (o) represents a 
floret of the radius; (b) a floret of the disc with the seed and 
chaffy scale ; (c) the anthers spread ; (d) a section of the recep- 
tacle. 

The generic name, Anthemis is supposed to be derived from 
ArOeti JUtreOi having an abundance of flowers ; — ^the English 
from xo/***') ®®d ^eXor, an apple, hence the Latin *‘chamomilla,” 
quoniam odorem malt habeat. (PJinl 1. 22. c. 21.) 

Qualities and Chemical Pbopebtiss,— The flower of 
this plant is collected before it is fully Uowp, and then dried. 
As the taste and odour reside in the tubuhnr flinets, which are 
largest in the single flowers, these are prefpiable to the double 
that are always sold in the shops — another instance rf utility be- 
ing sacrificed to appearance. Chamomiles have a bitter, aroma- 
tic, and slightly pungent taste, and a strong unpleasant odour. 
By distillation they yield a voladie oil, on which their virtues 
appear to depend ; but in the prepuratiim of the extract it is 
lost. Boiling also disripates the oil. Both water and alcohcd 
take up their active parts, which are the essmtial oU, renn, and 
a bitter principle. 

All soluUe ptepaiations of irra, nitrate of silvar, oxymuritte 



of mercut'y, acetate aad eub-aeetafe of lead, eolutbos of isin- 
glass, and infusion of jdlow cineb<»a baric, are paeeipitated by 
the infunon, and therefore “ inoompo^lAea'’ 

Medical Peopebties and Uses.— Ghamomfle is a powers 
ful tonic and stomachic, and inferior to no other, when properly 
administered. It is an excellent and popular remedy Ibr a weak- 
ened state d t£e stomach, attended by die ordinaiy symptoms 
of indigestion, as heartburn, loss d appetite, datnlency, &e. In 
such affections, particularly if accmnpanied by a sluggish 
state of the intestinal canal, the cold infusion, made with half an 
ounce of the flowers to a pint of water, and combined wyth aro- 
matics and alkalies, is grateful to the stomach : or, diould hot 
water be employed, it muSt be allowed to stand bn the dowers 
ten minutes only ; — the time recommended in the London Phar- 
macopoeia: unless, indeed, we wish to excite or encourage vomit- 
ing, when a tepid strong infusion will do both. Administered in 
substance, Chamomile has been successfully employed in inter- 
mittent fevers ; but occasionally produces diarrhoea. Sir John 
Pringle states, that the antiseptic powers of the Chamomile are 
120 times greater than those of sea-salt : and, externally, the 
flowers are used for fomentation : hot water, however, is nearly 
as efficacious. The infusion is a useful vehicle as a clyster for 
other more active remedies : and the extract, in doses of ten or 
fifteen grains, combined with myrrh and preparations of iron, 
affords a powerful and convenient tonic, in the form of pill. The 
dose of the powder is from ten grains to half a drachm ; that of 
the infusion from one ounce to two ounces, two or three times a 
day. 

Off. Prep. — Decoctum Anthemidis nob'lis. L. E. 

We have already remarked, that the essential oil is disdpated 
by boiling. 

Infusum Anthemidis. L, E. 

Extractum Anthemidis. L. E. 

Oleum Anthemidis. L. 


The ManUaccfHda, formerly called Jnthemis CottUn, Stink- 



round, furrowed, foliaceous, and downy. The leaves are bi- 
pinnate, and of a pale green colour ; the leaflets small, rather 
flat above, somewhat hairy, and generally divided into three 
pointed segments. The flowers are terminal, solitary, with a 
convex yellow discj and numerous white, spreading, reflexed 
rays. The involucrum is hemispherical, and composed of 
several closely imbricated downy scales, with thin membranous 
edges; the florets of the disc are numerous, yellow, perfect, 
tubular, with five equal spreading segments ; those of the ra- 
dius, usually about eighteen, white, ligulate, spreading, with 
three teeth ; the filaments are five, very short, capillary, and 
have their anthers united into a cylindrical tube ; the germen is 
obovate, supporting a slender style, and furnished with a bifid 
reflexed stigma. The seeds are ovate, compressed and slightly 
crowned. The receptacle is conical, surmounted by minute 
chaffy scales, one to each floret, perceptible even to the naked 
eye, but very conspicuous under a lens. Fig (a) represents a 
floret of the radius ; (5) a floret of the disc with the seed and 
chaffy scale ; (c) the anthers spread ; (d) a section of the recep- 
tacle. 

The generic name, Anthemis is supposed to be derived from 
AvBekt jbyreoj having an abundance of flowers ; — the English 
from /icXoy, an apple, hence the Latin “ chamomilla,” 

qumiam od&rem mali habeat (Plin^ 1. 22. c. 21.) 

Qualities and Chemical PaorBExiEs.— The flower of 
this plant is collected before it is fully blown, and then dried. 
As the taste and odour reside in the tubulipr florets, which are 
largest in the single flowers, these are preferable to the double 
that are always sold in the shops — another instance of utility be- 
ing sacrificed to appearance. Chamomiles have a bitter, aroma- 
tic, and slightly pungent taste, and a strong unpleasant odour. 
By distillation they yield a volatile oil, on which their virtues 
appear to depend ; but in the preparation of the extract it is 
lost. Boiling also dissipates the oil. Both water and alcohol 
take up their active parts, which are the essential oil, resin, i^d 
a bitter principle. 

All soluble pteparatipns of iron, nitrate of cdlver, oxymuriate 



of iviercui^yf acetate and sulMieetate of lead, solutions of isin- 
glass^ and infusion of yellow cinefaona bark, are precipitated by 
the infuidon, and therefore ** imxmpatMea"* 

Medical Pbopeeties and Uses. — Chamomile is a power- 
ful tonic and stomachic, and inferior to no other, when properly 
adbninistered. It is an excellent and popular remedy for a weak- 
ened state of tfie stomach, attended by the ordinary symptoms 
of indigestion, as heartburn, loss of appetite, flatulency, &c* In 
such affections, particularly if accompanied by a sluggish 
state of the intestinal canal, the cold infusion, made with half m 
ounce of the flowers to a pint of water, and combined w}th aro- 
matics and alkalies, is grateful to the stomach : or, should hot 
water be employed, it must be allowed to stand on the flowers 
ten minutes only ; — the time recommended in the London Phar- 
macopoeia : unless, indeed, we wish to excite or encourage voipit- 
ing, when a tepid strong infusion will do both. Administered in 
substance, Chamomile has been successfully employed in inter- 
mittent fevers ; but occasionally produces diarrhoea. Sir John 
Pringle states, that the antiseptic powers of the Chamomile are 
120 times greater than those of sea-salt : and, externally, the 
flowers are used for fomentation : hot water, however, is nearly 
as efficacious. The infusion is a useful vehicle as a clyster for 
other more active remedies : and the extract, in doses of ten or 
fifteen grains, combined with myrrh and preparations of iron, 
affords a powerful and convenient tonic, in the form of pill. The 
dose of the powder is from ten grains to half a drachm ; that of 
the infusion from one ounce to two ounces, two or three times a 
day. 

Off. Prep. — Decoctum Anthemidis nobllis. L, E. 

We have already remarked, that the essential oil is dissipated 
by boiling. 

Infusum Anthemidis. L. E. 

Extractum Anthemidis. L* E. 

Oleum Anthemidis. L. 


The Mamtizaftiday formerly called Anthemis Cotula^ Stink- 



ing Chamomile, or May-weed, recepia^alia conicia^ paleis aetetceia^ 
ftucUbua muUs, has been erroneously ranked by some writers 
on toxicology among the vegetable poisons. It is an indigenous 
annual, growing in waste grounds and amongst com. The whole 
plant has a strong foetid odour, and, where it abounds, is often 
-found to blister the hands of those that gather it, which Prof. 
Hodcer attributes to the minute glands sprinkled over its surface. 
It is nev^ prescribed in present practice, nor are we aware of 
its having ever proved poisonous in this country. Dr. Barton 
states that, like the common Chamomile, a strong decoction, 
given in the dose of a teacupful, will produce copious vomiting 
and sweating. In America it is used by the vulgar, as a sudo- 
rific in chronic rheumatism. A weak infusion, taken to a mo- 
derate extent, nauseates the stomach, and is sometimes employed 
to promote the action of an emetic. It was formerly used inter- 
nally in scrofula, and hysteria ; and externally in fomentations. 
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XXXIX 


MORUS NIGRA. 
Common Mulherry-tree. 


Glass XXI. Monoecia. — Order IV. TEtRANDRiA. 

Nat. Ord. Scabaid^, Lin. Ubticjb, Jusa. UsTiciKiE Ab- 
tocabpacej:, Bartl. Bum. 

Gen. Char. Male. Calyx 4-parted. Corolla 0. Fe- 
male. Calyx 4-leaved. Corolla 0. Styles S. Seed 
solitary, invested with the pulpy calyx. 

Spec. Char. Leaves broad heart-shaped, unequally 
serrated, somewhat lobed* scabrous above, villose 
underneath. 


Syn. — Monis, Ger, Em. *1507 ; Camer, EpiU 179 j Matth. t^algr. 884. 

Morus fnictu nigro. Bank* Pin. 459. 

Moras nigra* Lin, Sp, Pi, 1398 ; Willd, v. 4. 368 ^ PUtii HUt, 1429 ; Woodv, 
35%. t, 129 ; Stohe$, v. 4. 376. 

Forbton.*— M urtsr mnr* Pr.^ Morone o Gelso.Ital.; Mcral, Spm.; Schtoaru 
MauUMm-baun, Ger«| Mo^rbiMoom, Dutch ; Tmta-iba, Bnual; Tut, Pera. 


! 

The Mulbary-tree grows naturally on the coast of Italy and in 
Persia ; but has bem cultivated in England since the end of the 
sixteenth ocintUl^. It is generally grown as a standard, and 
flourishes best in a ridh deep light soil. The flowers are pro- 
duced ht June, and the fruit ripens in September. 

The is not ldOty, is much branched, and covered with 
a rpi^ brown or greyish bark. The. leaves, which stand upon 
choet foot-stalks, are about five inches long, and four inches 
and a half broad ; numerous, cordate, serrated, rough, of a 
green colour tm the upper surface, and palmr and tomentose un- 
derneath. Both the male and female flowers are produced on 
the same plant. The male flowers are disposed in close cylin- 



drical catkins, about an inch and a half long, and composed of 
several florets : each floret consists of a calyx divided into four 
deep, ovate, concave segmrats, inclosing four awl-shaped fila- 
maits, having simple ttithers. The female flowers consist of a 
calyx, which is ji^anent, resembling that of the male ; and both 
' -.are destitute of a corolla; the germoi is roundish and supports 
two reflexed styles furnished with simple stigmas. The fruit » 
1^ large succulent false berry, or more properly a compound 
berry, composed of a number of smaller berries, or acini, eaclr 
containing a single seed, and attached to a common receptacle 
Fig. '(A) represents the made florets ; f^a^ a floret previous to the 
bursting of the anthers; (b)a, flower expanded; (e)a, female 
floret; the fruit. 

There are several ^cies of the Mulberry ; the M. alba, being 
the one which is cultivated to feed the silk-worm, the silk 
whieh is more coawse when Awy arc fed on the M. nigra. 
Another variety is cultivated in Japan, for the sake of its inner 
bark, from which paper is manufactured. This plant has lately 
been generically distinguished from the Mulberry, and is now 
called the Bromaonetia papyrifera. The generic name Morue 
is derived immediately from the Greek MoiKa, and that from the 
Cdtie jtfer, which sigmfies black, the most c<HDmoa odour of the 
fridt. Monte tinctoria aflbrds the fiistick wood of the dyer, of 
which considerable quantities are brought into Europe. 

QDAI.ITIES. — Mulberries are inodorous, possess a sweet sub- 
aeid taste, and yidd a fine rkb-a>loured juk^ whn& OUntains 
tartaric add, jdly, and mucus- 

Meuicai, FaopssTras Ann Usbs-~TIhs fmit is very grate- 
ful to the pm'died mouths of fever-patieats, but is apt to produce 
diarrhoea if eaten too freely. The synq) is used in gardes, on 
account of its add^dnting properties and its beautifyi oeisur. 
AeconSng to Bergitm, tie barb of tke foot has been MMcessIdly 
administered in doses of hall a drachm, to expel the tape-wetm. 
He alsoassots thd it acts on thtrboweis. 

Orr. PBisr.>->l^nipiis L 
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LA VANINA SPICA. 

Lavander, or Spike Lavender, 


Class XIV. Didtnami^^ Ore?. I. Gymnospermia. 

Nat. Ord. Vebticillat^ JJke. Labiate dues. Labiati- 
FLOBiE, 'ItABlAiYA:, Bartl. 

Gen. Char. Calyx ovate, somewhat toothed, sup- 
ported by a bractea. Corolla resupinate. Stamens 
within the tube. 

Spec. Char. Leaves sessile, linear-lanceolate. Spike- 
like thyrsus, interrupted;’ naked at the summit. 

S^n . — Lavandula flora OKmleo, Ger. £m. 583. 1. 

Lavendttla major, aive vulgaris. Rati. Hist,, 51 S ; Park^ 7S* 

Nardus italics, sive Spies recentiorum. Lob, t* 43J . 

Pseudo-nardus, qus vulgo Spica. Bauh, Hitt, v, 3.282. 

Lavandula foliia Unearilma, spicis nudis. Hall, Stirp, Helv, n. 232. 

Lavandula Spica. ^Lin. Sp, PL 800 ; Willd, v, 3, 60 ; Woodv* 15Q ; t, 55 ; 
Stoket, V, 3« 304. 

Foreign. — Lavande, Fr, ; Lavandola, lul, ; Alkuxema Espliego, Span.; Alfazema, 
Port, ; Lavsndjitlblumen, Gar. ; Laoendel, Dutch ; Lawendul, Russ. 


Lavendeb is a odoriferous shrub, a native of the south 

of Europe, and appeiUs to have beep cultivated in England pre- 
viously to the year 1568; it floWfwi'ji^ni June to September. 

The plant is -shrubby, much bippehed, and rise^ from two to 
four feet high ; the'biark of the yoHin^ shoots being of a pale 
green colour^:while that the st^ is rough and brown. The 
leaves are numerous, linear, hoary, entire, slightly rolled back at 
the edges ; th$ upper ones sessile, the lower petioled. The flowers 
form terminating spike-like thyrsi which consist of interrupted 
whorl-like cymes, in which the flowers are from six to ten, ««d are 
furnished with small ovate bracteas. The corolla is of a bright blue 



colour, and consists of a longi^ i^lindrical tube, divided at the 
mouth into two lips, the uppempst of which is larger and bifid, 
the lower expanded downwards, and divided into three segments. 
The filaments are four, inclos^ within the tubular part of the 
corolla, and support small simjde anthers ; the style is slender, 
and crowned with a bilobed stigma, and rises from the depressed 
centre of a tetrakenium at the base of the tube. Fig (a) repre- 
sents a flower magnified and cut opoi, to show the insertion of 
the stamens; (b) the germen and pistil; (c) the calyx; (d) a 
bractea. 

There are three varieties of Lavender, namely, L. angusti- 
folia JUrre albo ; L. latifolia ; and the L. Spica, the subject of 
this article, which is largely cultivated in the vicinity of London ; 
at Mitcham, in Surrey ; Henley-on-Thames, and many other 
places. 

CuLTUKE. — Lavender is propagated by cuttings or young 
slips, by planting them in rows, two or three feet asunder, any 
time in the spring months. The fourth season they will yield 
a full crop, after which the plants will continue productive for 
three or four years. The flowers are gathered in June, dried in 
the shade, and put up in bundles for sale. 

Qualities. — The flowers of Lavender possess an agreeable 
fragrant odour, and a pungent bitter taste. Alcohol extracts 
their virtues completely, and elevates in distillation all their odo- 
rous parts ; water acts less completely,” but the oil is obtained 
in distillation from it. 

Medical Pbopeetiks and Uses. — Cullen observes that, 
whether applied externally or internally, tiie essential oil, com- 
monly called <nl of spike. Is ajriluable stimulant. The spirit of 
Lavender enters into the composition of a cmnpound tincture, 
which is grateful to the palate, and forms a useful cordial for the 
nervous of the fair sex. The dried leaves were formerly used 
as a stemutatoiy, and still enter into the composition of some of 
the cephalic snuffs. 

Off. Pbef. — O leum Lavandule. L. E. D. 

Spiritus Lavandulae. L. E. D. 

Spiritus Lavandulae compositus. L. E. D. 

Lininientum Camphorae compositum. L. 
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HUMULUS LUPULUS. 

The Hop. 

Class XXII. Dkecia. — Order V* Pentandkia. 

Nat Ord. Scabbids, Lin. Ubtice, Juss. Ubticiub, De 
Cond. UBTicACKiE, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Male. Calyx 5-leaved. Corolla 0. 
Anthers with 2 pores. 

Females. Scales of the catkin large, persistent, con- 
cave, oblique, entire. Perianth 0. Styles 2. 
Seed 1, within a leafy bracte. 

Spec. Char. Humulus, the only species. 

Syn » — Lnpulus mas et ftemina, Raii. Hist, 1.56 ; Bauh. Pin. 298- 1,2. 

Lupulus salictarius, Ger. Em, 885 ; Fuch. 164 ; Plin, Hist. Nat. 1. 21, n« 15. 
Lupulus sativus, seu sykestria. Park, 176 ; Trag. 812. 

Lupulus 1 ). 1618. Hall, Hist. ; Hod, Pempt. 409. 1 ; Gamer, Epit, 933, 934. 
Humulus Lupulus, Lin, Sp, PL 1457 ; Willd. v. 4. 769 ; Eng, Bot, 427. 
FoREiON.«~//au6^i grimpant. Ft.; Lupob, Itnl,; HombrecUlo, Span.; Hop* 
fen, Ger.; Hoppe, Dutch; Hymel, Pers. ; Chmel, Russ.; Chmiel,P6l.; 
Baruer, Indian. 


The Hop is a perennial-rooted plant with an annual stem, and 
is the only species of the genus. It is a native of Britain and 
most parts of Europe, and is found in our hedges ; flowering in 
June, and ripening its seeds in September. 

From a branching root, rise several twining, rough, angular, 
flexible stems, which on poles, and in hedges, frequently reach 
the height of twenty feet or more. The leaves are opposite, in 
pairs, cordate, serrated, entire or lobed, scabrous, of a deep 
green colour, and sustained on long foot-stalks, which, as well 
as the leaves, are rough with minute prickles. Between the leaf- 
stalks are a pair of cordate, entire, reflected, smooth stipules. 
The flowers, which are on distinct plants, are axillary or ter- 
minal, and furnished with bracteas. The males are in droojnng 
panicles of a pale green colour : the calyx consists of five ob- 
long, concave minutely serrated sepals: there is no corolla: 

’U 



the filaments are five, capillary, and very short with oblong an- 
ther% opening at» the apex by two pores. The females are in 
axillary stalked, drooping cones, or strobiles, composed of mem- 
branous scales of a pale greenish colour, and containing the 
germen, which is small, having two very short subulate, reflex 
styles, and awl-shaped downy stigmas. The scale incloses the 
seed at its base, which is roundish, of a brownish colour, and 
truncated. Fig. (1) represents the male plant ; fig. (2) the fe- 
male. Fig. {a) is a male flower magnified ; (&) the front of an 
anther considerably magnified, showing the two pores by which 
they open at top ; (c) the back of an anther magnified ; (d) a 
single scale of the catkin ; (e) the germen with the two styles. 

The generic name Humulus is derived from humidus, damp, 
or htmus^ fresh damp earth, as Hops flourish only in rich moist 
soils. The specific denomination Lupultis is a corruption of 
Lupus saUciariuSj as it was formerly called, because, according 
to Pliny, it grew amongst willows, to which, by twining round 
and choking them, it became as destructive as the wolf to the 
flock. Our English name, Hopf evidently comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon hoppauj to climb, and is thus peculiarly descriptive of the 
habits of the plant. 

In the counties of Kent and Sussex, where the female plants 
are cultivated extensively, for the use of the brewers, the Hop- 
growers distinguish several varieties, as the early white, the long 
white, the oval, and the garlic Hop, as well as the Canterbury, 
the Goldings, and the Flemidi. 

The Hop is also indigenous to America. Its use for the 
preservation of beer was first introduced from Flanders, in 
the fifteenth year of Henry VIII. And Parkinson says, 
the ale which our forefathers were accustomed only to drink, 
being a kind of thicker drink than beere, is now almost quite 
left off to be made, the use of Hoppes to be put therein, altering 
the quality thereof, to be much more healtbfull, or rather 
physicall, to preserve the body frmn repletion of grosse humours, 
which the ale engendered/’ Like most innovatiims, the Hop had 
many enemies at first, Blith informing us, in his English 
Improver Improved,” p. 240, that the city of London petitioned 



parliament against two nuisances, viz. Newcastle coals and 
Hops, in regard they would spoyl the tastes of drink, and en- 
danger the people.’^ 

CuLTUiiK. — For an account of the culture and management 
of the Hop the reader may consult Loudon'’8 Encyclopedia of 
Agriculture,^ and Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary,” by Prof. 
Martyn. 

Qualities and Chemical Propekties. — The strobiles 
are picked when ripe, and are dried by artificial heat. They 
have a fragrant, aromatic, but oppressive odour ; and a pungent, 
bitter, slightly astringent taste. By infusion in water these 
virtues are extracted; by distillation an essential oil is obtained ; 
by boiling, the aromatic properties are dissipated. ^‘The 
watery infusion has a pale straw colour, is rendered muddy 
by the mineral acids ; alkalies deepen its colour ; it strikes an 
olive with the sulphate of iron ; is precipitated by alcohol, solu- 
tions of acetate of lead, nitrate of silver, and tartarized anti- 
mony ; and when rubbed with magnesia, or lime, a rod dipped 
in muriatic acid discovers the presence of ammonia. The ethe- 
rilH^tincture, when evaporated on water, leaves a pellicle of 
greenish, intensely bitter resin, and deposits some extractive.” * 
The fragrance and bitterness of hops reside in a peculiar 
principle, formed spontaneously upon the scales of the strobiles 
of the female plants. This substance, which may be separated 
by shaking or sifting the strobiles, has received the names of 
Lupulia or Lupulin ; in the market it is known under the term 
condition. 

It was Dr. Ives, of New York, who first satisfactorily showed, by vari- 
ous experiments, that Hops, by being beaten and sifted, yield a powder 
which he termed lupulin, that has a very subtle aroma, which is 
taken up by water and alcohol, and which is rapidly dissipated at a high 
heat ; that the lupulin contains an extractive matter which is soluble only 
in water ; that it contains tannin, gallic acid, and a bitter principle which 
are soluble in alcohol and water ; that it contains resin wnich is soluble 
in alcohol and ether, and wax which is soluble only in alkalies and 
boiling ether ; that it contains neither mucilage, gum, or gum resin ; 
that the aromatic and bitter properties of the lupulin are more readily 
and completely imbibed by alconol than by water, and much sooner 
by both when hot than when cold ; that about five-eights of the whole 
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substance is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, there being about 
three-eights of it vegetable fibrous matter ; 120 grains of lupul in con- 
tains about 

Tannin . . • • 5 gr. 

Extractive matter . • 10 

Bitter principle . . .11 

Wax .... 12 

Resin .... 36 

Lignin . . .46 

Hops from which all the lupuHn had been separated, when acted upon 
by water, alcohol, &c. gave a portion of extract which, however, possessed 
none of the characteristic properties of the hop. 

Having ascertained that the limulin was the only important part of the 
hop as regarded brewing. Dr. Ives next endeavoured to ascertain the 
quantity afforded by a given weight of hops : 6 lbs. of hops from the 
centre of a pocket were put into a light bag, and by thrashing, rubbing, 
and sifting, 14 ounces of lupul in were separated. It is supposed, therefore, 
that dry hops would yiela about a sixth part of their weight of this 
substance. 

Two baiTcls of beer were then made, in which 9 oz. of lupulin were 
substituted for 5 lbs. (the ordinary tjuantity) of hops. The result con- 
firmed every expectation. Though the quantity of lupulin was less than 
usually enters into the same quantity of wort, and inough the weather 
dunng June was unusually warm, and therefore unfavourable to the beer, 
still, at the end of five weeks, it was very fine. As a further experiment, 
—equal quantities of the beer were exposed in open phials to the sun, 
and a scruple of lupulin was added to one of them ; this was unebanpd 
at the end of fifteen days ; the other became mouldy and sour in ten 

The advantages which promise to result from the discovery that lupulin 
may replace the use of the whole hop in brewing, are, the diminished ex- 
penses of conveyance and storage, the facility of preserving it from the 
air, the non-absorption of wort % the hops, and the absence of a useless 
nauseous extractive matter which remains in the leaves. 

Since Dr. Ives published his account, he has edited two editions of 
Dr. Paris’s Pharmacologia, in the last of which he says : Soon after 
the publication of my t^say on the hop in 1819, 1 discovered the incor- 
rectness of my deduction and statement, that the lupulin contained no 
essential oil, • . . . As to the general results of my experiments, de- 
tailed in my paper, I at that time attached importance to them, from the 
belief that they would ultimately lead to vast economical improvement, 
in the permanent preservation of the only valuable portion of the hop, 
and in the manufacture of malt liquors. So far as can be detennined 
from its sensible properties, a quantity of lupulin wliich has been kept in 
bottles for three years, and which is now by me, has lost none of its aro- 
matic flavour, noV is in any respect deteriWted by keeping. I'hat the 
lupulin posses^s all the virtues of the hop essential to the good quality 
and preservation of beer, is demonstrably evident from an experiment 
made in 1820, by an experienced and respectable brewer in this city* 
He obtained by thrashing and sifting, from a bag of bops weighing about 
150 pounds, 21 pounds of lupulin. Of this, and the usual t^uantitv of 
fuher ingredients, he made forty barrels of beer ; the quantity into which 
he ordinarily put 160 pounds of hops. The summer following, and not 



less than four or five months after it was made, 1 had an opportunity of 
comparing this beer with that manufactured about the same time in the 
usual manner. The former was less bitter, but in no respect inferior to 
the latter. It would doubtless have been better than it was, had all the 
lupulin been separated from the hops used in the experiment, but that 
was impracticable. There can therefore now be no doubt of the coiTect- 
ness of my former opinion, that if any mechanical means can be devised, 
by which the lupulin may be easily, and readily, separated from the stro- 
biles, it will consummate an improvement of incalculable value, in the 
preservation of hops, and the art of brewing.” 

The bitter principle of the Hop is soluble both in alcohol and 
water, while the extractive matter is soluble only in water ; and 
M. Payer, and A. Chevalier, have confirmed Dr. Ives’s assertion, 
that the properties of the Hop reside in the yellow grains scat- 
tered over the membranous scales of the female flower. They 
also discovered a volatile oil in lupulin, which is similar in odour 
to the Hop, but much more penetrating, narcotic, and very acrid 
in the throat. On account of its volatility, and solubility, to a 
great extent in water, it was not, at first, detected by Dr. Ives. 

The following is M. Planche’s method of purifying lupulin. 

** To separate the sand from the lupulin, put it into water ; shake it for 
a few minutes ; decant that which is held in solution by the water, and a 
dark-coloured sand is deposited. Repeat the process several times, and 
spread the lupulin, which is insoluble in water, on bibulous paper; let it 
drain, and then dry it in the air, neither exposed to the sun, nor to a 
temperature above 76® (Faht.) It should be prepared yearly, and this 
cleansing process must be quickly conducted, or it will undergo a change.” 

The young shoots, blanched, are sometimes eaten as a sub- 
stitute for asparagus; and from the hinds coarse sacking has 
been manufactured, and a yellow dye extracted. 

Economical Uses. — Hops are boiled in the wort, partly, to 
communicate their peculiar aromatic flavour; partly, to cover 
the sweetness of undecoroposed saccharine matter, and in con- 
sequence of the gallic acid and tannin they contain, to separate 
a portion of a peculiar vegetable mucilage, somewhat resembling 
gluten, which is diffused through the beer. The compound 
thus produced, separates in small flakes like those of curdled 
soap, by which the beer is rendered less liable to spoil ; nothing 
contributing more to the conversion of beer, or of any other 
vinous fluid, into vinegar, than mucilage. Hence all full-bodied 



and dammy ales, abounding in mucilage, and which are gene- 
rally ill fermented, are apt to run into the acetous fermentation. 

SuKBOGATSs. — A compound of extract of quassia, and li- 
quorice, is used by brewers, to economise both malt and hops, 
and is termed and for imparting an intoxicating 

effect, they dissolve an extract of cocculus indicus, which they 
eall Black EwtracV * The following vegetable productions 
have been, and some of them still are, substituted in part for 
Hops ; but as few of them contain tannin, and none in sufficient 
quantity, they simply impart a bitterness, unallied to the aro- 
matic taste of the Hop, and possessing scarcely any of the che- 
mical qualities for which that plant is more particularly employed 
in beer : — 

Centaurea benedicta, blessed thistle, 

Centaurea caicitrapa^ star-thistle, 

Menyanthes trifoliata, marsh-trefoil, buckbcan, 

Teucrium scarodonia, wood-sage, 

Glechoma kederacea^ ground ivy, semetinies called ale-hoof, 
or tun-hoof. 

Ginger, gentian, seeds of colocynth, broom, quassia, aloes, 
horehound. 

Medical Properties, — Hops are generally considered to 
be tonic, diuretic, and somewhat narcotic. For the latter vir- 
tues they cannot be depended on ; but in a woman we treated 
for a compound fracture of the tibia, a drachm of the tincture 
procured sound and refreshing sleep of several hours’ duration, 
after most of the other narcotics had been given in large doses, 
ineffectually. 

An infusion of the root of the Hop has been occasionally re- 
commended in the place of the decoction of sarsaparilla, but is a 
substitute on which we should place but little reliance. Dr. 
Chapman of America, in his Therapeutics,*” recommends it for 
nephritis, and for spasmodic pains of the uterus, occurring after 
parturition ; and Dr. Maton speaks highly of the utility of Hop 
in arthritic rheumatism, and asserts that it allays pain, produces 
sleep, and allays the frequency of the pulse, at the same time 
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that it increases its firmness. Externally, a decoction of Hop 
has been advantageously used for painful tumefactions ; and the 
powder rubbed up with lard, was recommended by the late 
Mr. Freake, as an application to cancerous ulceration. A cata- 
plasm made of an infusion of the dried strobiles, has been ap- 
plied to ill-conditioned and sloughing ulcers with decided benefit. 

“ With regard to the medicinal efficacy of Hops, (says Dr. 
Ives,) every accurate observer must acknowledge, that they pos- 
sess little merit, if administered according to the directions 
given in our pharmacopoeias. The quantity of proof spirit 
given in the tincture, would produce stimulating effects, inde- 
pendent of any properties which it imbibes from the Hops ; and, 
although its action may be modified by their combined agency, 
so as, in some measure, to increase the cordial and invigo- 
rating influence of the alcohol, it is difficult to conceive, that 
the tonic, or narcotic virtues of the Hop, should be sufficiently 
concentrated, to produce much remedial benefit. It is otherwise 
with the pharmaceutical preparations of the lupulin which I 
have been accustomed to prescribe. Pretty extensive observation 
has confirmed my former opinion, that diseases which are the 
consequence of exhausted excitability, or more directly, of a 
deranged state of the stomach and bowels, are certainly much 
relieved by this medicine. It frequently induces sleep and 
quiets nervous irritation, without causing costiveness, or im- 
pairing, like opium, the tone of the stomach, and merely in- 
creasing the primary disease. The preparation most commonly 
used in this city, is the tincture prepared by digesting ^ij of the 
lupulin in Oj of alcohol. Dose from sj to jij, 

“ Inquietude and watchfulness, connected witli excessive irrita- 
bility in all its gradations, from the restlessness consequent upon 
exhaustion and fatigue, to the most uncontrollable paroxysm of de- 
lirium tremens, are more frequently allayed by this remedy than 
by any other in ordinary use. Another eligible mode of exhibiting 
the lupulin is in pills. From two to four pills, each containing three 
grains of the powder, may be given at a dose. Dr. Desroches, 
who published a Dissertation on the Hop in 1803, supposed that 
its narcotic principle resided in the essential oil ; but is it not 



more than probable that this was a conjecture arising from the 
imaginaiy soporific virtues of the Hop pillow? It requires much 
experience, and accurate observation, to speak confidently upon 
the subject ; but from having frequently used the lupulin collected 
from old Hops, in which little aroma seemed to remain, and also 
the extract prepared by decoction, by which process the essential 
oil is chiefly dissipated, I am still of opinion, that its narcotic 
properties are in the resinous extract." 

Dosk. — The dose of the extract may be from five to ten 
grains ; of the tincture from half a drachm to a drachm, once 
or twice a day, . 

Off. Peep. — Extractum Humuli. L . 

Tinctura Humuli. * L.E. 

Formulj:. 

Powder of Lupulin. — Take of Lupulin 1 part. 

White sugar 2 parts. 

Rub the sugar into a coarse powder, then add the limulin to it 
by degrees, and blend them intimately together. In the Pharmaco- 
pee Fran 9 aise, this is called M. Magendie's formula, and the sugar 
appears to be added merely to divide the lupulin, which forms 
an adhesive mass by being beat. Such a mass is eaaly formed 
into pills, and is the best preparation of lupulin that can be used, 
if we wish to rely simply on its eflects. 

“ Tincture of Lupulin. 

Take of Lupulin . . . j|j. 

Alcohol . . . |jj. 

Digest for six da^s in a dose vessd, press out the liquor, filter 
it, and add a sufficient quantity of alcohol to make ^lij of tinc- 
ture. Previously to maceration, the lupulin should be divided, 
by beating it up with sand. The dose may be from thirty drops, 
to a drachm. 

Syrup of Lupulin. 

Take of Alcoholic Tincture of Lupulin 1 part 
Simple Syrup 7 parts. 

Pommade de Ltcptriitfie.-— (Pharmacopee Fran^aise.) 

Take of Lupulin, bruised 1 part 
Lard .... 3 parts. 

Dissolve in a warm bath, and strain it through a lawn sieve. 
This ointment is recommended as a substitute tor that of Mr. 
Freake, ajready adverted to. 
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SINAPIS ALBA. 

White Mustard. 

Class XV. Tetradynamia. — Ord. 11. Siliciuosa. 
Nat. Ord. SiuatroSiE, Lin. Cuvciverm, Jims. De Cand, ^c. 

Gen. Char. Pod rather tapering, valves ribbed. Seeds 
subglobose. Calyx spreading. 

Spec. Char. Pods hispid, spreading, shorter than 

the broad ensiform beak. Leaves lyrate. 

album ailiqull hirsute, aemine aibo vel rufO| Raii Syn, 293 ; Bauh*H%$t, 
V. 2. 858./. 

Sinapi album, Ger, Em, 244. /• 

Sinapi primum genus, Fuchs, Hist, 538, f, 

Sioapi secundum, Matth, Valgr , v, 1 . 515. /.; Comer, Epit, 333./. 

Sinapi, n. 466. Halt, Hist, v, t. 203. 

Sinapis alba, Lin, Sp, PI, 933; Wiltd, v. 3. 535; FI. Bnt. 721 ; Curt, Lend, 
fast, 5, 1. 48 ; D« Cand, Syst, v, 2. 620 ; Stokest v, 3. 474. 

Foreign.— -Moutards. Fr. ; Senopa bianco, Ital.; Grow de Mostazo, Sp.> 
Senfsamen, Ger. ; Gortschiza, Kuss. ; Kabar, Arab. Mosterd, Dutch ; 
a, Pol. 


There are two species of Mustard admitted into our national 
pharmacopceias : the White Mustard, sinapis albay and the 
Black, or Common, sinapis nigra. Both are indigenous an- 
nuals, growing naturally in fields, and both have been culti- 
vated here, and in most parts of Europe, for an unknowm 
period. The White Mustard flowers in J une, and ripens its seed 
in July; 

White Mustard has a small tapering root. The stem is erect, 
branched, rough, with slenAer reflexed hairs, and rises to the 
height of about two feet. The leaves are lyrate, deeply cut, 
roughish, and of a bright green colour. The flowers are yellow, 
and form terminal racemes, each having four petals disposed in 
the form of a cross. The leaves of the calyx are linear, green, 



and spread horizontally. The filaments, gennen, and pistil, re- 
semble those of the following species. The flowers are succeeded 
by short, two-edged, very tumid pods, spreading on nearly hori- 
zontal stalks, rough, with numerous minute refiexed bristles, 
interspersed with larger upright ones ; the beak is longer than 
the pod, is bristly, sword-shaped, curved upwards, and ter- 
minated by the compressed style and cloven stigma. The seeds 
are rather large, few, and of a pale yellowish brown colour. Fig. 
( a) represents a lower leaf ; (b) the stamens, pistils, and glands, 
CdJ a, pod, or silique; (ej a seed to show the incumbent pleu- 
rorhizous radicle. 


SINAPIS NIGRA. — Common Black Mustard. 

Gen. Char. See Sinapis Alba. 

Spec. Char. Pods quadrangular, smooth, slightly 
heaked, pressed to the stem. Lower leaves lyrate ; 
upper linear-lanceolate, entire, smooth. 

Sip.— >Sinapi satirum secundum, Raii Syn, 295 ; Ger, Em, 344. 

Sinapi siliqu^ latiuscuU glabra semine rufo, sire vulgare, Bauh, Hist, v, 2. 
BdB,/. 

Sinapi satiyum primum, Ger, Em, 244; Hod, Pempt, 706. 

Sinapi primum, Matih, Valg, v. 1. 514./. ; Comer, Epit, 323,/, 

Sinapi n. 465 ; Hall, Hist v, 1. 202. 

Sinapis nigra, Lin, Sp, PI, 933 ; Willd, v, 4. 555 ; FI, Brit, 722 ; Woodv, 
t, l5l ; He Cand, Syst, v, 2, 608 ; Stokes, 3, 475. 

Foreigw. — Seneve, Fr. ; Senope, Ital.; Mostozo nigro. Span. Schtoaner 
Senfe, Ger. 

Common Mustard sends up a smooth^ branched stem, which 
is taller and more spreading than the preceding, to the height 
of three or four feet. The lotber leaves are large, lyrate, 
rough, variously lobed and toothed; the upper ones petioled 
smooth, lanceolate, entire, and spreading or hanging down« 
wards. The flowers are pale yellow, and smaller than the 
preceding. The calyx is yellowish and spreading; petals obo- 



vate ; filaments simple, erect, supporting oblong anthers ; ger- 
men cylindrical, tapering into a short style, which is crowned 
with a knobbed stigma. The pods are small, smooth, obtusely 
quadrangular, pressed close to the stem, and terminated by 
the permanent style and capitate stigma. The seeds are nume- 
rous, round, shining, and of a dark brown colour. The French 
call the plant senevtf^ and confine the term mautarde^ to 
prepared table mustard. — Fig. (c) represents a pod or silique of 
common mustard burst open, showing the situation of the seeds. 

The generic name Sinapis, which occurs, with slight variations 
in the orthography, in the works of Plautus, Pliny, and Colu- 
mella, is retained in our modem nomenclature from these cele- 
brated authors. Theophrastus and Dioscorides call it It 

is met with also under the terms and vawv ; vapa ro (rtveffSal 
rove onrac, from its pungency affecting the eyes. De Theis con- 
jectures that this word comes from Nap^ a Celtic name for all 
plants allied to the radish. The colour of the respective seeds 
suggested the trivial appellations, alba and nigra. Mustard, 
moutarde, mosterd, &c. are said to be all contracted corruptions 
of mustum ardens, hot must: the sweet mmt of new wine being 
one of the old ingredients in mustard prepared for dietetic uses ; 
a practice which is still adhered to by the French. In moisten- 
ing mustard powder for the table both the flavour and appear, 
ance are improved by mixing it with rich milk ; but this mix- 
ture has the disadvantage of not keeping good for more than a 
couple of days. 

Distikctive Characters. — The difference in point of form 
betwixt the leaves and pods of the present species, and those of 
the preceding sort, distinguish the two plants at once. The 
Black Mustard is a taller plant than the white; the upper 
leaves of the black are narrow and pendant, the flowers small, 
the pods quite smooth, and lying close to the stem ; while in 
the white, the flowers are large, the pods rough or hairy, and 
standing out from the stalk. 

As substitutes for either the black or common Mustard, most 
of the Cruciferae may be used, especially the Sinapis atvensis^ 
Myagrum sativum^ Sisymbrium officinale^ the Erysimum, Lepi- 



clium, Turrites, Brassica, Sinapis mientalis^ Chinensis^ and bra$- 
kata ; the latter is commonly cultivated in China. The Rapha- 
nus Raphanistrum^ or wild radish, is said to be so complete a 
substitute, that the seeds are often separated in the process of 
cleaning grain by farmers, and sold to the mustard or oil mil- 
lers, who dispose of it as Durham Mustard. 

Professor Brande states that the bright yellow powder sold 
under the name of Jlour of mustard^ and used at the table, is a 
compound of black and pale mustard-seed, Cayenne pepper, 
wheat flower, and turmeric ; a portion of sulphur may be de- 
tected in the diflerent kinds of mustard seeds, and when mus- 
tard, as prepared for a condiment, putrifles, it exhales the 
odour of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Qualities and Chemical Properties. — The seeds of both 
the black and white mustard agree in their sensible qualities, and 
are used indiscriminately at our tables. They are pungent and 
acrimonious when bruised, and by the addition of vinegar be- 
come much more so. A mild oil, having a sweetish taste and 
a slight nauseous odour, and which soon turns rancid, is yielded 
by expression, the acrid matter being chiefly retained by the 
fecula. The seeds afford one-fifth of their weight of this oil, 
which in large doses operates as a purgative. The mark which 
remains after expressing is more pungent than the seeds pre- 
viously were, and on this account they are submitted to pressure 
previous to being formed into flour of mustard to be used as a 
condiment. Unbruised, they simply yield mucus to boiling 
water, which resides in the skin. Water takes up all the active 
properties of the powder of mustard, and alcohol but little. 
The seeds give oft* ammonia by trituration with lime water, 
which is probably owing to some decomposition taking place, 
which, yielding hydrogen, it combines with the nitrogen present 
in the seeds, and the volatile alkali is produced. 

Dr. Cullen long ago observed, that if mustard-seeds be taken 
fresh from the plants, and ground, the powder has little pun- 
gency,’ but is very bitter ; by steeping in vinegar, however, the 
essential oil is cooled, and the powder becomes extremely pun- 
gent. M. Thibierge has since analyzed mustard, and obtained 



from it the following products: — 1. A soft, fixed oil, of a dark 
greenish colour, soluble in alcohol and ether, which is procured 
by pressure. 2. Another oil, obtained by distillation, of a golden 
yellow colour, volatile, heavier than water, having a hot acrid 
taste, soluble in alcohol and depositing sulphur. It is this oil 
which irritates the eyes and excites tears, in mustard prepared 
for the table, and which vesicates when mustard is applied to 
the skin. 3. An albuminous vegetable principle; 4. a large 
quantity of mucilage; 5. sulphur; 6. nitrogen; 7. the seeds 
incinerated appear to contain phosphate and sulphate of lime, and 
a little silex. [Jbwm, de Pharm. v. 439.] Henry and Garot have 
ascertained that mustard contains a peculiar acid, which they have 
named the sulpho-sinapic, in which sulphur is supposed to exist 
in a peculiar state of combination. [Journ. de Chirur, Med.^ 
Medical Pkopehties and Uses. — A large tea-spoonful of 
the powder of mustard-seed mixed in water, produces vomiting, 
and on accoqnt of its stimulating properties, is perhaps prefera- 
ble to other emetics, when the stomach has been rendered torpid, 
by apoplectic, or paralytic affections. It is even asserted that it 
has acted in such cases, when other emetics have failed ; and 
diffused in a large quantity of warm water, it is always a useful 
auxiliary to them. The unbruised seeds, swallowed in doses of 
half an ounce to an ounce, have relieved chronic rheumatism, 
and taken in the same manner, are a popular remedy for 
amenorrhcea and chlorosis. Bergius, who is extremely fond of 
combining other agents with cinchona bark, says that its activity 
is much increased, by being mixed with flower of mustard, and 
he even asserts that he has cured intermittents solely by its use. 
The great Boerhaave, also, gives the case of a girl at Amster- 
dam, who after taking a variety of medicines for chorea, was at 
last restored to perfect health by white mustard seeds. They 
are proper, he observes, in hypochondriac affections, obstructions 
of the liver, and spleen, in dropsy, scurvy, cachexy, and chlo- 
rosis. Combined with horse-radish, they are stimulant and 
diuretic, and as such are useful in broken down constitutions. 
In cases of dyspepsia, attended by habitual costiveness in leuco- 
phlegmatic constitutions, two or three tea-spoonfuls of the whole 



seed, repeated two or three times a day, will frequently prove 
beneficial, by stimulating the chylopoietic viscera to a regular 
performance of their functions : but the injudicious manner in 
which tbek virtues have lately been lauded, has led to the abuse 
of a useful remedy, which in improper hands has produced 
ulceration of the mucous membrane of the stomach and intes- 
tines, and other serious consequences. Instances of this kind 
are mentioned in Wheeler’s Catalogue of the Officinal Plants 
growing in Chelsea Gardens. He says, he has known the 
seeds retained for more than a week in the prinuje and en- 
teritis, and even death, to ensue from these irritating seeds enter- 
ing the appendix coeci vermiformis. Van Swieten also relates 
the case a strong healthy man, attacked with a quartan ague, 
who swallowed a large quantity of bruised mustard seeds steeped 
in Hollands. Infilammatory fever foUowed, and carried him 
in three days. In typhus fever, when there is extreme depress 
sion of the vital powers, or determination of blood to the head ; 
and in comatose affections, cataplasms, or sinapisms, as they are 
more frequently termed, composed of equal parts of flour of 
mustard and of crumbs of bread, made into a paste with hot 
vinegar, are applied to the feet, and act as powerful rube- 
facients. If continued too long, very intense pain is produced 
by them, and inflammation, which it is difficult to subdue. 

Off. Pkep. — C ataplasma Sinapis. L. />. 


WiitTEHEAD's ** Ewence of Mustard^ contiats of oil of turpentine, camphor, 
and Kpirita of rosemarj ; to which is added a little flour of muatard. Hia " Eeeence 
of Mustard Pills’’ are B^am of Tolu, with resin ! 
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AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS. 

The Common Almond-tree. 


Class XII. IcosANDEiA.— Orfifer I. Monogtnia. 

Nat. Ord. Pomace*, Lin. Rosace*, Jusai 
Deoface*, De Cand. Aenygdalace*, Bwrn. 

Gen. Char. Calyx 5-cleft. Petals 5. Drupe with 
a nut perforated. 

Spec. Char. The lower serraturee of the leaves glan- 
dular ; the flow‘ers sessile, and in pairs. 

Syn» — Amygdalus, Park. Theatr, i5iS; Ger. jRm. 1445. 

Amygtialus amara et dulcia^ Bank. Hist, 1. 174. 

Amygdalus foUis glabris, Hall, Stirp, Helv, n, 1080. 

Pruxius Amygdalus, Stohis, Bot. Mat. Med, 3, 101. 

Amygdalns commuDis, Lin, Sp, Pi, 677 ; WiUd, t, 982 ; Woodv, f, 230. 

t,B3, 

Forkiok.«— A ffi0iidei donees et amares, Fr. ; Masjdarlo dolee et amore, Ital. ; 
j Alnundro, Span.; Bittere und siisse Mandel, Oer.; Armandel boom, Dutch ; 
Ba'-da~mie Farsie, liind. ; Him begin, Chinafb; Mindalnoe derevo, Russ. 


The Almond4i«e is ista native of Syria, but is now oompletdy 
natuti^zed in ’the south^tf Europe and will even perfect its fhiit 
in the most favourable, j^arts of our island. In this country, 
however, it is raised chie^^pu account of its being highly oma- 
mental in riirubberies, Apittations, and other descriptitms of 
pleasure-grounds, from ^ coming icto bloom early in the spring, 
before the leaves are expipded. 

This tree rises to the weight about twraty feet, is miudi 
branched, and covered with a greyirii bark. The leav^ whlrit 
considerably resemble those of the peach, are three or four iiw-hcf 
long, elliptical, petided, narrow, pointed at each «ad, serrated. 



with small glands at the baseband of a bright green colour. The 
flowers are in numerous pairs, sessile or on very short foot-stalks, 
varying in colour from rose-red to snow-white, and appear in 
March and April. The calyx is tubular, reddish externally, and 
divided at tl^ margin into five blunt segments : the corolla con- 
sists of five ^ovate, concave petals, irregularly notched and 
waved at the edges, and inserted by narrow claws into the calyx ; 
the filaments about thirty, cylindrical, unequal, shorter than 
the corolla, inserted into the calyx, and furnished with 
roundish orange-coloured anthers ; the germen is downy at the 
base, with a short, simple style, supporting a round stigma. The 
fruit, as well as the leaves, resemble those of the peach-tree, a 
species of the same genus, or, as some declare, a variety of the 
same species, but is more flat, and instead of possessing the 
rich pulp of the latter, has a tough coriaceous covering, which 
o|)ens spontaneously at the longitudinal furrow, when ripe. The 
kernel, which is the Almond of the shops, is inclosed in an ob- 
long, flattish, brittle, spongy shell, of a brown colour, pointed at 
one end and composed of two cotyledons enveloped with a thin 
brown skin. Fig. (a) represents the pistil; (b) a portion of 
the calyx, showing the insertion of the stamens ; (c) the front 
view of an anther magnified ; (d) ih^ back of an anther \ (e) the 
shell ; (f) the kernel, or almond. 

The Almond-tree is common in China, and most parts of 
Asia, as well as in Barbary, where it is a native. In the south 
of France it is much cultivated, especially in Provence and Dau- 
phin^, for the sake cf the fruit, which is rarely matured in Eng- 
land. Cato termed'^monds Nuees GneaBy or Greek nuts, from 
which it is inferred thyt the tree was not cultivated in Italy, in 
his time. It appear^ however, to have been known at a very 
remote period, and is mentioned by Hippocrates, Theophrastus, 
and other anda)t authors. It was cultivated in England by 
Lob$;l pnqUous to the year 1750; and is a great favourite in 
the ihrdhbery, blossoming sometimes as early as February, and 
fti^ng a most enchanting harbinger of spring, 
r^'lp^the Almond we have two sorts, the sweet and bitter, which 
i^ 'the produce of mere varieties of the same spedes, although 



the fruits themsrives differ so much in their sensible properties. 
The kinds of Almond chiefly cultivated for their fruit are, the 
common sweet Almond; the tender shelled; hard shelled; 
sweet Jordan ; and bitter Almond. 

Sweet Almonds are imported in mats, casks, and cases: the 
bitter, which come chiefly from Magadore, arrive in boxes. 
When the Almond is not well preserved, it is preyed on by an 
inse^^hat eats out the internal part; or, if this does not hap* 
pen, the oil it contains is apt to become rancid.’* 

QuATiTiES AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES. — The kernel of the 
fruit of the Sweet Almond is inodorous, and farinaceous, and 
contains a large proportion of oil, which is more pure, and less 
rancid, than olive oil.* M. Boullay’s analysis is as follows : 

/ Oil. . . .54 

I Albumen . . . 24 

Sugar (fluid) . 6 

Fibre . . . 4 

Gum ... 3 

Pellicles . . . 5 

Water ... 3 6 

Acetic acid and loss . 5 

100 

Bitter Almonds yield less fixed oil (30—35 per cent.) and 
more albumen. -< 

Previously to being used, Almonds are decorticated, or 
blanched, by putting them in boiling water. 


“ The bitter almond is also inodorous when entire, but when 
triturated with water, has the odour of the fresh bkilKtm ; and 
the taste is the pleasant bitter of the peach kernel.” ex^ 



* It is on account of this property that the oil of almonds is much used in , 
fumery, and in the composition of nostrums for the hair : thus Macassar oil oonsiiK 
merely of oil of almonds coloured red with alkanet root, and flavoured with oil 
cassia ; Mussia oil is oil of almonds, rendered milky by the addition of a small portion « 
of ammonia or potash* and seented, we be^eva, with oil of roses* 


X 



pressed oil of bitter almonds does not differ from that afforded 
by the sweet ; both sorts are therefore used indiscriminately ; 
but the remains of the former, after expression, retain all their 
peculiar virtues and bitterness. M. Vogel, in his experiments 
on, and analysis of the bitter Almonds, gives the following pro- 
portions of the substances in 100 parts : 

Peelings ... 8.5 

Fixed oil . . . 28 

Albumen . . . .39 

Sugar 6.5 

Gum . .3 

Parenchyma . . .6 

Essential oil and prussic acid 19 

" Essential oil of bitter almonds is largely prepared for the use of per- 
fumers, confectioners, and cooks, who generally use what is called the 
essence of almonds, or a solution of of the oil in 5vj. of alcohol ; this 
is also the most convenient form for its phannaceiitical employment. 
One hundred weight of the bitter almond cake remaining in the press 
after the separation of the fixed oil, is put into the still with about four 
hundred gallons of water, this proportion being necessary to prevent the 
formation of a mucilaginous magma, from which the volatile oil will not 
pass, and which often, if brought to boil, rises up into the liead and 
worm of the still. The produce of oil is liable to much variation, a cwt. 
of cake yielding from one ounce to two ounces and three-quarters 
by weight. It often deposits a considerable jwrtion of while crystallized 
matter, which is apparently a distinct vegetable coin]K)und, The oil ap- 
pears to be composed of liydrocyanic acid in union with volatile oil. 
This was proved by Mr. Hennel, of Ajwthecaries’ Hall, who by digesting 
red oxide of mercury in it, obtained cyanuret of mercury, from which 
pure hydrocyanic acid was as usual procured by distilling it with mu- 
riatic acid.” — Brande, 


The e$iential ml is best obtained by distilling Almond-water 
with barytes, to separate the prussic acid. In close vessels it is 
very vdatile; exposed to the air, it becomes solid, crystalline, 
inodorous, and of considerable fixity. The crystals are a com* 
pound of it with oxygen, for oxygen is absorbed during the 
fermentation, and if they are dissolved in hydro-sulphuret of 
ammonia, they are again decomposed, and the original odour 
and oil are produced. M. Robiquet, led by his own particular 
views of aroma, which are fully detailed in Vol. X. p. 109, of 
the Journal of Science, attribai#the loss of odour to the loss of 



ammonia; and its restoration to the ammonia, added in the 
hydro-sulphuret. 

« With a view to illustrate the true cause of the phenomena, M. Ro- 
biquet lately experimented on this subject. He found, that instead of 
taking place in a few minutes, the crystallization sometimes required 
several days ; and, in consequence, he was led to distil the oil, collecting 
the resalts in difierent portions. In this way he found, that the first 
pOTti(|fi8 underwent no change in contact with the air, but that the last 
portions crystallized immediately on exposure to it, or to oxygen, with 
absorption of the gas ; whilst in nitrogen, hydrogen, carbonic acid, or in 
the TonicelUan vacuum, no change took place. 

** By further examination, it was ascertained that the most volatile 
portion of the oil contained nitrogen, as an element ; for when boiled 
with solution of potash, it gave prussiate of potash, and when heated 
with oxide of copper, nitrogen. The less volatile and crystallizable parts 
contained no nitrogen ; and when pure and in crystals, it was found that 
the odour of bitter almonds was not given to them by hydro-siilphuret 
of ammonia. The crystalline matter appears to be an acid substance ; it 
reddens litmus ; it is soluble in boiling water, and crystallizes by cool> 
ing ; it is fusible, and readily volatile ; it unites to alkalies, and appears 
to have no analogy with the oil from which it is derived. 

** These two parts of the oil of bitter almonds, when examined as to 
their action on the animal economy, were found entirely diilerent ; the 
more volatile was excessively poisonous, but the crystallizable matter was 
quite inert. M. Robiquet, in considering the nature of the principle 
containing nitrogen, is inclined to consider it as different from prussic 
acid, though readily convertible into it. Fixed alkalies, for instance, 
exert no action on it when cold, though at high temperatures they rea- 
dily form prussiates, and a crystalline substance very diflerent from that 
already described. Another acid, and a resinous matter, is also found at 
the same time. 

** M. Robiquet, in a note, considers the oil of the cherry laurel as 
identical with that of bitter almonds.’* — •d'nn. de Vhim. xxi. 260. 

Poisonous Effects. The noxious influence of the oil of 
bitter almonds has been long known, even as early as the time of 
Dioscorides, for he mentions that it was then employed for kill- 
ing wolves ; but until Bohm, a German chemist, ascertained the 
fact, it was not known that its poisonous properties depended 
upon the presence of hydrocyanic acid* The fact, however, that 
this oil does contain prussic acid is easily proved both by tests 
and also by Ilenncrs process already described. It will , be 
seen, from the following interesting details, that the bitlar 
almond, given in substance, is exceedingly poisonous, and the 
distilled water causes an actimi resembling that of laurel water. 



producing vertigo, headache, dimness of sight, vomiting, and 
occasionally epilepsy. 

** A cat, two months old, swallowed a drachm of bitter almonds 
pounded. In a short time after, it dragged along its hind legs, became 
paralytic, and experienced four attacks of epilepsy. In the evening, the 

3 nation became panting, and it died. The stomach was red at its 
ces, and contained mucus : the bean and auricles were filled with 
fluid blood ; there was an effusion of blood throughout all the right side/’ 

** Some pigeons were made to take somewhat less than a drachm of 
bitter almonds pounded ; they widked about for a few minutes ; but in a 
short time their crop and necks swelled out, their feathers became erect : 
at length they fell aown as if epileptic ; their heads were reflected upon 
the back ; they remained motionless, and senseless, and soon expired. 
The (Bsopbagtis was found somewhat inflamed, very much dilated, and 
full of mucus ; the duodenum contained chyle, viscid and yellow ; the 
blood in the sub-axillary vessels was fluid, and of a vermilion colour ; the 
cerebellum was distended with blood; the lungs appeared sound.” — 
WsPFER, De Cicuta aquatica, pp. 239 and 241. 

Twenty bitter almonds, each of them cut into three pieces, were in- 
troduced at noon into the stomach of a small robust dog : the (esophagus 
was then tied. At the end of an hour and a half, the animal began to 
experience vertigoes, and weakness of the posterior extremities. He died 
at six in the evening. The Dimction took place an hour after. The 
animal was still warm ; the heart no longer contracted, and contained a 
very small quantity of blood; the lungs were greyish, the stomach, which 
was sound, contained the fragments of the almonds, and exhaled a strong 
smell of prussic acid, whilst, before the ingestion, these seeds were dei’oid 
of smell ; the duodenum was lined with a substance similar, for its texture 
and colour, to the yellow matter of the bile ; no lesion was perceived in 
the digestive canal.” — Orjila. 

” (hie drop of the essential oil of bitter almonds,'* says Mr. Brodie, 
” was applied to the tongue of a young cat. She was instantly seized 
with violent convulsions ; then lay on the side motionless, insensible, 
breathing in a horrid manner ; me respirations became laboured, took 
place at longer and longer intervals, and at the end of five minutes from 
the application of the poison, bad entirely ceased, and the animal was ap« 
parently dead ; hut on opening the thorax, the heart was found acting 
regularly eighty times in a minute, circulating dark-coloured blood, and 
it continued to act for six or seven minutes afterwards. 

** I injected mto the rectiim of a cat half an ounce of water with two 
dro})s of the essentia! oil. In two minutes afterwards he was affected 
with symptoms, similar to those which occurred in the last expriment ; 
and, at the end of five minutes from the injection of the poison, he was 
apparently dead. Two minutes after apparent death the heart was found 
acting eighty times in a minute. On dmeciion no preternatural ap- 
}ieanuices were found either in the internal membrane of the rectum or 
the brain. The symptoms produced by this poison, and the circumstance 
of the bean continuing to contract after apparent death, lead to the con<^ 
elusion, that it occasions death by disturbing the functions of the brain. 



** While engaged in these last experiments, I dipped the blant end of 
a probe into the essential oil, and applied it to my tongue, meaning to 
taste it, and having no suspicion that so small a Quantity could produce 
any of its specific effects on the nervous system ; but scarcely h^ I ap- 
plied it, when I exp^enced a very remarlmble and unpleasant sensation, 
which I referred cniefly to the epigastric region, but the exact nature of 
which I cannot describe, because 1 know nothing precisely similar to it. 
At the same time there was a sense of weakness in my limbs, as if I had 
not the command of my muscles, and I thought that 1 was about to fall. 
However, these sensatious were momentary, and I experienced no incon- 
venience whatever afterwards. 

From the instantaneousness with which these effects are produced, 
and from its acting more speedily when applied to the tongue, than 
when injected into the intestine, though the latter presents a better 
absorbing surface, we may conclude that this poison acts on the brain 
through the medium of the nerves, without being absorbed into the 
circulation." 


From other experiments Mr. Brodie ascertained that the 
effects of the essential oil of almonds when applied to a wound, are 
not so instantaneous as when applied to the tongue ; otherwise there 
is no difference in its effects, in whatever manner it is applied. 

The symptoms attending the action of this poison are marked, 
and in some respects peculiar. They are thus enumerated by 
Dr. Granville in his Treatise cm Prussic Acid : — ‘‘ Stupor and 
numbness, with oppression and a sense of weight at the summit 
of the head; yawning and an irresistible disposition to sleep; 
vertigo and dizziness of sight All, or any of these preliminary 
symptoms, according to the quantity of the poison taken, are 
generally observed by the practitioner, if sent for in time. The 
pulse is found to be rather strong at first, but flags soon after, 
and becomes either frequent, wiry, and small, or slow and 
vibrating. A paralytic state of the extremities is next remarked. 
The pupil remains unalterably dilated ; the excitability of the 
organs of sense is greatly diminished. Every animal function 
seems impaired, except respiration, which is very seldom, indeed, 
accelerated or difflcult. (?) Vomiting and hiccup shortly precede 
the aggravation of every nervous symptom, when life ebbs fast 
and becomes soon extinct^ 

In the fifty-seventh volume of the London Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal, there is an interesting case of poisoning with bitter 



almonds, recorded by Mr. Kennedy. The person, a stout 
labourer, appeared to have eaten a great quantity of bitter 
almonds, which were subsequently found in the stomach. He 
was seen to drop down while standing near a wall ; soon after 
which the surgeon, who was sent for, found him quite insensible, 
with the pulse imperceptible, and the breath exhaling the odour 
of bitter almonds ; and death very shortly took place. 
Coullon has noticed many other instances where alarming 
symptoms were produced by this poison, but which were dissi- 
pated by the supervention of vomiting. Several other fatal 
cases are also on record, and more will probably occur, since 
this oil, a conl^osition containing prussic acid, is sold too freely 
by druggists under the name of peach-nut oil. Indeed, Chris- 
tison mentions a fatal ciue which occurred lately in London, 
where the io^viclfial, intending to compound a nostrum for 
worms, got by mistake from the druggist’s, peach-nut, instead 
of, as he wished, beech-nut oil. Metzdorf also mentions a case, 
in which dirthis oil were swallowed by a hypochondriacal 
gentlmnan fw^-eight years of age. A few minutes after, his 
servant, whom he sent for, found him lying in bed with his fea- 
tures spasmodically contracted, his eyes fixed, staring, and 
turned upwards, and his chest heaving convulsively and hur- 
riedly. A physician, who entered the room twenty minutes 
after the draft bad been taken, found him quite insensible, the 
pupils immoveable, the breathing stentorious and slow, the pulse 
feehle and only thirty in a minute, and the breath exhaling 
strongly the odour of bitter almonds. Death ensued ten 
minutes afterwards. — Joum. CompUmentaire, &c. xvii. 366. 
Christisow. 

Dioscorides, Fosnisius, Matthiolus, Tabemsemontanus, Vicat, 
and others, narrate instances of foxes, squirrels, fowls, cranes, 
ducks, canary-lrirds, and weazles, being killed by bitter almonds. 

Treatment.' -Ammonia has lately been recommended to be 
administered when prussic acid has been taken in too large doses. 
Chlorine in solution has also been mentioned as an antidote. 
Further evidence is wanted to establish their claim to public 



confidence. This subject has, however, been most ably dis- 
cussed in all its bearings by Christison, from whose work on 
Poisons the following are extracts. 

Much attention has been paid to the treatment of this variety of 
poisoning, and the object of those who have studied it has naturally been 
the discovery of an antidote. If it is tme that hydrocyanic acid acts 
energetically in all its chemical combinations, and especially when 
united with alkalis, it is plain that no substance can perform the part of 
a chemical antidote, and, consequently, that if an antidote exists at all, 
it must operate by exciting, in the body, an action contrary to that of 
the poison. Hence, substances destitute of a rapid and powerful action 
on tlie system, such as oil, milk, soup, coffee, treacle, turpentine, and 
the like, have been found inert ; and, on the whole, the only remedies 
which appear to promise any material advantage, have been the powerful 
and diffusible stimulants. Of these, ammonia is considered by many 
the most energetic antidote. The first person who made careful experi- 
ments with it was Mr. John Murray, of London. After ascertaining the 
quantity requisite to kill an animal with certainty, he administered a 
fatal dose, and soon afterwards aj>plied ammonia assiduously to the 
nostrils of the animal, and he was so much struck with the beneficial 
effects, that he expressed himself ready to swallow a dose of the acid, 
large enough to ])rove fatal, provided a skilful person were beside him to 
administer the antidote.* I’he favourable results obtained by Murray 
were afterwards confirmed by M. Dupuy, who found that when a horse 
had been tw’enty-five minutes under the influence of hydrocyanic acid, 
and appeared about to perish, a drachm of carbonate of ammonia injected 
into the jugular vein, restored it to health in a few minutes.-]- Afterwards, 
however, the efficacy of ammonia was called in question. Orfila stated 
in the third edition of his Toxicology, that he had several times satisfied 
himself of the complete inutility of these as well as of many other anti- 
dotes. J And Dr. llerbst, of Gottingen, recently made some careful ex- 
periments, from which he concludes, that although ammonia is useful 
when the dose of the poison is not large enough to kill, and will even 
make an animal that has taken a fatal close jump up and run about for 
a little, yet it will never save its life.§ But farther experiments were 
made more lately by Orfila, who has in consequence been led to modify 
bis former statement, and to admit, lliat altbocigh liquid ammonia is of 
no use when introduced into the stomach, yet if the vapour from it is 
inhaled, life may sometimes be preserved, provided the dose of the poison 
be not large enough to act with great rapidity. He remarked, that when 
from eight to fourteen drops of the medicinal acid were given to dogs of 
various sizes, they died in the course of fifteen minute*?, if left without 
assistance, but were sometimes saved by being made to inhale anunoniacal 
water, and recovered completely in a little more than an hour.|{ As this 
is very nearly the conclusion to which Mr. Murray was led by bis ex- 


• Edin. Philoifoph. Journal, vii. 124, and Edio. Joumiil of Science, ii. 214, 
t Arrltivee Gen. de Med. xi. So. 
t Toxicolcgie Generate, ii. 167. 

^ Arcliiv. fur Aiiatomie und Phvaioloaie, 1828. p. StOB. 
j| Aiuialea d'llyg. Publ. et de Med. Leg. i. 511. 



pcrimenls^ perfermed in 1822 , the latter gentleman is entitled to the 
entire merit of discovering die remedy. Tliese expmiments cannot have 
attracted in France the attention which they deserve, otherwise Mr. 
Muiray’s claim would have been recognised by Professor Orfila. Buchner, 
it is right to add, had found this remedy useful in the year in which Mr. 
Murrays experiments were made.* Orfila suggests a very important 
caution, not to use a strong ammoniacal liquor, ^erwise the mouth, air 
passages, and even the alimentary canal, may be attacked with inflamma- 
tion, as, indeed, happened to a French physician, whose case is 
on i*ecord. The strong aqua ammonia should be diluted with twelve 
parts of water. Another remedy of the same kind with ammonia, 
as to action, is chlorine. This substance was first proposed as a remedy, 
in 1822 , by Kiauz, a chemist of Ulm, who found that when a pigeon 
was on the point of expiring, after breathing the vapour of hydrocyanic 
acid, it immediately b^an to revive, on being made to breathe chlorine, 
and that in fifteen minutes it was able to fiy away.-f* Buchner repeated 
Kiauz s experiments, and arrived at the same results. More lately, M. 
Simeon, apothecary to the hospital of St. Louis, at Paris, apparently 
without being acquainted with the observations of the German chemists, 
was likewise led to suppose that this gas might prove a useful antidote ;t 
and M.M. Cottereau and Vallette have formed the same conclusion. § 
Orfila, in his paper already quoted, examines the merit of this remedy 
with great care, and infers that it is the most powerful antidote of all 
that have been proposed. His experiments have convinced him that 
animals, which nave taken a dose of poison sulEcient to kill them in 
fifteen or eighteen minutes, will be saved by inspiring water impregnated 
with a fourth part of its volume of chlorine, even altliougb the application of 
the remedy be delayed till the poison has operated for four or five 
minutes. In some of his experiments be waited till tlie convulsive 
stage of the poisoning was pass^, and tbc stage of fiaccidity and insen- 
sibility had supervened ; yet the animals were ^viously out of danger ten 
minutes after the chlorine w&s first applied, and recovered entirely in three 
quarters of an hour.|| The last remedy which deserves notice is the 
cold afifusion. Tliis was first recommended by Dr. Herbst, of Gottingen, 
who, on account of the success he witnessed from it in animals, considers 
it the best remedy yet proposed. When the dose of the poison was in- 
sufiicient to prove mtal in ordinary circumstances, two afifusions he found 
commonly sufiicient to dispel every unpleasant symptom. When the 
dose was larger, it was necessary to repeat the afifusion more frequently. 
Its efiScacy was always most certain when it was resorted to before the 
convulsive stage of the poisoning was over; yet even in the stage of in- 
sensibility and paralysis it was sometimes employed with success. In 
die latter instance the first sign of amendment was renewal of the spasm 
of the muscles. Many experiments are related by the author in support 
of these statements. But the most decisive is the following. Two 
poodles, of the same size, being selected, the hydrocyanic acid was given 


* Repertorium fur die Phsrmacte, xii. 144. 
f Ibid. xii. 141. 
t Ibid. xii. 144* 

^ London Med. sad Sorg. Jenrnd, iii. 56. 
y Aaosles dllyg. Fubl. et de Med. i. Mlb, 



to one of them in repeated small doses till he died. The whole quantity 
administered being seven grains of Illner’s acid, this dose was given at 
once to the other dog. Immediately it fell down in convulsions, violent 
opisthotonos ensued, and in half a minute the convulsive stage was followed 
by daccidity, imperceptible respiration, and failing pulse. The cold 
aifusion was immediately resorted to, but at first without any amendment. 
After the second affusion, however, the opisthotonos returned, and was 
accompanied by cries ; and on the remedy being repeated every fifteen 
minutes, the breathing gradually become easier and easier, the spasms 
abated, and in a few hours the animal was quite well.^ 

Professor Orfila has repeated Dr. Herbst s experiments, and obtained 
analogous results. He considers the cold affusion, however, to be infenor 
in power to chlorine.-l* On the whole, then, it appears that the proper 
treatment of a case of poisoning with hydrocyanic acid consists in tne use 
of the cold affusion, and the inhalation of diluted ammonia or chlorine; 
and as chlorine will hardly ever be at hand, ammonia will commonly be 
employed. Venesection is also probably indicated by the signs of con- 
gestion in the head. 

“ It is right to remember, that on account of the dreadful rapidity of 
this variety of poisoning, it will rarely be in the physician's power to 
resort to any treatment soon enough for success ; and, further, that bis 
chance of success must generally be feeble, even when the case is taken 
in time, because when hydrocyanic acid is swallowed by man, the dose is 
commonly so large as not to be counteracted by any remedies.” 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Almonds are demulcent, 
and the expressed oil is sometimes converted into an emulsion, 
by triturating it with mucilage and sugar, and gradually adding 
distilled water ; the diffusion is, however, not very perfect, but 
a combination more complete and permanent is effected, by 
adding a few drops either of liquor ammonia, of liquor potassae, 
or a few grains of the subcarbonate of potass, to the oil, 
swimming on the water, and without the mucilage. A more 
elegant emulsion is produced by the confection of almonds, which 
forms a useful vehicle for tincture of squills or of opium ; and 
is advantageously administered for tickling coughs, for irritation 
of the urinary organs, especially if produced by blisters, and 
likewise for common drink, where the mucous membrane of the 
stomach has been irritated by corrosive poisons. By triturating 
camphor and the resins with almonds, they are rendered 
miscible with water. Sweet almonds, when fresh and free from 
rancidity, are much used as an article of diet, and when taken 
in moderate quantities are suflidently nutritive and wholesome. 

* Arohiv. fur Anatomie und Phytiologie, 1828. p. 208. 

t An^es d’Hyg. Publ. et d« M«d. i. 518. 


Six or eight blanched almonds relieve heartburn ; yet too freely 
indulged in^ they are of difficult solution and digestion, and 
are veiy apt to disagree. They occasionally bring on an attack 
of urticaria febrilis ; indeed, so powerful is this effect on one of 
our pupils, that three or four produce that disease in a most 
marked and violent manner ; his whole skin being covered with 
weals. The late Dr. Gregory was also subject to be affected in 
the same way. 

In catarrh and chronic cough, small doses of prussic acid 
prove eminently useful ; and hence by some it has been extolled 
as almost a specific in consumption. It will often relieve some 
of the more distressing symptoms, and hence is serviceable as 
affording temporary comfort In various painful diseases of the 
skin, as impetigo^ a lotion, containing ^ij of the acid to Jviii of 
water, with a little alcohol and acetate of lead, has been found 
by Dr. Thompson to be very beneficial. And in prurigo^ inve- 
terate psoriasis and other cutaneous affections, attended with 
severe itching and tingling, he says it has rarely failed to afford 
equal comfort to the patient. 

Bitter Almonds have been extolled by Bergius as a remedy for 
intermittent fever, when mixed with decoction of bark, and he 
says, Sed vidi subinde febres protractas^ multis recidivis mo- 
lestas, et quse chinchinam penitus eluserant, sola tandem emul- 
sione amara curatas.” Dr. Mylius, of Russia, has successfully 
administered, for the same disease, from a drachm and a half, to 
two drachms, formed into an emulsion with three ounces of 
water. An emetic was first prescribed, and the dose given one 
hour before the accession of the fit. Out of twenty- seven sub- 
jects labouring under quotidian, and quartan fevers, two were 
cured after the second dose ; four after the third ; nine after the 
fourth ; four after the fifth ; four after the sixth ; two after the 
seventh ; one after the eleventh ; and one after the twelfth. 
They suffered neither relapse, nor consecutive disease ; and the 
effects are attributed to the prussic acid they contain.* On ac- 
count of the same property, pulmonary, and dyspeptic symptoms, 


Hu«fti$cb« Sunnlung dur Nsturwdsiieii-ficbaft, &£c* 



have been benefited by them in our own practice ; and obstinate 
chronic eruptive diseases sometimes yield to their external ap- 
plication in the form of emulsion, to which quacks frequently 
add the oxymuriate of mercury.* Like the sweet almond, they 
occasionally produce urticaria^ if taken in the smallest quantity. 
Plutarch mentions a great drinker of wine, who by their use 
escaped intoxication ; the modern Italians sometimes eat them 
for the same purpose ; and it is said that the Egyptians purify 
the muddy water of the Nile, by putting it into jars, rubbed 
inside with a paste composed of them. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, the wood of the almond-tree is made into lasts and heels 
for shoes. 

Off : PaEP. — Oleum Amygdalae. L. £. D. 

Eraulsio Amygdalae Comp. £. D. 

Emulsio Acaciae Arabicae. JS. D. 

Emulsio Camphorae. £. 

Confectio Amygdalarum. L. 


* The nostrums for eruptions and cutaneous diseases* sold under the title of 
Gowland*i Lotion, Milk of Ro$es, Caledtmian Cream, Kalydor, &c.» consist merely 
of a solution of the oxrmuriate of mercury in almond emulsion* with a proportion 
of sugar of lead, or wtiite oxyde of bismuth. They are thus possessed of certain 
stimulant and repellant properties, and though blunted in part by the medium in 
which they are involved, cannot fail to be highly active on the skin, and conse- 
<]uently oi'tentimes injurious. 
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XLIV 


CAPSICUM ANNUUM. 

Annual Capgicumt or Guinea Pepper. 


Class V. Pentandria. — Order 1. Monootnia. 

Nat. Ord. Luaiox, Lin. SoLANBiB, Jusa. Solanacbb, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Corolla wheel'Shaped. Berry juiceless, 
with 2'cells. 

Spec. Char. Stem herbaceous. Peduncles, solitaiy 
smooth. Fruit oblong. 

Stfn. — Pip«r lodicum rulgatisaimoni. Bank, Pin, 109 ; Raii. Hitt, 676, 

Piper Calecutiom tiye Capticom obknigiua, Bauh, Hitt, 9, 943, 

Capaicmii longioriboa ailiqaia, Ofr« JSm, 364. 

Capaiooiii majua roigatiua, oblongia aiHquui, Parle. Tkeatr, 355. 
ValUa^capo-molago, Uhtede Malab, ii. (• 35. 

Piper Indicum yalgatiaaiiiium, Murr, App, Mtd, i. 475. 

Capaicum annuunw Lin, Sp, Pi, 970; WUld, i, 1050; Hort, Ktw,i,95S; 
Woodv, 391, i, 144; Stoket, i. 408. 

FoasiON. — Peiere <(7nd#, Fr. ; Pepperpne, Ital. ; Ptmentero, Span. ; Pimentoe, 
Port. ; Spomteher wUr Turkiaeker Pftfftr, Get, ; Spaenitchepeper, Datcb ; 
Peres. Huaa.; L*ul Mirch, Hind, 


Goinea PsprsB grows natundly in both the Indies. It appears 
to have been long known in this country, being mentioned by 
Gerarde : but the date of its introduction has not been precisely 
ascertained. It is frequently cultivated in our gardens as an 
ornamental plant, and also for the sake of the young pods or 
berries, which make a favourite pickle. The flowers appear at 
the same time with the fruit, and are produced from July to 
September. 

The plant rises two feet high ; is herbaceous, crooked, much 
branched, and has a soraoth striated, somewhat angular ston. 



The leaves are ovate, acuminate, smooth, entire, of a dark green 
colour, and stand irregularly on long foot-stalks* The flowers 
are solitary, petioled, proceed from the axillae of the leaves, and 
of a dirty white colour : the calyx is persistent, tubular, and 
divided into five short segments; the corolla is synpetalous, 
wheel-shaped, consisting of a short tube, divided at the limb 
into five segments, which are spreading, pointed, and bent in- 
wards at the margin : the filaments are five, shorter than the 
corolla, with oblong anthers ; the germen is ovate, surmounted 
by a slender style, which is longer than the filaments, and ter- 
minated by a blunt stigma. The fruit is a long pendulous in- 
flated pod or berry, smooth, shining, of a crimson or yellow 
colour, two-celled, containing a whitish spongy pulp, and 
numerous flat kidney-shaped seeds. Fig. (o) represents the 
germen and pistil ; (6) the corolla spread open to show the in- 
sertion of the stamens into the petals. 

This species of capsicum varies greatly in the size, form, and 
colour of its berries. In some instances they are long and conical, 
or short and obtuse; in others, heart-shaped, bell-shaped, or 
angular ; they vary also in colour, being generally of a bright 
red, but sometimes orange or yellow. 

The generic name, Capsicum, is supposed to be derived from 
coTTw, to bite, on account of the pungency of the fruit; or 
from capsQy a chest, in allusion to the form and structure of the 
pericarp. 

Economical Uses. — All the species yield a spice of the most 
pungent quality, but the well-known condiment sold under the 
name of Cayenne Pepper is prepared from the fruit of the 
Capsicum baccatum, or Bird-pepper, which is a shrubby plant, 
of humble growth, not unlike the present species, biit producing 
small ovate berries. These are gathered when ripe, and dried 
in the sun, pounded, and mixed with salt. The composition is 
then put into stopped bottles, and is commonly known by the 
name of ** Cayan Butter.’^ 

A mixture of sliced cucumbers, eschalots or onions, cut very 
small ; a little lime juice, or madeira wine ; with a few prxls of 
lnrd-|)epper well mashed and mixed with the liquor, seldom fails 



to excite the most languid appetite in the West Indies, where it 
is called man-dram. A useful and elegant condiment is made 
by dissolving common salt in a strong infusion of capsicum, pre- 
viously strained, and afterwards allowing it to crystallize. 

Culture. — The annual capsicums are propagated by seeds, which 
must be sown upon a hot-bed in the spring ; and when the plants have 
six leaves, they should be transplanted on another hol-bed, at four or 
five inches distance, shading them in the daytime from the sun until they 
have taken root, after which they must have air freely admitted to them 
in wann weather, to prevent their running up weak. Towards the 
end of May, the plants must be hardened, by degrees, to bear the open 
air; and in June must be carefully taken up; preserving as much earth 
about their roots as possible ; planting them into borders of lich earth ; 
observing to water ttiein well, and shading them till they have taken 
root ; after which time, they will require no other management, but to 
be kept free from weeds, and in very dry seasons to refresh them three 
or four times a week with water. They will flower the end of June and 
July, and their fruit ripens in autumn. 

Qualities akd Chemical Properties. — Capsicum is of 
a fiery hot, somewhat aroniatic taste, and has an extremely pun- 
gent odour. These proj^erties are partially yielded to water, 
but more completely to aether and spirit. It contains cinchonin, 
resin, mucilage, and an alkaline principle discovered by M. 
Forcbhammer, which is extremely acrid, more soluble in water, 
and has a greater capacity of saturation than the other vegetable 
alkalies. It forms a triple salt with the protoxide of lead 
and muriatic acid, which is as acrid as the alkali itself.^ 
Precipitates are produced in the infusion of capsicum, by in- 
fusion of galls ; nitrate of silver ; oxyrauriate of mercury ; ace- 
tate of lead; the sulphates of iron, copper, and zinc; ammonia, 
carbonate of potass, and alum : but not by sulphuric, nitric, or 
muriatic acid. 

Adulterations. — Red k'ad, which is sometimes mixed with 
powdered camicum, may be detected by digesting it in aceiic acid, and 
adding to tne solution sulpburet of ammonia, which will produce, if 
any lead be present, a dark-coloured pn'cipiiaie ; or the fraud may be 
discovered by Imiling some of the suspected pepper in vinegar, and after 
filtering the solution, adding to it sulphate of soda, when a w^bite preci- 
pitate will be formed, which, after betug dried and exposed to heat, and 
mixed with a little charcoal, will yield a metallic globule of lead.f 


* Journal da Physiqua, tSSO, p. 173. 
t Accitm; Hiompaon. 




Medical PBorsEtiBs ako Uses. — Capsicum it a powerful 
Btimulanti and it most adrantageously given in atonie gouty in 
palsyy tympanites dn^yy and in the delnlitated stages of fever* 
Prom five to tmi grains in a pilly is the usual modei^ administra* 
tirni ; and although it is the hottest of all the peppers it has but 
little tendency to afifect the head : it is therefore a useful sti- 
mulant in dyspepaiay and is an admirable carminative for 
flatulency firom v^etable food. It may be advantageously 
combined with sted in scrofulous constitutions and is much 
used as an adjunct to cinchona bark for intermittents. Its 
sensible efiects are heat in the stomach, and a general glow all 
over the body, without much affecting the pulse; and as a 
gargle it deans without impeding the healing the ulcers of 
the fauces.” A weak infunon is a useful stimulant to scrofulous 
and fistulous ulcerations : the pods are sometimes employed as 
an ingredient in rubefadent cataplasms for the feet, to relieve 
thecoma of fever; diroaic t^htbalmia is somedmes benefited 
by a weak infusion ; but the gargle, when applied to cynanche, 
has occasionally produced violent inflammation, not easy to be 
controlled. 

Dose. — ^Frora twelve drops to half a dradim: and 313, to 
half a pint of water, form a good gargle. 

Off. Pebf. — T inctura Capsid. L. D- 

•*« Rtmeb’s Caediac Tinctobe is said to be composed of an 
infbrion of ciqmcnm, cainpbor, cardamon seeds, rhubarb, aloes, and 
castor in prod ipirit, with a tvry small quantity d sulphuric add. 
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MENTHA PIPEEI^A. 

Pepper h^nt. 


CSaee XIV. Didyka^u.— O rdlw I, Otmnospebmia. 

Nat Ori. YmuTtabiATm, Lm. Ilabiatje, Juts. 
Laaiatiflosjc, LabiaYe, Barling. 

Gbn. Char. CoroUa monopeteloaB, not quite equal, 
4>Iobed. Stametu erect, apreading^. 

Spec. Char. Thyrti iS^picj^Suiiiblimti liiterrupted below. 
Leavet stalked, ovate, smo0flusb. 'Ce^x very smootib 
at the base. 

finii. Syn* 5* tS4. 1. 10. 1 1. 
aqiuitiea «▼« Sifynbriima Bauka r« 5. jp. t. ffS. f. 

MmtbB pip0rii» ofieiaalit. Salt M m i k$ 

MmUm pip«ritA» WiUd. 8p^PLr,S^79i Smiitk Tr, if Lm. &«•«• 5. 189 ; Ft. 
BrH. 4t$i Eng. B#. «, WmiiB. 1. 189; FMn, v.5.317. 

p B im 4 $t fr*} IlMte It. ; 


SxTSEAi. species of Mint are cultivated for medidnal and euU* 
nary uaes. Uf these the most important are Pepper Mint, Ifen- 
tkajriperita ; Spearmint, M. viridu ; and Penny-royal, M. Ptifo. 
gmm. They are all of them indigenous to Britain, and hardy 
perennialB ; wdl worthy dm attentkm of thoae who love to look 
into flowery hedges, 

"Or into the meadows, wbem 
MSnu perfiune the gentle aiie. 

And where Flora rereads her treasure.” 

Pepfwr Mint grows wild in some parts of Britain, in wattsy 
}flaees, and on the banks of streams, flowering in August and 
Sef^cmbm- ; but it is nUt a cwnmon native plmit. Thaw ate 
three varieties of thisspedes; but thevariety «, of Smith's “£afg> 
liab Flora,'* is the one genendly empbyed in medicine. The 



spedmai whero 

conndersldy more than one hundred acres of this hob are culti- 
vated for the supply of the London market. 

l^tom a creefung ihizoma arises a stalk that is neairly erect, 
quadrangular, hunched, and gepeiflly ai a pui^di colour, 
with short recurved J^airs, to the height of two or three feet. 
The leaves stand opposite^ on duurt footstalks, are of a dark 
green colour, ovate, serrated, acute, varying in breadth, smooth 
and shining above, and paler, vrith white and purple veins 
beneath ; the leaves are never downy, but the middle rib, on the 
under side^ is beset with short hairs. The spike-like thyrsus 
of flowers is solitary, hluntish^ tormina!, about the length of the 
leaves, interrupted and leafy below, with the lowest axillary 
cymes more, distant, and sometimes spiked. The bracteas are 
lanceolate and fringed. The floweV'-stalks are eithm* perfectly 
smooth, or very slightly hairy above. The calyx is slender, fur- 
rowed, covered with pdludd dots; the base quite smooth, and 
flve-cleft, with the teeth dark purple and fringed. The corolla 
is funnel-shaped, longer than the calyx, and of a purjdish colour. 
The fllaments are awl-shaped, straight, and shorter than the 
limb. The germen is four-lobed, superiOT, with a slender style, 
longer than the corolla, and terminated with a bifid stigma. 

(^) represents the calyx and pistil; (/) the corolla, with the 
stamois. 

In extonal appearance, Peppn Mint corre^xmds with Mentha 
etndis, ior which it may easily be mistaken ; but in that the 
leaves are sessile, and narrower in propmtion to their length ; the 
thyrsi are longm*, and composed of more cymes. ** England,” 
uys Sir J. £. Smith, ** has already been known as the country of 
the true M. fiperita. What supplies its place in the north of 
Europe, is merely a variety of M. hirmta^ having a similar odour; 
and this is named ffdperita In the Ltonaean hm’bariuiii.” Two 
varieties^ a narrow-leaved and a broad-leaved, are cultivated in 
gardens, and some varh^ated kMa fte considered as omamentai 
plants, paiticularly a reddish variety called Oiange 



MENTHA VIRIDIS^^-^mot Mint 


Spec. Chah. Spioifitrm ihyrti interraptod. Leaves 
sestile, lanceolate, acute, naked. Bravteas bristle* 
shaped, somewhat hairy, as well as the teeth of the 
calyx. Flower-stalks smooth. 

Sjfn.— Mentha, Cawer. Hpit, 477^/, 

Mentha romana, Oer. Em. 6B0*f^ 

Mentha horteneU tenia, Fueeh. Hi$ts t90,f. 

Mentha romana officmaniin, aife preetmtior .angiietifeUai Lobu le, dOr,/.; 
Mmf. ». 3. 367. itet. 11. t. 6./. 1. 

Mentita Tiridie, Un, $p, FI. 804 ; WUld, v. 3. 67 ; Smtlh Tr, Lin. Soe. v. 5, 
183; FI. Bnt. 6H ; Eng. Bot. v. 34. t. S4S4 ; SaU Mentk. 11. t. 5; 
Woodv, 1. 170 ; SUfhu, v. 311. 

vtrUt, Fr.; Menta Romana, It.; Menta, Sp.; Fmuen- 

le, Ger. 

Spkar-Mikt grows naturally in marshy places, and by the 
banks of rivers ; but is more rarely met with in this state than 
the preceding species. It was found many years ago by Hudson, 
on the banks of the Thames, and Mr. Sole mentions it as grow- 
ing on a common between Glastonbury and Wells, in a meadow 
four miles from Bath, and in many places on the banks the 
Avon. It produces its flowers in August 

From a rhisoma resembling that of the preceding species, rises 
a stem that is erect, branched, acutely angular, smooth, some- 
times purplish, to the height of two or three feet. The leaves 
are of a lifirly green colour, about two inches and a half long, 
and an inch broad, lanceolate, nearly sessile, oppoute, and some- 
times a little hairy undmmeath. The stems and branches are ter- 
minated by long panicled, acute spidfarm thyrsi, the axillary 
cymes of which are mostly a little remote, and furnished with 
narrow lanceolate bracteas; the flower-stalks are smooth and 
pdished ; the calyx is belUsbaped, generally smooth, having five 
nearly equal teeth, and sprinkled like the foliage with minute re*^ 
sinous dots ; the corolla is funnel-shaped, smooth, and of a light 
purfde colour; the stamens are generally shorter than the cou 
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foRBfldlqr^iHalv^kaMU Mr.£triUuiri» 

**<lie ,]p<i^ |i*v^ and tops of ^pe8r<B^ ine « good deal vaed 
ma|Mrii^^jiidadain£ogl^ ^^alflofiKmanitigFedieDtin soapa, 
OK are sMce fisqueatly reaj^c^ed to give davcnat, being boiled 
fi^ a time and withdnwn. They are aiao shredded down, and 
laiied ;pitb sugar and vin^ar, as a sauce to roasted meat, par- 
tknilsily lamb.” 

Onr. Pasr.— Aqua Mre&as Fiperitse. L. E, D. 

Oleum Mentbse Fiperitse. Z. E. D. 

Spiritus Mentlue Kporitse. JL E. 

Infusum Menthse Comporitum. D. 

Spear-^mint and Penn^-^royal resemble the Peppermint in their 
qualities, but are less pungent 

Spear-mint is used for culinary purposes, and gives out its 
virtues both to water and alcohol : an essential oil is also ob- 
tained from it 

Orr. Pasr.— Aqua Menthse viridia L. E. sativse, D, 

Oleum Menthse viiidis. L. D. 

Spiritus Menthse viridia L. 

Infusum Menthse Compositum. D. 

The directions for this infusion are ; ** Take of the leaves of 
^pear-mint dried, two drachms; boiling-water, as much as is 
sufficient to afford hx ouncesof infusiosi when attained. Digest 
for half an hour in a covered vessel ; strain the liquor when md, 
and add to it, of redned sum two dradbms ; of Sjm-mint, 
three drcqai, dissolved in huf an |Mroce of compound tineture ti 
cardamoms.” It is a grateful rtomadric, whkm may be umd to 
dbviate datuknoe; orasavdbidetocover Um taste unpleasant 
medictnes. Tlie infusions of the mints in warm watmr are mmne 
grated stomachics disa die ordinaiT ^d distilled waters. 

Annfufepal jddd* eMretial oft oontainiDgii^ anall portion 
of cairi^mor. Itwaafonneriyoaedasmi etnmciMH|pm 
thou^ it posaeaaes no nKh viitt;^ die Aqua Pw|^, known by 
the naaae of ** hysteric watre,” Is stifl modi emploTcd bv dm 
vulgar, to remove otoine obilxitotioin. Like the otW mints it 
is a carn^tive stiiwdmit, bnl iisdklom |»«smbed by medioal 
praedtionefa 

Onr. Fajtr.— Aqua Fulrnii L.E,P. 

01ettmPolef& L.D. 

Sj^bittts Pah^ JL 
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oowotyi^ua jalapa. 


Mexican Ijl iikktp Bmdto^d, 

Om* CsAR. Ac. See Concohmhe ee^pium. 

I^ic. Chab. Lecme orate, somewhat cordate, ohtine, 
ohsoletdy repanA ▼HIoiu undemmith. 

Jalspinm lUii Ftft«ir. U 724. 
iMNNAkMMMiiA nigtlottM, t9S. 

€}mon0io TlaaoqiiiloBi^ ma BiMte |in)pttttm» HdrrnnA. mp* 

Cfl^olTiilvi fiDiliii Ticiiap |xdiui|p^ vaiiorU, vadioe tnbema* MUL Dkt* 
ddB*n.Si0 

IpoMft JfibpAy jMir. 5ip<. 1« 146 ; Bot. e. 8. 348* 
jUbpa ; 4ore roiso^ foUit feplna integna eoavolmliia JaUpt, JUiu JAmt. 4ft* 
^uid* Mdt. jHTit* ftO* 

Ch»TolTiiliif Jaltpa, Kart* Bcw. i* Sll. ft. l.S3ft; iyti4*Ai. JM; 

^ C(iiTt» BfflgflriMi 4378 j fFipatfa* t* 88 j v* 1* 38||» 

F^« ; ScUlmnm, ltp| Jmkpt, Sp. JeUmfjpmkm, Oar. 

^ .. * ' 

/ 

Thb Convolraies (or IpooHni) Jalapa ia a natire of Mexico, 
and is the imahlce of the tempeiate regkn, principally in the 
nei|[hbourhood4i^ Xalspa, and hence itsaf^ellation. It abounds 
on the eastern asope oi the CoidiUeni of Anshiiac, betveoi the 
12* and 20* of lititud^ and ki the aaap legion is |Htocared the 
vantSa and ssnapatilla. From 200,000 to 900,000 pounds are 
aanin^ expmted fnaa Vera Crux. Although the root forms a 
well.|||peim and r^oafale c a tlu B r tie, rhtdb is perhaps more geae- 
nlly e^lnedito M r^getable ori^, and was 

brought ISlgtoMw in it was till of late tiiat 

tile genus OMMiiisnt mwhMi »|dlaiqpWMaceuiatriyaac^ 
tained; aaderal|g|rtiHMiaadOQbtastowlMt^ 
oonrolrulus tibould beilll^^ entire or whether it should not 
be subdivided, and C. ae|aumft(8|plled Gaij/tetgia, and C. Jalapa 
be r^md to Ipomma. As miDollege of Phyrichms call it 
Convolvulus tiuit name is here piei h^ed. The plants aeons to 
have been first iutiroduced into Eun^ by Dr. Houmwin, and 
communkwted to Miller, bdibce the year 1733. Our %ove was 



taken from a fine i^p^men wliuiii fioineM in the garden be- 
longing to the Society of Apothecaries at Chelsea. In its wild 
state, the plant delights in a diy sandy soil, and blossoms in 
August and S^tember. 

The root is perennial, large, of an irr^lar obloi^shape ; ex. 
temally blackirii, and when fresh abounding with a milky juice. 
The ^ms are numerous, herbaceous, slender, twining, like those 
of C. sepUmt round any support, striated, and rise tothe height 
of right or ten feet. The leaves vary very much in riiape ; they 
are petiolated, obsoletely serrated, smooth on the upper surface, 
and hoary or tomentose underneath ; the lower ones are generally 
more or less heart-shaped, but often lobed, as represented in the 
plate ; the uj^r ones more oblong and acute. The flowers are 
large, bell-shaped, plaited, entire, and stand upon short axillary 
peduncles, each bearing one or mime flowm of a roee>cdbur ex* 
temally, and a dark purple within ; the calyx consists of five 
oval, ooncatre, pale green leaves; the fathers are of a pale yellow 
colour, large, oblong, and tapering; the filaments, which do not 
jvotrude beyrmd the tube, are slender, varying in length, covered 
at the base with sluHt purple hairs, and inserted into the cordla. 
Ibe gerram is oval, supporting a dender style, crowned with a 
roundish stigma. The seeds are said to be covered with a very 
white cottony down. ]|^. (a) rejmesents the stamens, showing 
their insertion into the cmtdla ; (6) the fnstil ; (c) a lower leaf 
in outline. 

Qdalitixs ako CHEiitCAi FaorxaTiEs. — The dried root 
of Jalap ia imported in thin tnmsvcrse dices, and in round 
masses; it Is sdid, bard, and heavy; of a dark grey colour, 
and striated appearance. The best eomes A<jNn Vera Crux. It 
has a dckly iaw^ mud a sweetidb, eubAriilii nauseous taste. 
Powdered, it is of a pda ydObw tHpah colour. Proof spirit is 
its praper memtntmn. 'Whedlkim, it is dten adulterated with 
scammoey, or gamboge~if britmy root, the powder is of a 
paler colour, and it burns lies readily when ^pjdted to the fiame 
of acandle. Bren two parts of Idaick redn are sometimes mixed 
with one of Jalaps "’hM thie may be known by putting the 



powder into rectified spirit, which will dissolve the resin of the 
Jalap, but not touch the other.*" By M. Henry’s analysis, the 
constituents of three varieties of Jalap are — 


^ JmI. leger. 

JA. nm. 

Jml. pique. 

Resin ... 60 

48 

72 

Extract ... 75 

140 

125 

Stardi ... 95 

102 

103 

Woody-fibre . 270 

210 

200 

500 

500 

500 


JaUtpine or Jalapia. — Mr. Hunie» jun. of I^ng Acre, is said to have 
disicovered a vegeto^kaline principle in Jalap, and proposes to call it 
Jalapine, It is procured in the following manner. Coarsely powdered 

a is macerated Ibr twelve or fourteen da\'8, ii# strong acetic acid ; & 
ly coloured tincture is thus obtained, which, when filtered, is to be 
supersaturated with ammonia, and this must 1^ violently shaken; a 
saoulous deposit will fall rapidly, and a few crystals will form on the sides 
of the vess^. The deposit and crystals are to be collected, and washed 
with distilled water, again dissolved in a small quantity of concentrated 
acetic acid, and repreclpitated by ammonia added in excess, which throws 
down the julapine in small white acicular crystals. 

Jalapine is without any perceptible taste or smell, and seems to he 
heavier than mm-phia, qninia, or other substances of this class; it is 
scarcely soluble in cold water, and only to a small extent in hot water ; 
ether has no elfect upon it ; alcohol is its proper solvent. Veiy little 
trouble is requisite lo purify jalapine fium extractive or colouring 
matter, for which it appears to have but a slight affinity. 

Mr. Hume has not made many experiments upon* this substance, but 
thinks that about one ounce of jalap will, on careful treatment, afford 
about five grains of the substance. 

Medical Peopeeties axd Uses — Jalap is an active pur- 
gative, and one on which we can rely. It produces copious 
evacuations from the small and large intestines, and would be 
administered much oftener, were it not for the griping and dis- 
tressing nausea that oftra arise from it. It is, notwithstanding, 
a safe medicine, and oomUned with other purgatives, has been 
proved by Dr. James Hamilton lo be of eminent use in typhus, 
scarlatina, cynanebe maligna, marasmus, chorea and tetanus* 
Added to the supeitartimte of potass, it produces copious watery 
evacuations ; and an increased secretion of urine generally ac- 
companies these alviue discharges : indeed, by a judicious and 





uir of deb ]»qMmtioD» whyi by the Edioburilh 
Coll^ is tfino^ i3bm ** Cooipmindiwwdbr of Jalap,'* it is asto> 
nidiiBg boar niiicii, gopd bas bem effected in drqMical cases. 
A watery atnctii cideeed by the DuUia pbannan^Moa, wh^ 
is said to ptiige raodeitody without fii|tol{|, and is therefore 
wdl adapted for chikben. Both the Icodon and Eduibuigli 
CoQciges order an alooholic extract, which is generally so care* 
lesdy prqiared that no idiance can be placed on it; but when 
good, it is a more aedhre preparatian tlum the foxmet, exortmg 
its ^ects m doses of ten or twelve giams. - Jalap is best given 
in substance, in doses, from ten grains to half a dradhm, oom- 
Inned with a drop or two of any essential oiL Thepreparatkms 
are aeickmi preacribed. 

OvF. Faxr.— P|^v. Jalapse Camp, Ed. 

two Aadmia. JL E. D. 

Extraetitm Jahqne. L.E.D. 

llnetuia Jalaps. JL. E, D. 

Tinctuim Semne Comp. £. 
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STYRAX OFFlCIN.A|j& 

I ’ * 

Tke OJkmel 8iotiiut4t^ 

1 

t 

Clots X. pECANDRiA.-^Orcier £> Monootnia. 
Nat. Otd. Bicobkes, Im. Gdaciakjs, Ju»$. 
STYBAcntA, Sttbacbj^ Bara. 

jrEK. Char. Ca/^ir inferior, pitch4r-^nped. Corolla 
funnel-sliaped. nmple. jCrupe coriaceoua, 

^•seeded. 

Spec. Gbar. Leaoes ottike, Iduntisl^ entire } downy 
beneath. Clttsters simple of few fettrers. 

9 «.— S^ME, fidio toM CotoMi, AmA. Pkt, SSt; Ttmm. Ant. fiSB; Gtr.JBm 
tste. 

Stjrnx, IfalA. Vk^.*.i.tO} Cmur Spit. 80; LtS. le. v. S. idl. 

Snfflt Diew. Mb. 1. osp. t9. f > 

•Onufimf, f ti M pr /a tKi i, Mm. 

Stjnx OfieuMlft, JJm. Sp. PL S5 ; WilMj ir. t, StS; AH. Hart. Kam. «A 
S. V.S.59, Sibth. FL Oraa. LtfSi WaJh. a, t. t.n; Stahm Bat. Mat. 
Mad.v.*.Si6. 

Fobmo*.— S tarat, Wt.S Staraa. 0«r. Hatt^^maA.} Avrver.It.; &tarefaa. 
Spaa. ; SMMfut, Port. ; StpraxMm, Dot) ^ 


Tbis tree, or idinib, ie chiefly lemarifnle fbr prodadog the 
ery powerful eaid fragrant bal«am> ^Wsd ettnrax. It is a 
lative of Syria, and the Levant ; and iaim''unooaimon all over 
jhreeoa and flhe Pebponnetue, being m{|wii by fee name of 
fe nujdern Gredt. Ihr. S^l^feorp ibnsd it called 
a dight alteratian of its origma) appdlafem. The 
shrub is naturalized in l^dgee in sopse p»^» of Italy, pkrtfeulariy 
about Tivoli, and was cultivated in Etflpid by Gerard^ befera 
iie year 1597. It ie rardiy metwife insfar gaMens; butavoy 
Argetree is trained agtiBit fee wall fa fee Botanic Garwn. Id 
Chelsea, and rq;ularly dofeed wife a profoaion of its whHe 
blosaoms evdy year, in May or June. This txee^ Six Janes 
Smith infenns us, is fee finest he ever bdicld; iinif im am Tthligsd 



for the specimen, from which our figure was taken, to Mr. William 
Anderson, F. L. S., mi excellent practical botanist and gardener. 

The Storax-tree is of a middling size, seldom exceeding fifteen 
or twenty feet in height, with irregular, alternate, round, leafy 
branches, downy when young. The leaves are deciduous, ellip- 
tical, entire, somewhat pointed, and well compared by the old 
botanists to those of a quince; they are alternate, petiolate, 
smooth, of a fine green colour on the upper surface, and covered 
with hoaiy stellated down underneath. The Bowers are in clusters, 
terminating the young lateral shoots, containing from two to 
five, or six, white flowers each. The calyx, as well as the corolla, 
is white and downy ; the corolla is mono-or syn-petalous, funnel- 
shaped, and divided at the limb into five deep, elliptical, oblong, 
obtuse, spreading, segments ; the filaments are ten, placed in a 
ring, awl-shaped, and inserted into the corolla ; the anthers are 
yellow, erect, and oblong ; the germen is oval, with a slender 
style and simple stigma. The fruit is a drupe of a globular 
form, containing one or two angular nuts, convex on one side and 
concave on the other. Fig. (a) represents the germen and pis- 
til ; (6) the stamens and anthers with the corolla removed ; (c) 
the fruit 

Qualities ako Chemical Peopebties.— The best Sto|ax 
comes only from Asiatic Turkey, and is obtained in a fluid 
state, from incisimis made in the bark of the trunk, or branches, 
of the Storax-tree. The tree is never wounded under six years 
of age, and cannot bear the annual indsions above twelve years. 
It is brought from Turkey, but is so adulterated, that it is very 
rarely met with in a {Hire state. Stmrax is bitter and pungent to 
the taste, and has a strong fragrant odour. Two sorts of this 
balsam are found in the market : Storax in the tear, and common 
Storax in Imrga masses. This has been called storax in the 
lumfi,” ** red storax,'’ and the separate drofw ** stm-ax in the 
tear.”^Tbe former b very rarely in separate tears, hut in masses, 
comfxi^ of small white and pale reddidi lumfw, or having a 
uniform reddidi yellow, or brownish afipearance; being unctuous 
to the touch ; soft like wax ; and free from visible im|Htrittes. 
This is the Zripal coXapirac of the andent Greeks. Acocmliog 
to Galen, it was formerly brought from Pamphylia, in hdlow 



canes or reeds; whence it was called Styraai calamita. It is 
preferred to the common storax, in larger masses, which are 
lighter, less cdmpact than the preceding, and have a large 
admixture of woody matter, like saw-dust. Although the 
impurities of this kind of Storax render it less valuable than the 
other, it is not less useful, and when purified, its medical qualities 
are no less potent Storax should be chosen of a reddish brown 
colour ; rather softish ; unctuous to the touch, yet brittle and 
friable ; and of a pleasant, sweet smell. From its yielding a 
pleasant odour of benzoic acid, when ignited, it is much used in 
Roman Catholic countries for incense.* And Pliny says that in 
his time the Arabs used it to give additional fragrancy to the 
perfumes of which they are so fond. They called it Assthiraky 
whence the Latin Styrax and our Storax have been evidently 
derived. Spirit dissolves it entirely ; it consists principally of 
resin, with a small portion of benzoic acid. The directions in the 
London Pharmacopoeia for purifying Storax, are : Dissolve 
Balsam op Storax in rectified spirit, and strain it; then distil 
off the spirit by a gentle heat, until the balsam acquire a proper 
consistence.** The Dublin College adopt a plan which is prac- 
tised abroad ; but it is somewhat objectionable, in consequence 
of an evolution of benzoic acid being produced by the heat of the 
iron plates. 

It may not be iqjiproper here to observe, that the Storax of 
the Pharmacopceia ought not to be confounded w^ith the Storax, 
or Liquidambar of commerce, which isa/t^t/td balsam, said to be 
obtained from the Liquidambar atyracijluay a tree which grows 
in Virginia and Mexico, and has lately been acclimated to our 
own country. It is prepared, according to Petiver, in the island 
of Colross in the Red Sea, from the bark of a tree called rasa 
malhs by the natives, and considered by botanists the same as 


* The following is an excellent form iat fumigating pasiiUs 
Take of Charcoal eight ounces. 

Gitm-storax, 

Mastich, 

Benzoin, of each one ounce. 

— — . Copal half an ounce. 

The whole must be finely {wwdered, and made into a proper consistence, 
by starch mucilage 5 after which the pastiles are to be properly formed. 




the Americaii ipedes. The bark of thi* tree is boiled in nit 
vster to the consistaioe of bird-lime, and then put into casks. 
Its colour is greenid) ; it has an aromatic taste, aibd an agreeable 
smdl. That which is met with in the shops under this name, is 
of a weak smell, and a grey odour, and is supposed to be an 
artiddal composition. Liquid storax was formerly used in ex- 
ternal compositions, but is Bowendrdy neglected. 

Mbdicai. PaorEETiss ahd Uses. — Storax is stimulant and 
expectorant, and was formeriy prescribed for asthma, and chro- 
nic afihctiaos of the wind-pipe ; fot araenorrhma, &c. It is so 
far discarded from practice, that we never rmnember it to have 
beoi fneacribed, and it is justly dedgnated by Dr. Richard^Pear- 
son, as a useless article in the list of the materia medica. 

Off. Peep. — Tioct Beneomi Composita. L. 

Stvrax purificata. D. 

Puulse e Styrace. D. 

In the latter preparation, Storax appears to be added to opium, 
not on account a{ its virtue, but rather to di^ise the admi- 
nistration of that powerful substance from patients, who are 
sometimes exceedingly pvjudiced against it. ** Even tlie name 
of opium,** remarks Dr. Jdin Murray, ** requires to be concealed 
in a prescription and hence die reason of the names (Pilulm 
Saponis cum cqiio, and Pilufae e Styrace) given by the London 
and Dublin Colleges, being derived from the trivial ingredients. 

It is remarked, in a very usefid little wwk,* diat four Bal- 
asms iqipear in the Pbarmacopoda, which are deBoainated, 

Benzoinum. 

Balsamum Styrada 
Balsamum Pauyianniat 
Balsamum TidutanufUir 

In these names we 6nd a singular irairi af indftwmity, a de- 
fect which certainly ought not to' ej^ in a jpprV. the nomen- 
clature of which has b^ so clleii dmnged oh systematic prin- 
dples— thus, in the drst of these un^ we We a timple term ; 
in the second a gemrm, moA 'a ne^e notm; in the third and 
fourth, a generic noun^ owif IfiisMc a4WK«e. Two years afW 
these obsi^atkms were publidie<l^ a revised editum of the Phar- 
macopoeia appeared, but no nodoe was taken of these gUuriug in- 
consistencies. 

* Mc4ie«aiiia OfletesUs, mm Pfcs tsw sa oirie LoadisoMM, Isdss 

Cor* F. A. Mwwm, M. 1». 
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POLYGONUM BISTORTA. 

Qreal Bistortt or l^nake-weed. 

Class VIII. OcTANDRiA.— Or<fer III. Trigynia. 
Nat. Ord. Holbsaceai, Lin. PoLYGORSiC, Jtu». 

FaGOFYBIMX, P«I,YGOMJi:A,J3af^. BvUICINJE, PoLYOORACEyE, 

Bum. 

Gen. Char. Perianth nngle, 5>parted, petaloid, in- 
ferior. Fruit a 2 or S-comered indehiscent nut. 
Seed solitary. 

Spec. Char. /Stem simple, bearing one spike. Leaves 
ovate, waved, the radical ones running down tbe 
footstalks. 

Syti , — Bistorts, Maitlu Vaigr^ v, 99$, f,\ Camer. Epit, 

Bistorts msjor, G$r, Em, 399* f . ; Bait. Syn, 147. 

Bistorts msjor, rsdice iiiiiias intortl, Bauh, Pin* 199 , MUL Ic* 44. t. 66, 
Serpentsris mss, sen Bistorts, Fmeh, Hut, 77$, f, 

PoljgfDHum Bistorts, Ltn, Sp, PI, 516 ; WiUd, v, 9, 441 *, Eng, Bot, v, 8* 
t, if09; Curt, Land, fate, l,U 9t\ Hook Seat, 120; Woodv, t. 34; Stokesp 
V. fa 394; Bull, Fr,t, 314, 

PnD7|;|MSUi.iT*. JBUtort ; Oyrier kit ; Jddor’o^uort ; Possums, ChesUre ; 
Entkit Gktptp Patience Dock, Ms&obester ; Stoinsi, Irelsnd. 

Fr. ; Bistortat, Jt, Sp, Port. ; Nattor~wurul, Get, ; 
Sortechtiaja trawa, Eoss. 

t, ^ * 

Bistort te^a^||Dd^S«K>u8ipBrennial plant, growing abundantly- 
in many particularly in the northern counties, 

where it fyOfpOitjf ptwr<p avery troublesome weed. Wefound it 
in large pats|j>p4l,tW onSdows at Battersea, and also (m the north 
side of ^lamp^tead, where it is said to have 

grown a flHtf i|. powers in May and J une. 

The root more or less bent 

and croaked l|S^4fidl||iSB at k finger, surrounded 

with slender fiorto, noldar on the outside, and 

reddish within. l!b< stcha^i s^fiuy, atmide, erect, about a foot 
or eighteen inches in height, round, swdding at the jdnts, striated 
and smooth. The leaves are oidre, ovate, smooth, somewhat 



flexuose, of a bright gfeea colour, and glaucous beneath ; the 
radical ones are somewhat ocn^te, pointed, and stand upon long 
winged, or rather deourrent footstdks; those id the stem are 
almost sessile, amplexicauK having tubular, shearing footstalks, 
each furnished with membranous stipube orochreas. The flowers 
terminate the stem in a dose cylindrical sfike, about two inches 
in length ; each of them stands single on very short slender 
stalks, with membranous, notched, brown bracteas at the base. 
The calyx is generally rose-coloured, and deeply divided into 
five obtuse s^ments ; the stamens «e eight, tapering, longer than 
the calyx, and suppmrting purple anthers; the germen is trian- 
gular, bearing three distinct styles, with small obtuse stigmas. 
The nuts are triangular, Uack, and diining, each cont^uing a 
single seed. Fig. (a) represents a perfect flower magnified; 
(b) the germen and styles. 

According to Professor Alston, the name of this fdant, fiistorte, fwiti 
bu torta, twice twisted or wreathed, is of modan date ; ior it ma.% for. 
meiiy tenned StrpeiUane, Colubrina, and Jhraeuneulut, HofTinan 
ranming, " Rachx est serpentis tnodo intarta.'* Ibe generic name Po* 
lygonum, is adt^ued from Dioscorides, whose vt^vyopov a/Spv*’, or male 
pedygonum, is regarded as our P. ametd*n, or oonimou knot-grass. 

Qoauties. — ^I be root of Bistmt, the pan nsed in m^dne, is 
inodorons; bat to die taste veiy astrii^ent. It gives out its vinoes to 
water, and " turns a sriution m green vitriol to ink.” Formerly, the 
young shoots were eaten in herb puddinp in the North of England, 
where the plant is known by the name of Easter Giant, and even in the 
present day, according to Withering, the shoots and leaves are, about 
Manebesler, anbsdtuuri for greens, nnder the name of Patience Dock. 

Mbsical Fropebtibs Axn Uses. — Bistort ia really a very 
powerful astringent, and appears to be neglected merely because 
It grows in almost evay meadow. 7be powdend root, in doses 
of a drachm, will be found useflil in hseoMMibige, dianbiea, and 
cbronic dysentary; and, combined with bitten, m» been recom- 
mended for the cure ct intamiUeat fever, Iw Hr. Ctdlen. By 
the following quotatioa Bom Gamrde it be seen, that its 
virtues were much b(^td| pppremeted In times: he says, 

“The iuyceof Bistoi1,ji^lilito much againstc 

the disease called Pol^^ i>:: - . . , / The roof boyled in wine, and 
drunke, stmpah the jMelf# 4bt; it iteyeth also the 

ouermucb flowing of wmitiliie ttfemdlily aicknesMe. The roote 
token as afewesaid, stovetii vomttiiyb nod beelelh the inflamma- 
tion and sorenesse of naoutb aira throat ; it likewise fastneth 
loose teeth, bang bolden id the moutbe for ■ ceitdn space, and 
at suadry times.” 
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ii^LA HELENIUM. 

t' Elecampam. 


Class XIX. STNGENESIA.--0»vf. II. POLYG. SOPEBF. 

Ndit Ord. Composite, y, discoidea, Lin. CosYMBiFsit|i^,^tUA, 
De Cund.t S^c. Coeymbiace*, Bns^ 5^,,, 

Gen. Char. Receptacle naked, /wwo/mctkot imbri- 
cated. Florets of the ray linear, numerous. Anthers 
with two bristles at the base. Pappus^ simple, hairy. 

Spec. Char. Leaves ovate, sub-dentate, rugged, 
clasping the stem, tomentose beneath. Scales of the 
involvucre ovate, downy. 

5yn Helenium, Kati 176 ; Cnr* Em. 795 . /. ; Corner, Epit. 35 . /. ; Matth. 

Valgr . 17 . 1 . 65 ,/. ; Fueh$. HUt, 

Helenium vulgare, Baiuh. Pin. fTS» 

Aster, fi« 72. Hall. Hiit, v. 1. 51. 

E\4vtoy, Diotc. Ic. 1. 141 . 

Inula Helenium, Ltn. Sp. PL 1236 ; Willd. v. S* 2069; FL Brit.691 ; Eng. 

Bot. V. 22. t, 1546 . Hook. Scot, 243; Woodv. t, 108 . 
pRoviNciALLY.— Great* Flowsred Elecampane ; Scab-wort ; Horte^keal. 
Fouxign.— I nnle aun4e, Fr. ; Enula Campanap Ital . ; Enuta Campanot Sp. ; 

Ahntumnel, Ger. ; Gewoon alant, Btitch ; Devjattckik, Russ. 


Elecampane is one of Uie largest British herbaceous plants ; it 
is occasionally met with in moist meadows, and pastures, in 
many parts of the south and west of England, flowering in July 
and August. We observed it several xears ago in the meadows 
near Pirten-Hall, in Bedfordshire; and it was noticed by Sir 
James E. Smith, in 1795, b^ween Worcester and Ludlow, and 
between Bishop^s Castle and New Town, Montgomeryshire. It 
grows likewise in several parts of Essex, Norfolk, and Sussex ; 
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also about St. Ives^ Cornwall, and Bugden, Huntingdonshire. 
It was found between Ulverston and Foulness, by Mr. Crowe ; 
and near Ewell, Surrey, by Dr. Thomson. 

The root is thick, fusiform, branching, and aromatic The 
stem rises three or four feet high ; it is thick, round, leafy, fur- 
rowed, solid, branched and downy towards the top. The leaves 
are large, ovate, slightly toothed, veiny, of a deep green colour 
above, and downy and hoary underneath ; the radical ones are 
a foot long and stalked, but those on the stem are sessile and 
clasping. The capitula of flowers are large, radiated, solitary, 
terminal, and of a golden yellow colour. The involucre is he- 
mispherical ; the outer scales are broad, imbricated, and downy on 
both sides; the inner are narrow, linear, and chaffy. The florets 
of the disc are very numerous, perfect, tubular, with five equal 
segments; those of the radius numerous, spreading, ligulate, linear, 
each terminating in three unequal teeth. The anthers are united 
into a cylindrical tube, and furnished with bristles at their base : 
the germen in all the florets is oblong, having a thread-shaped 
cloven style, and spreading obtuse stigmata. The seeds are 
quadrangular, smooth, and furnished with a simple down. 
The receptacle is reticulated and roughish.— Fig. (a) represents 
a floret of the radius, showing the germen and style ; (6) a flo- 
ret of the disc ; (c) the corolla removed, showing the anthers 
united into a tube ; (d) the anthers spread, showing the 5 sharp 
teeth at the summit, and 10 straight bristles at the base. 

Elecampane is also a native of Japan, Denmark, Germany, 
Flanders, Switzerland, Austria, France, Piedmont, and Spain ; 
and is supposed to be the Inula of Pliny, who mentions Hcle- 
nium as a different plant. Horace likewise refers to it. 

Erucas virides, inulas ego primus amaras 

Monstravi incoquere. — Sat. 8 v, 51. 

' quum rapula plenus 

Atque acidas mavult inulas. — Sat. 2. v. 44. 

Professor Alston says, the description of Dioscorides\ first 
Helenium, 1. i. c.27» p. 22, agrees tolerably well with our Inula. 



SoHie think it the Panax Chitonium Theophrasti Hist. 1. 9 
c. 10.” 

Qualities and Chemical Peopbeties. — ^Elecampane root 
has a strong, partly aromatic and partly foetid odour; its taste 
is disagreeable, bitter and aromatic ; and it leaves, on chewing 
it, a burning heat, which remains for a considerable time. Both 
alcohol and water extract its virtues, but the former most com- 
pletely. 

In examining the root of the Inula Helenium, Mr. Rose 
imagined, that he discovered a new vegetable product, to which 
Dr. Thomson, Professor of Chemistry, Glasgow, has given 
the name InviUn. It is white and pulverulent, like starch. 
When thrown on red-hot coals, it melts, diffusing a white 
8moke,^with the smell of burning sugar. It yields, on distilla- 
tion in a retort, all the products furnished by gum. It dissolves 
readily in hot water ; and precipitates almost entirely on cooling, 
in the form of a white powder ; but before falling down, it gives 
the liquid a mucilaginous consistence. It precipitates quickly 
on the addition of alcohol. Inulin is obtained by boiling the 
root of this plant in four times its weight of water, and leaving 
the liquid in repose. MM. Pelletier and Caventon have found 
the same starch-like matter in abundance, in the root of colchi- 
cum ; and M. Gautin in the root of pellitory. It has also been 
found in the tubercles of the Helianthus tuberosus, (Jerusalem 
Artichoke,) by M. Braconnot. Starch and inulin combine ; and 
when the former is in excess, it is difficult to separate them. 
The only method is to pour infusion of galls into the decoction, 
and then to heat the liquid ; if inulin be present, a precipitate 
will fall, which does not .appear till the temperature rises to 
upwards of 212® F., while if only starch be present, it will re- 
dissolve at 122® F. 

The action of inulin on the animal economy has not yet been 
ascertained. 

Medical Peopeeties and UsEs.—The root of this plant 
is among the least efficacious of bitters and aromatics; it has 
the reputed virtues of a diaphoretic, diuretic, expectorant, and 
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tonic. The ancients had a high opinion of its medicinal 
properties, and it was warmly recommended in dyspepsia, palsy, 
cachexy, dropsies, colica pictonum, sciatica, uterine obstructions, 
and pulmonary complaints; but it is a useless appendage to 
the materia medica, and is now never used, unless it be 
by “ cow-leeches,*’ who are ignorant of its properties, or by dis- 
honest druggists, who add a small quantity of tartar-emetic 
to it, and sell the mixture for powdered ipecacuanha ; which, 
of course, produces a nauseating and depressing effect, that 
genuine ipecacuanha would not. This spurious article costs 
about two shillings a pound, while ipecacuanha is sometimes 
as high as thirty shillings ; and is so like the latter in appear- 
ance, that great temptations are held out, to a set of men who 
too often profit by the ignorance of the medical practitioner ; 
and are alike unmindful of his reputation, or of the recovery of 
their fellow-creatures from sickness. 

Dose. — The dose of the powdered root may be from 9j to 3j ; 
in infusion ; and from ^ij to |ss in decoction. 

Bruised and macerated in wine with whortle-berries and balls 
cf ashes it dyes a blue colour, but is not much used. 

The young branches of Inula Crithmifolia are frequently 
brought to market instead of samphire, to which they bear an 
externd similitude, but possess none of its peculiar properties. 
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Gen. Char. Male. Caltfsf 5*parted. Corolla 0. 
Stamens nunderous. 

Female. Calyx 3‘parted. Corolla 0. Styles three* 
bifid. Capsule 3-celled. Seed one. 

Spec. Char. Leaves palmate peltate \ lobes lanceolate 
serrated. Stem herbaceous* pruinose. Stigma, 
three* cloven at the tip. Capsules pricklj. 


Rioipai* Ger. Em. 496. 

Rioinus yulgaris. Bank, Pin, i Hist. 3. 64i2, 

Eicinus sive Cataputia major yulgatior» Park, 128 ; Raii, Hist, 166. 
Avancae*/. Citayanacu, Rheede Hart. Malab, 2. 57. t, 52. 

RicinuB commums, Lin. Sp. PI, 1430 ; Wiild. v. 4. 564 ; Woodv. 171 ; r. 61. 
Foueion. — Le noix Ricin (n'dinairst Fr. ; 3emi e Colio di Ricino, Ital. j Palmoel, Rt- 
cino, Span. ; Gemeiner wundsrbaum ; Rizinmokl, Ger. ; Eranda, Sans . ; 
Areud, Hind. ; Khirwa, or Chania, Arab. ; Wonderboom, Dutch ; Nhambu 


guagu, Braz. 



lerica, 


The Castor-oil plant, from the seeds of which th 
grows spontaneously in many tropical districts, 
it is well known as a tall annual plant : it is fou 

ip<^ ^ery part of the East West Indies, ^ ^ 

^ Palma-Christi, which seldom rises 

more ewin oriy^ji^feet hi^ in England, attains the size of a 
considerable tree. Clusius observed it in Spain, with a trunk 
as large as a man’s body, and fifteen or twenty feet high. Ray 
asserts, that in Sicily it is as large as the common elder^tree^ 



woody, and perennial. WiO^l^Knr, however, expressly says, 
“Planta smper, llii^iia, fiaietioosa vel arborea, nec in 

calidissiiaii tame p^s t^esdt” » < 

The 7<pot is thic^ and &m^«d with many slender 

fibres. The stem, as we have idiready observed, varies in 
height; it is round, 'thick, joinited, smooth, of a purplish red 
odour towards the t«^ and glaueous at the lower part. The 
leaves are on long tt^poing purplish footstalks, large, subpeltate, 
and deeply divided into ieven acute, serrated, lanceolate lobes, 
of a blueish green colour. The flowers are in long, green, glau- 
cous spikes of a blueish green colour, springing from the di- 
visions of the branches, and appear in August and September ; 
the males occupy the lower part of the spike, the females ^the 
upper. The male flower is destitute of a corolla, and consists of 
a calyx divided into five oval, pointed, purplish segments, in- 
closing several long stamens united at the ba^; the female 
flower is com|X)sed of a calyx cut into three narrow segments of 
a reddish colour ; the styles are three, slender, and forked at the 
apex. The capsule is trilocular, covered with rough spines, 
and bursts elastically to expel the seeds ; the seeds are usually 
three, of an oblong flat figure, and greyish colour, with brownish 
red streaks. Fig. (a) represents an anther ; (6) a female flower, 
with the prickles removed, showing the calyx, and the insertion 
of the stamens ; (c) a prickle, (d) the capsule, (e) the back 
view of a seed, (d) the side view of a seed. 

The sdeptific name Ricinus, is said to have been bestowed on 
the present g^us, from the fancied resemblance of its seeds to 
tbe amaH i^[lihBirous insect called a tick, ricinus ; and this, accord- 
ing tb'.^nm!pirth, is compounded of res and eanis, because the 
ticl^ particularly troublesome to dogs. It is generally 

regarded as the Kta or Kporur oi Dioscorides, who observes, that 
the seeds are powerfully cathartic. It is likewise meptitUMsd 
by .£tius, Paulus vfigineta, Pliny, and otbelr aqfdfUt aiitbois ; 
hence this species of Ricinus appears to have been known at a 
very early period; and we are informed by Turner in bis Herbal, 
that it was cultivated in England in 1562. 



Dierbach* informs us, that the f>knt was known to Hippo- 
crates under the nameKporwi'; and Dr* Aidslie says, the castor- 
oil plant grows in great abundance in almost every part of India. 
It is one of but few examples of an expressed oil possessing 
medicinal activity ; and it is only within a very few years that 
it has been used in this country. The London College order the 
oil to be obtained by exjnression, a method, which according to 
Mr. Long in his History of Jamaica, is employed there, when it 
is intended for medical use. The expressed oil is, however, more 
acrimonious, and less pure, than that which is imported from the 
West Indies, which is obtained in the following manner : — “ The 
seeds being freed from the husks, which are gathered upon their 
turning brown, and when beginning to burst open, are first 
bruised in a mortar, afterwards tied up in a bnen bag, and then 
thrown into a large pot, with a sufficient quantity of water, and 
boiled till the oil has risen to the surface, when it is carefully 
skimmed off, strained, and kept for use.” The oil obtained by 
coction has however the disadvantage of becoming rancid, sooner 
than that procured by expression. The seeds yield about one- 
fourth of their weight of oil. 

Qualities and Chemical Peopebties. — ^Castor oil is 
of a pale yellow colour, is transparent, viscid, and has little taste 
or smell. It leaves, however, a slight burning in the throat, 
after it has been swallowed. That obtained by boiling, becomes 
rancid much sooner than that procured by expression. It is often 
adulterated, says Dr. Thomson, with obve oil, linseed oil, and 
poppjrml, which may be readily detected by adding an equal 
quantity of alcohol, sp. gr. .820 to any given quantity of the sus- 
pected oil ; if it be pure, a uniform solution will take place, which 
will not happen if it be adulterated : and the same will be the 
case if a weaker spirit be employed, by the addition of camphor. 
Excepting that it is soluble in alcohol, it has all the characters 
of other expressed oils. Boiled in nitric acid, it is converted 
into a sort of wax, which melts too readily to be used for making 
candles. 


* Mttteria Medica of Hippooratea, ch. v. 



Poisonous £FrECT8.-^'l%ree drams of the seeds of Palma 
Christi, deprived of their Hgneous envelope} were introduced 
into the stomach of a dog of middle siie; and the sesophagus 
was tied. The next day he riiewed no remarkable symptoms. 
The day following, at eight o'clock in the morning, he experienced 
very severe vertigoes; it was imposriUefor him to walk without 
falling : he did not moan. At noon, he laid cm his side, in great 
insensibility, bis inspirations were few and deep ; the pulsations 
of the heart naturaL He died at two o’clock. 

Dissection. The mucous membrane of the stomach was not 
red, but exhibited some small ulcers, the centres of which were 
black ; the rectum, which was extremely red, was inflamed in its 
interior ; the lungs, though crepitating, contained a small quan« 
tity of venous blcxid.'’ — Oifiia. 

Bergius relates that a robust man chewed a seed, which pro- 
duced a stinging sensation in the fauces. He passed the night 
quietly ; but the next morning had copious vomitings, and dur- 
ing the whole day he made alternate efforts to vomit, and to go 
to stool without passing much. From these facts, and other ex- 
periments, Orflla infers that the seeds produce a l(x:al irritation, 
and act upon the nervous system after being absorbed. 

Meoical Proff.bties and Uses. — As a laxative, castor- 
oil acts so mildly and speedily, that it is often resorted to in 
cholic, obstinate cmistipations, haemorrhoids, and where 

irritation by other purgatives would be injurious. Pr^ant 
women advantageously have recourse to it; and in this country, 
as well as in India, where it is prescribed by native physicians, 
it is a useful evacuant for children. Unlike all other purgative 
n^edicines, its doses may be often lessened, when an individual 
is in the habit of taking it. The bark of the root is a powerful 
purgative ; and in conjunction with chillies and tobacco leaves, 
is an excelleot remedy for gripes in horses ; in the West Indies, 
it is said frequently to act as a diuretic, and the leaves are there 
used as apfdications to bliitfers. Many of the pluiters tlie oil 
in their h^se lamps, and it is a valuable ingredient in injections. 

Dose. From hdlf an ounce to an ounce and a half, which 
mav be tideen floattog on peppermint watm*, to whidi can be 
added a little tiuctore senna, if necessary. Some^es it is 
formed into an emulsion, by means of mucilage or the yolk of an 
egg. To prevent nausea or gri^g from it, a little rum is ofUm 
employed in the West Indies, ^e most jdeasant mode of ad- 
ministratkm is to float the oil on a little warm milk, and imme- 
diately after swallowing it to wash the mouth with a small quan- 
tity of the same fluid ; no disagreeable taste is then perceived. 
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ALTHiEA OF1^P^4 lIS. 

Common 

Class XVI. MoNADELPaiA.~'®lrrfiw VIII. PoLYAN- 

DRIA. V 

Nat. Ord. Columnifeba:, £in. <^iilALTACEiB, Jms., 

De Catk^ti^'' 

Gen. Char. Outer CcHyx M ot 9'Clefi;. Capsules 
numerous, 1 -seeded: ^ * 

Spec. Char. Leaves simple, wfb and. downy, obsoletely 
5-lobed. Peduncles many)iBowered. 

Syn , — Althasa vulgaris^ Raii Syn, SdS; Park* SOS* 

Altlisa Ibiscus, G«r. 933./. 

Althaea, n, 1074; HalL Hist. v. 2. 23. 

Althaja, Fueh*s Hist. 15. /. ; Canter. MattK Valgr^t.2. 276 /. 

Althaea officinalis, Xin. 5/>. PI. 966; Willd. tv S.TTOj Fi.BrU^ 739; Eng. 
Bot. V. 3. t. 147 ; Hofiih. Scat. 208 : Woodv. v* 1« r. 53 ; v. 3. 530. 

Fobeign. — Guimauvtf^ Ft. ; A/tea, Ital. ; AHhca, Port;:; ; EUritck, 

Ger. ; Der Heemet, Butch. 


The Mardi-orallow is a perennial plant, a native of Britain, 
growing in marges near the sea ; it occurs among other plains, 
in Abundance on Rpmney 9f ar^ii;.Kent : and, flowers from 
July Ip September. ? "A, ’ 

roots of this plsiai^ aj^f. spindle-shaped, and somewhat 
woody The stems round, leafy, simple, erect, 

branching towards the toj^‘ downy, and feet in 

height. The leaves, which arp ab^ in 

length, of a hoary green colouj^ tB^^^lleel 

smooth and.’ velvety when rubb<^^^iip^..ri|ft 
alternate, ovate, or heart-shan^, - w i 

more or less deeply divided 

longidi footstalka .. Towards the lowei|pml^c^<|^;j^ 
broadc^.p'^' more.^h^t-shaped at the base. ’ T^e 'm |§^Spf 
a uniforin 'pale bllMi colour, and grow iR wy shoi^ 
axillary panides. The outer calyx has », 9, l&i ot 12 narrow 
deep divisions, the inner is less deeply ekft into iye Imwder 
segments. The petals are fiy^ inversely heart-shap^, and at- 



tached by their ril|if8tp^;|bi!bpie ®f the tube «f the stamois. 
The stameos are iMBneroua, capillary, separate at the summit, 
and support kidD^-fdiaped attth(M. The germen is orbicular, 
surmounted by a cylindrkad style, divided into many bristlo< 
shaped stigmas, which rise above the anthers. The capsules, 
generally about 20 in number^ are compressed, and ranged in a 
circle round the columnar rec^tade ; each of two valves, and 
containing a sditary, lddiiey<«haped, flitttened, smooth, brown 
seed. Fig. (a) rqiresents the pistil, with its bristle-shaped 
stigmas and germen ; (6) the anthers wid filaments, united into 
a tube; (c) a sii^e at%ma ; (d) a sin^e anther; (e) the outer 
calyx; (/) the inner ibalyx. 

Qualities akd Chsiiical Fbopebtiks. — “ All parts of 
this plant yidd a mudli^ by infusion or decoction in water ; 
the root does so most abundantly, and freed from the outer 
bark, is kept in the shops. It is white, inodorous, and insipid.” 

MM. A. Payen, and A. Chevalier, state, that an alcoholic 
infumm d! the flowers, (previously dried by a steam heat, out of 
contact of light,) gives a sensible tinge of green, on being mixed 
with pure water, containing potash, part car- 

bonate of soda, and ^ of lime-water. 

It is generally believed thM the mucus contained in what are tenned 
demulcent drinks, relieves diseases of the bladder and urinary passages, 
by passing off with the urine. We enter our protest against such an 
uuphysio^ical notion ; for it is evident thtt warm water would be quite 
as emcacioas. could the stomadi letain^en much in its simple state, as 
when combh^ with mucUaginous particles ; which, no doubt, paas into 
ehyb, at w itenie time that the aqueous nartof the potion becomes 
ahsoibeiilijpiirii^lcilig:^^ kionies, dilutes the urine, and 

wn4^P|si»' i^nl a tin g. dMsqgrounda rimplv, we recommend the 
decOHMI']^ diseases; wnile we ate willing to 

adati^fllp of tbs &heli intestinal canal may derive benefit 

fiME|;jim'l iibii eia tiiig pi xyat ^ jj|r ; and as this is more pun iu 
maxtibfullMr rootlhw |a ought to be preferred. 

b^htd^ bad beaten into a pultaceous mass, are 
as poq^t^ ; ttd a decoction, eitbar at them 
or of the leaves, is « nsi^id af^[dicati<m to itnttable emptioas, and 
ulcers. It focBU also a, usefiyd v^iicle for injections 
Off. Pasr'.— Detnulttm Altbseae. Comp. E. 

Synipiis Altbsese. L. E. 
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LII 


STRYCHNOS NUX-VOMICA. 

Poi$on-nut. 


Class V, PENTAJitwa^. — Orderly Monogtkia. 

Nat. Ord. Lueid^ ^ Cand., &c. 

lj!Eir. Char. Q^ft^a tubular, 5iip|el^ Berr^/ 1-celled, 
with from 1 to lit seedfi woody rind. 

Spfic. ovtte, .|^^late. Stem unarmed. 

%».— Nax Vomica offlc iMBro , Bmth Pm. 511 ; IftPiBit . 1814 ; Get. £m. 1546 , 
Bufffik JSijft. 171. s 

Solanom arboieum ii^4icam nazimum, Breyu, Prodr. 97. 

Caaimn, Rhgiide Malah 1« 67. U 37. 

Stryobnos Nu* Vomica, 14ru Sp. Pl.97ti WtUd. v. 1. 1052; Fl. Zeyl.n, 
91 , Roxb. Cottwnand. 1. 2. t. 4 ; Gtcrtn, Fruet. S. 427 ; Stokes 1. 412. 

Foreign .^ — Noix aomique, Fr.; Noee vomica. It.; MataperroSt Sp. ; Noe vo- 
mica, Port. , Krdkfinavgen, Brechnues, Got . ; Braoknooten, Dut. , Brssknoed, 
Dan. , Rafkaka, Leuz aike, KansMheUte Arab.; YetUe cottap, 

Tam. , Moosttghentak Musadi, Tel. ; Culaka} Kntaka ; VeskamoosUheejum, 
Sans.; Koochla, Hittt; Ma-tsem, Cbin.; Caniram, Milfdb. 




The Strychnos Nux Vo: 
and is very common on 
flowers during the cold sei 
net, CucurbiHfera Malabaren 
orbiculari rubro, cujus gra/na 
described and figured in the 
name of Caniram. 

This species of Strychnos is a m: 
eroolcad, thickiih trunk, irregularly 
a smo^dkjidt-cdloured bark. The 
petioledJfll|Kte, shining, smooth on 
five-nerved, differing in size from one 


is a native Of the East Indies, 
coast of Cororaaiiaid, where it 
(e tree aiUa|,%.nunk. 


nuces votltkee 

us Maltbarious, under the 


-azed tree, with a shor^ 
I, and covered with 
we opposite, short, 
entire, three to 
ind a half to fimr 



inches long, and from three to four inches broad* The flowers 
are small, greenish-white, and collected into small terminal 
cymes; they are said to exhale a strong disagreeable odour. The 
calyx is five-cleft, and deciduous: the corolla is monopetalous, 
of a pale green colour, and divided at the border into five seg- 
ments : the filaments are five, very diort, with roundish anthers ; 
the germen is superior, roundish, and crowned with a single 
style, the length of the tube of the corolla. The fruit is a 
beriy about the siae of a pr^ty large apple, globular, covered 
with a smooth hard rind, of a rich orange colour when ripe, and 
filled with a soft jelly4ihe pulp. The seeds are generally five in 
number, and immersed in the pulp of the fruit They are 
round and fiat, about an inch in diameter, and a quirter of an 
inch thick, with a prominence in the middle, of a grey colour 
externally, and covered with a woolly matter, but internally hard 
and tough, like horn. Fig. (a) represents the germen, pistil, and 
calyx ; (6) the corolla spread, showing the anthers magnified ; 
(c) a section of the fruit of the natural size.* 

The systematic name, Strychnos, which occurs in Pliny and 
Dioscorides, is derived from orpiurv/if, to overthrow^ in allusion 
to the powerful effects of the plant to which it was assigned ; the 
Zrpvxro^ of the Greeks being a kind of nightshade^ It was Lin- 
naeus who adopted this name for the pre^nt genus, on account 
of the analogy of its poisonous qualiUes with the plant of the 
ancients. 


* Thom if • trts, but excsedutg rm ou this coast, wbicb the Telinste call Kaga 
Hmadse or Taoaoo Ptiun in the Telbiza language meana the Cobra de Ca- 
pefla, or Ctthhtr Naja of Linnasbi : tanaoo abana dancing, and paum anake, this aott 
balag Jamoita Ibr oroeCuig its head!# sad moving it from aide to aide at the aound of 
ttmatc.) i* i. Cobra de Capella Musadio. 2 hare only once met with it, and then it 
was foialed oat by a Teuaga pbvaibtaa. The tree bad been cut down and carried 
aw^ aome time before ; moat of the rootij were alao dug up and carried away ; Arom 
the onhr remaining one that 1 could And, tome ahoots had sprung up. The leaves 
upon tbeao wore opposite, short potialed, obtuse, lanced, three-veined, about two 
or two and a half inches long, by three quarters broad ; the petiolea were very 
abort, and otumeeted at their inaerfiona by a membrane, as in we natural order of 
Rubiaces!; 1 took up the root with the greatest care, cut off the upper part, from 
whenee the idiootagrew, andp)«»t«d it in my garden ; hut it soon p^ahad. from 
the above cireumatance, I am RioSiied to tJiuik there is a apectea uiffeient from the 
hi ox Vomica tree, which ytelda dbe real Lignum Coluhnnum. The wood of the 
root of this sort is esteemed by ^ Telinga physicians an intiillible ttmSdy fSo^ the 
bite of the naja, as frell tsfmr i^it of every other venomous snakor it is af^lied 
externally, and at the suae ilba giren intetnally.* it is also given in attb||ilio fta 
tl»e cure of intermitting PhnU rf C*rmaniiit, p. 8. 




Qualities and Chemical Peopehties — The taste of 
the vomic nut, which is the seed of the fruit or berry, is in- 
tensely bitter; it has little or no smell, and is so hard that it 
cannot be reduced into powder by beating, but requires to 
be filed down. According to an analysis by M. Chevreul, 
it consists of acidulous malate of lime, gum, vegeto-animal 
matter, bitter matter, fixed oil, colouring matter, (which was 
yellow, and probably starch, which could not be directly extracted 
on account of its desiccation ; earthy and alkaline salts, woody 
hairs, and wax, which latter appears to preserve the perisperm 
from humidity. Messrs. Pelletier and Caventon have since dis- 
covered two peculiar vegetable alkalies, strychnine and brucine, 
which are fully adverted to under the head of medical properties, 
and for the account of which we are indebted to an excellent 
translation of Majendie, by Joseph Houlton, Esq. F. L. S. ; and 
for much further information respecting their important curative 
powers to the “ Hospital Facts'* and Observations of Dr. J. L. 
Bardsley. 

PoisoKous Effects — It is very generally believed amongst 
the lower classes of people in this country, that nux vomica, (by 
them called rafs-bane,) \s capable of poisoning animals only; 
and on a coroner’s inquest held during the last year, a juryman 
observed, that the vulgar imagine that it will not produce death 
to those persons who are born blind. So strongly, he said, was 
he impressed with this idea, that he should have had no hesitation 
in taking a quantity of it, before he had heard, on the present 
occasion, of its baneful efiects on the human constitution. Nux 
vomica is one of the narcotico-acrid class of poisons, and seems to 
have a direct power over the spinal cord. It produces laborious 
respiration, which is followed by torpor, trembling, coma, con- 
vulsions, and death. It is fatal to dogs, hares, wolves, foxes, 
cats, rabbits, rats, ducks, crows, and other birds; and Loureiro 
poisoned a horse by an infusion made of the seeds in a half- 
roasted state. 

“Hoffman reports that a young girl, t«i years of age, la- 
bouring under an obstinate quartan fever, took, at two doses, 



fifteen grains of nux vomica: she died in a short time, after 
having experienced extreme anxieties, and having made some 
efforts tovOTjit” 

‘ A person swallowed in the morning a scruple of nux 
vomica in powder, and drank afterwards a few glasses of cold 
water, in order to diminish the bitterness occasioned by this 
substance. Half an hour after, he appeared to be drunk ; his 
Hmbs, especially bis knees, were stiff, and tense ; his walk was 
staggering, and he was afraid of faQing. He took some food, and 
the symptoms disappeared without his having had either stools 
or vomiting.” — OrfUa. 

The administration of nux vomica, and of the root of gen- 
tian, to a woman aflected with ague, was followed by convulsions, 
cold and stupor, and almost every part of the body was torpid.” 
— SeutUr'a Dissert. 

Di8secti(H)s of those who have died show no organic lesions ; 
proving that it acts directly on the nervous system : and those 
who are anxious to see the result of numerous experiments on 
dogs, and other animals, must consult Orfila's’^Toxipology ; 
Wepfer’s Historia Cicutse Aquatics, p. 248, and tk. Chapman’s 
American Medical Journal. 

Tbeatuent. — In the treatment of poisoning by nux vomica, 
keeping up artidcial respiraticm is of the utmost importance ; 
ammonia and hot brandy and water diould also be given ; and 
for further informatimi the reader may consult the article 
Nicotiana Tabacum.” 

The subjoined inftwmation is interesting. ** M. Drapiez has 
ascertained, by numerous experiments, that the fruit of the 
Feuillea cordifolia is a powerful antidcHe against vegetable 
poisons. This opinion has long been entertained by naturalists, 
but it appears that M. Drapiez has verified the fact by numerous 
experiments. . He poisoned dogs with the rhus toxicodendron, 
hemlock, and nus mmica. All those that were left to the eflihct 
of the pmson, died ; but those to whom the fruit of this plant 
was administered, recovered cmnpletely, after a sIkM illness. 
To see whether this antidote would act in the same way, when 



applied externally to wounds into which vegetable poisons had 
been introduced, he took two arrows which had been dipped in 
the juice of manchenille, and slightly wounded with them two 
young cats. To one of these he applied a poultice, composed of 
the fruit of the Feuillea cordifolia, while the other was left with- 
out any application. The former suffered no other inconvenience 
except from the wound, which speedily healed ; while the other, 
in a short time, fell into convulsions, and died. It would appear 
from these experiments that the opinion entertained of the virtues 
of this fruit, in the countries where it is produced, is well 
founded. It loses its virtues, if kept longer than two years after 
it has been gathered .” — Annals of Philosophy^ v. 15, p. 389. 

Medical Propeeties and Uses. — For a century nux vo- 
mica has been known as a powerful medicine, and employed in a 
vast variety of diseases, with different degrees of success. Lin- 
naeus, who could know but little of pathology, attributed 
dysentery to irritation of the mucous membrane of the intestines, 
produced by worms, and recommended these seeds for that dis- 
ease, in consequence of their intense bitter, and narcotic powers. 
Hagstrom considered, that a scruple dose, given in the morning, 
was a specific for dysentery ; and Sergius narrates a case, in 
which the evacuations were stopped for twelve hours, but after- 
wards returned. Roxburgh says : “ the wood is hard and 
durable, and is used by the natives for many purposes. It is 
exceedingly bitter, particularly the root, which is used to cure 
intermittent fevers and the bites of venomous snakes. The seeds 
are employed in the distillation of spirits to render them intox- 
icating. The pulp of the fruit seems perfectly innocent, as it is 
eaten greedily by many sorts of birds.” Nux vomica is also occa- 
sionally employed by brewers in this country to impart an in- 
toxicating effect to beer. 

Dr. Good was never able to give more than seven grains of the 
powdered nut for a dose, without the head becoming stupid and 
vertiginous. From his “ Study of Medicine” we make the fd- 
lowing extract, explanatory of its effects in paralysis 



Dr* Fouquier, of the Hospital de la Charite at Paris, has tried it 
upon a very extensive scale, and apparently with a perfect restoration of 
health in many cases. He gives it in the form of powder, or alcoholic 
extract: four gitiins of the first, and two of the last are a dose, and may 
be taken from two to six times u day. He also employs it in injections. 
In half an hour after administration the paralyzed muscles have, in 
various cases, begun to evince contraction : and what is peculiarly singu- 
lar, while a spastic contraction is determined to these, the sound parts 
remain unimplicated in the action. A frequent effect, unquestionably 
dependent on the bitter principle of the plant, is that of increasing the 
appetite, and diminishing the number of the alvine evacuations when in 
excess. Sometimes it produces a temulent effect, and occasions stupor, 
and a sense of intoxication, and, when rashly administered, general 
tetanus with all its train of distressing and frightful symptoms. 

Like all other powerful medicines in their first and indiscriminate use, 
the nux vomica appears sometimes to have been highly beneficial, some- 
times mischievous, and sometimes to have produced violent efiects on the 
nervous system without an important change of any kind. Dr. Cooke 
has collected a variety of cases in which it has been tried in our own 
country as well as in France, and this seems to be the general result. 
The present author has tried it in various instances, but has never been 
able, from its tendency to temulency, to proceed much more than half 
as fkr as some practitioners have gone, who have gradually advanced it 
firom four grains of the powder to twenty-four, three or four times a-day. 
In the case of the late E. Shefiield, Esq., of the Polygon, Somer s Town, 
Mineralogist to the estates of the Duke of Devonshire, and who is well 
known to have been one of the best practical geologists of his day, the 
author commenced with two grains alone of the powder given three times 
daily, as tins was a bemiplema following upon a second fit of atonic 
apoplexy, with a wneral debility both of the mental and corjwea! 
powers, the patient being at the time rather upwards of sixty years of 
age. This dose occasioned no manifest effect, and on the third day, 
August 21, 1819, it was gradually increased to six grains. It now pro- 
duct a powerful sense of intoxication, but with clonic agitation instearl 
of a tetanic spasm, of the paralyzed leg and ann, and {^eat heat down the 
whole of the affect^ side. The powder was continued in this pro|)ortion 
for three or four days, but the stupor and vertigo were so considerable, 
and afflictive, that the patient could not be persuaded to proceed with it 
any bnger, and it was in consequence suspended. On the ensuing Sep- 
tember 1, be was evidently weaker, and recommenced the mediciuc at his 
own desire ; the dose was gradually raised from four to six grains three 
rimes a-day : the same clontc effect was produced with the same sensation 
of beat tlirough the whole of the affected side, but without a sense of 
intoxicarion. The dose was advanced to eight grains, when ilie head 
again became affected, but without any permanent return of muscular 
power or sensation in the palsied limbs, or any other effect, than a few 
occasional twitches, and involuntary movements. Mr. Sheffield could 
not be persuaded to persevere any fartber, and the medicine was aban- 
doned. He continn^ in the same feeble state for about three months, 
when he fell a sacrifice to a third apopletic attack apparently of a much 
slighter kind. 



** T have stated that this was a case of atonic affection, and Ixence 
there xiHa no opportunity of giving full play to the power of the mix 
vomica. But so far as I have seen, I think we may come to the follow- 
ing conclusion : first, that when only sAll doses can be given without 
seriously affecting the head, as in cases of great general or nervous de- 
bility, the effect is a clonic instead of an entastic or tetanic spasm. 
Secondly, that under this effect it is not calculated to do any permanent 
good, and often produces mischief. And thirdly, that it is most service- 
able in entonic hemiplegia, after the patient has been sufficiently reduced 
from a state of high energetic health, and especially energetic plethora, 
to a subdued and temperate state of pulse ; in which state it may very 
frequently be employed in doses sufficient to excite strong, or entonic, 
instead of weak or clonic spasm.” 

In 1809j M. Majendie presented to the Institute of France 
some account of a course of experiments, which led to an un- 
expected result, VIZ. that an entire family of plants (the Strychni- 
Ainari) possessed the singular property of strongly exciting the 
spinal marrow, without affecting, except indirectly, the function 
of the brain ; and it was remarked at the close of this report, 
that such a result might be turned to advantage in the treatment 
of diseases. This conjecture has since been amply confirmed 
at the bedside of the patient M. Majendie, ignorant of Dr. 
Fouquier's published cases, succeeded in curing a person of pa- 
ralysis, and has since given the alcoholic extract of nux vomica, 
not merely to palsies, both partial and general, but also in vari- 
ous other kinds of local and general debility. 

Preparation of the Alcoholic Extract of Nux Vomica. 

Treat a given quantity of rasped nux vomica with alcohol at 40® 
^d at the lowest possible temperature ; let it be renewed until nothing 
further is taken up from the rasping ; then evaporate gently to the con- 
sistence of an extract. The activity of the matter obtained will be in 
nroportion to the strength of the alcohol. The alcoholic extract may 
be obtained dry, by filtering a saturated tincture, (made with alcohol at 
36®) and evaporating in the common way. 

Action on the Animal System. 

One grain of this substance absorbed in any part of the body, or 
taken into the stomach with food, will destroy a large dog in a very short 
time, by producing paroxysms of tetanus which interrupt respiration, 
until complete asphyxia ensues : and when a large quantity has been 
administered, the animal has been destroyed by its direct action on the 
nervous system. A contraction of the spleen has been observed in 
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animals wbich have been poisoned by this subst^ce. ^ (H iintchi^ an 
animal under the action of the resin, a sematim simiUr to J^trong 
electric shock is felt. The division of the spinal marrow, and even com- 

; lete decollodon, do not interfere with the peculiar action of this substance. 

is effects on the human subject are exactly the same; and no indication 
of the nature of its action, or of its exhibition, is traceable in the body 
after death. 

The effects, in cases of paralysis, are similar to those described ; but 
they are exerted in a remarkable manner upon the parts affected. These 
are the seat of tetanic shocks, of a prickly sensation, and of a perspira- 
tion, which is not observed elsewhere. In hemiplegia the sound side 
of the body remains tranquil, while the affected one is the seat of ex- 
treme agitation : the tetanic attacks succeed each other rapidly, and an 
abundant exudation takes place. Even an anomalous eruption has 
been observed, while the healthy side has been perfectly free. One side 
of the tongue is sometimes sensible of a decidedly bitter taste, which is 
not perceptible on the other. If the dose be augmented, both sides 
become the seat of tetanic action, though not equally so. Sometimes 
the effect is so violent as to throw the patient out of bed. In a very 
small quantity, this extract has no immediate action, at least of a per- 
c^tible kind ; and it is not until after several days that its good or bad 
effects display themselves. 

Practical Employment of the Alcohol Extract of Nux Vomica. 

It may 4>e given in all diseases of debility, whether local or general — 
and in palsies of every description. It has been administered with per- 
fect success in amaurosis accompanied with paralysis of the upper eye- 
lid : * and very good effects have followed its exhibition in weakness 
of the genital organs, and of the stomach, incontinence of urine, and 
extreme general debility, accompanied widi an irresistible ^disposition 
to somnolency. It has been recently tried with advantage in partial 
atrophy of the extremities, both superior and inferior.f The medicine, 
however, must not be exhibited immediately after the apopletic attack 
which has caused the paralytic affection ; nor is a cure to W expected 
from it where there is a lesion of the brain. 

It has been given to the extent of twenty grains in a case where 
paralysis supervened to an attack of apoplexy, without benefit, { al- 
though the tetanic affection of the parts involved was considerable. 
Many physicians have borne testimony, however, to the efficacy of the 
medicine in all the varieties of nervous debility ; and since the publica- 
tion of the former edition of the Formulary, several ca^es of success, in 
paralysis more especially, have been recorded. M. Chauffart, iu parti- 
cular, has reported the cure of a case of palsied rectimi«§ 


^ By Mr. Edwards. t Experience of M. Majeadie. 

} By M. Chttiffiitt. Joum, Gen. de Med. Oct iSSd. 

$ Dr. Balter, (New York Med. Kepm. vol. 8,) records a case of hemiplegia in 
a ehtM, wkioh was cured by this medicine. A veiy satisfaetory one fa reported hv 
MU Gendfon in the Jourii. General for November, 18S4. It m been given with 
sucoeaa too in a case of obocea aaneti viti. 



Method of Employing this Remedy. 

ThfipreferaUe form is that of pills^ each containing one grain of the 
extract ; we may commence with one or two daily, increasing the dose 
until the desired effect be produced. The pills should be given in the 
evening, as the night time is the most proper for observing the phe> 
nomena. In general from 4 to 6 grains per diem will be sufficient to 
produce tetanic action ; but sometimes it has required as much as 24 
or t30 grains in the day. If it should be found necessary to suspend the 
medicine for a time, it must be recommenced with small doses, and gra- 
dually increased. When it is intended to produce but slight effects, one 
grain, or even half a grain per diem will be sufficient. A tincture may 
also be employed according to the following formula : — 

Tincture of Kux Vomica. 

Take of Alcohol at 36® 1 once.* 

Dissolve Dry extract of Nux Vomica . . 3 mins. 

Of this a few drons may be given in any simple vehicle. In this form 
it may also be used oy friction upon the j)arts affected ; it is a mode much 
employed in Italy, and from which M. Majendie has seen great benefit 
result in his own practice. 

Mode of Preparing Strychnine. 

Dissolve the alcoholic extract of nux vomica in water, and add to 
the solution subacetate of lead in a fluid form, until precipitation ceases. 
The superfluous bodies being separated in this manner, the strychnine 
remains in solution, with a portion of colouring matter, and sometimes 
with an excess of acetate of lead. The lead is to be separated by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen: then filter, and boil the liquid with mt^esia; 
which, combining with the acid, yields a precipitate of strychnine and 
brucine. This is to be washed with cold water, and re-dissolved in 
alcohol, in order to separate the access of magnesia, and then by eva- 
porating the alcohol we get a mixture of strychnine, brucine, and colour- 
ing matter. The whole is macerated in a small quantity of weak alcohol, 
which readily dissolves the two latter bodies, while the strychnine re- 
mains in the form of a powder. It is taken up again by boiling in 
rectified alcohol; which, being evaporated, deposits tne strychnine in a 
crystalline form. ^ We must take care to leave a little alcoholized water, 
in order to retain what remains there may be of the brucine. The 
strychnine may be«obtained still purer, by renewing the crystallization. 
The sign of its purity is its not reddening with nitric acid, a degree 
almost unattainable in strychnine procured from nux vomica. That 
obtained from St. Ignatius' bean is purer; but the purest, and most 
easily obtained, is furnished by the upa8.f 
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Sensible and Ckemkal Praperties^ 

Strychnine ohtiuned in this way presents itself under the form of 
minute crystals^ which> by the aid of the microscope^ are found to con- 
sist of four-»d^ {)risins» terminated by mTamids with four depressed 
faces* When rapidly crystallized, it is white and granular, intolerably 
bitter, and leaving an impression on the organs of taste like that of 
some metalic salts; it has no smell, and undergoes no alteration by 
exjmsure to air; it b neither fusible, nor volatile ; suffering decomposition 
and carbonization at the point of fusion, which is at a degree of heat 
below that required for the destruction of most vegeto-animd matters. 

Exposed to the naked fire, it swelb, blackens, and gives out an em- 
pyreumatic oil, a small portion of water and acetic acid, some indications 
of carbonic acid gas, carbonated hydrogen, and carbonate of ammonia. 
Distilled with the deutoxide of copper, it yields a large quantity of car- 
bonic acid and azote. 

According to Messrs. Dumas and Pelletier, the mean of two analyses 
of strychnine is, per hundred parts,* 

Carbon .... 78.22 

Azote .... 8.92 

Hydrogen .... 6.54 

Oxygen .... 6.38 

100.06 

Strychnine is of all vegetable principles that which contains the most 
azote. It is nearly insoluble in water, requiring 6 667 times its weight 
at a temperature of 10^, but of boiling water half the quantity will 
dissolve it This will appear remarkable, if we consider the intense 
bitterness of its taste, which will be still distinctly perceptible, if a solu- 
tion of strychnine made in cold water, and consequently not containing 
above part of its volume, be diluted in a hundred times the quan- 
tity of the same fiuid. Its principal chemical characterbtic is its readi- 
ness to form neutral salts by uniting with acids. 

According to recent expernneuts of Pelletier and Caventon, the above- 
mentioned process indicates, in nux vomica, the presence of two alkaline 
principles, the one strychnine, the other brucine, which has already been 
found by the same chemists in liie false angustura bark. To obtain 
strychnine pure, it is necessary to crystallize it repeateilly in alcohol ; 
the other principle, die brucine namely, being more soluble in diis men- 
struum, and crystallizable with difficulty, remains in the alcoholic mother 
water. It is unfortunate that the bean of St. Ignatius [S. sancti Synaiii] 
is so rare lui article in commerce, as the strychnine contained in it is 
nearly free from brucine, and would be readily obtained^ from it in a state 
of purity. The presence of brucine with the stryebuine is, however, 
of no great importance, as it possesses the same properties, though less 
eneigetie. 

Aciian cf Strychnine on the Animal System, 

The action of strychnine on man and the lower animals, is similar 
to that of the alcobofic extract of nux vomica, but more powerful. 

* See** Reeberebeii mir U eomposition ^iSmeataifs dee bates eaUfiablt orgsaique, 

per M. M« Dafuii et Pelleder.** 




Medicinal Employment 

As a remedy, it is applicable in the same cases as the' resin of nux 
vomica ; and it might never be necessary to have recourse to strychnine, 
if the extracts of the nux were always prepartfd in the same manner, and 
exempt from those variations in their effects, which result from pecu- 
liarities in their mode of preparation. In consequence of its greater 
uniformity in this respect, it is in general preferable. Both in Germany 
and Italy, accounts have been published of its successful emplc^ent.* 
But perhaps the most satisfactory are those for which we are indebted to 
Dr. Bardsley. 

Mode of employing Strychnine. 
iklU of Strychnine. 

Take of. Very pure strychnine ... 2 grains. 

Conserve of roses . ... \ gros. 

Mix accurately and divide into 24 equal pills. 


Tincture of Strychnine. 

Take of, Alcohol at 36® 1 once. 

Strychnine 3 grains. 

Dose from 6 to 24 drops in draughts, or common drink. 

The following mixture has fi^uenily been used. 


Mixture of Strychnine, 

Take of, Distilled water .... 2 onces. 

Very pure strychnine . . 1 grain. 

White sugar 2 gros. 

Acetic acid 2 drops. 

Five grammee to be taken morning and evening. 

Salts of Strychnine. 

United with acids, this substance forms salts, which are ciystallizable, 
and for the most part soluble. This latter quality must therefore be 
borne in mind, when giving strychnine in common drink, for lemonade 
and all acids very much increase its activity. The subcarbonate of 
stmhuine is sparingly soluble. 

^e SULPHATE is soluble in less than ten parts of cold water; it crys- 
tallizes in small transparent cubes if neutral, and in needles if there be a 
preponderance of acid. Its taste is extremely bitter- It is decomposed 
by evety soluble saKfiable basis. It undergoes no alteration by exposure 
to the air. Heated at a temperature of 100® it loses no part of its weight, 
but b^omes opaque. At a higher temperature it fuses, and resolves 
itself into a mass, after suffering a loss of 3 per cent. If the heat be fur- 
ther augmented it decomposes. It consists of 

Sulphuric acid 9.5 

Strychnine ...... 90.5 


100 . 


* Bv Cramer of Bonn, and Diffcnt^h of Germany-^and particularly by Catti* 
oeo, who has published bis observadoni in OiDodei*a innolt Univermli. 



According to MM. Dumii$ lUid Pellod^, 100 parts of the base satu* 
rate, 10.486 of idid. 

The HynRocHLO&ATB is still more soluble then the sulphate; it crys* 
talliees in needles^ which viewed through a lensj appear to be quadran* 

S ular prisms ; when exposed to a temperature at which the base is 
ecomposable^ it gives off muriatic add. 

'He PHOSPHATE can be obtained in a perfectly neutral stote^ only by 
double decomposition. It ciTstalliees in four-sided prisms. 

The NITRATE is easily obtained^ by dissolving strychnine in acid 
highly diluted. Upon evaporation, it crystallizes in n^les,of a pearly 
aspect. 

This salt is much more soluble in hot than in cold water^'and its action 
is more violent than that of the stiycbnine itself. 

It forms veiy soluble salts also with the acetic, oxalic, and tartaric 
acids, susceptible of crystallization, especially if the acid be in excess. 
The neutral acetate is very soluble, and does not readily crystallize. The 
hydrocyanic acid forms with this base a crystallizable salt. 

The SUBCARBOKATE is obtained in the form of white flakes. 

Boiled with iodine it forms an iodate and hydriodate. 

A large proportion of acid coinbbed witli a very small quantity of 
strychnine, would form a medicine possessing the double property of 
acting on the nutrition of the organs, and of exciting tlie nervous 
system. 

Action of the Salts of Strychnine, 

The salts of strychnine, in consequence of their greater solubility, arc 
more active, and consequently more intensely poisonous than their base. 

Mode of Employment, 

When the patient is habituated to tlie action of stiycbnine, it may 
sometimes be advantageous to sub.stitute the salts for the strychnine 
itself, without incrriming the dose. M. Majendie has used none of the 
salts except the sulphate, which has produced most decided relief in a case 
of Mraplegia given in a dose of a twelfth of a grain. 

Dr. Barasley, whose reports we have already mentioned, commenced 
his experiments on the medicinal properties of nnx vomica with the 
extract, but owing to the uncertainty oi its strength and variation in its 
effects, according to slight differences in the mode of preparation, be was 
mn 1^ to relinquish its use in favour of stnxhnia, the action iff which 
is more uniform and certain. Strychnia, exhibited in larger doaes than 
previously were considered safe, and persevered in with laudable zeal and 
patience, has eflSbcted in his hands very considerable ^od in various cases 
of paralviU, chronic diarrhea, and amenorrhaa. Thirty-eight cases of 
palsy of aifl^rent kinds are mentioned in Dr. Bardsley*s work as having 
been treated widi sUycbnia. Of these, two only received no benefit ; 
several were more or less relieved, but the great majority were wholly 
cured. We shall extract one or two of the most instructive cases. 
^'Mary MiTCHEtt, aged 30 years, admitted 28tfa March, 1824. 

** She has entirely lost the power of the left side, wHh diminished sensi- 
bility. Compliuns also of occarional severe headache, and is liable at 
times to sudd^ attacb of vertigo* Her anicttlatioii is much impaired* 



Urine and fasces passed involuntarily in bed. Comer of the mouth much 
drawn to the right side^ pulse 86 , rather feeble. Countenance pallid. 
Sleeps ill* The attack occurred iJiout three months ago> shortly after 
being delivered of twinc^ and has gradually increased. She attributes 
her complaint to over-fatigue and cold« when far advanced in pregnancy. 
Has used several remedies^ but is ignorant of their nature. Ordered five 
leeches behind each ear^ a blister to the nape of the neck, and a dose of 
the common purging mixture of the bouse. April 1st. Leeches bled freely, 
and blister discharged well, with relief to pain in the bead. Several copious 
stools obtained from purgative. To commence with the twelfth of a 
grain of strychnia, in the form of a pill, twice a day. 4th. Symptoms 
unchanged. Strychnia pill to be taKen three times in tbe day. 7th. 
Head remains free from uneasiness. No perceptible effect from alkali. 
10th. The dose of strychnia to be increased to the eighth part of a grain, 
three times a-day. Bowels regular. I4tb. The alkali nas not as yet 
occasioned any manifest effect upon the system. The fourth of a grain 
to be exhibited three times in the day. 20th. Has again complained of 
slight pain in the head, but without vertigo. She states tiiat she 
experienced yesterday a slight sense of prickling in the paralytic mem- 
bers, which continued for some time after each dose of the pills. 
No medicine required for bowels. Leeches to be repeated. 24th. Pain 
in the head very trifling since repetition of leeches. To continue. 
27th. She appears to possess much more feeling in tlie affected side, as 
well as increa^ power over tlte paralyzed muscles. Makes no complaint 
of pain in the he^ this morning. Half a grain of strychnia to be taken 
twice in the day. dOth. On the second day after the exhibition of the 
alkali in this proportion, the patient experienced smart convulsive 
twitchings of tbe muscles of tbe diseased side. They are now present. 
May 3d. She can move the paralytic limbs much better, and begins to 
feel conscious when tbe bladder an^ rectum are evacuated. To take one 
grain of strychnia twice a-day« 6tb. Head became affected with stupor 
and vertigo, oud rigid contractions of the musclq^ of both sides of die 
body supervened to the employment of tbe third dose of the alkaii in tbe 
proportion noticed in the report of the 3d. This quantity, however, was 
rei)eated yesterday and also this moniing, and has been unattended by 
the former severe efifeets of the medicine. Tbe patient bas regained a con- 
siderable degree of power over the leg and aim, and the tone of the sphine- 
tcrsof the bladder and rectum is mucu restored. Not deeming it prudent to 
increase the dose of the alkali, she was directed to continue the one grain 
twice in tbe day. 14th. This dose now occasions no inconvenience. 
To condnue the strychnia in doses of half a grain, three times daily. 
17th. She is now much better; can hold a cup to her mouth whensne 
wishes to drink, and also raise her left leg from the bed. She sits up 
during tbe day, and regularly asks for the bed-pan when she requires it. 
Speech moie distinct. Pills to be continued. 20th. Continues to 
improve. To persevere with the pills. 2dth. From the date of the last 
report up to the present period, her amendment bas been rapid, for she 
now not only supports herself in the upright posture with the aid of 
crutches, but even walks with them from one ^ to the other. Her 
Btren^, articulation, and general health are much imjiroved : appetite 
keen. She expressed a strong desire to leave the hospital, from a cou* 



viction that change of air would effect her restoration to perfect health. 
I endeavoured to persuade her to remain as an in-patient fora short time 
longer^ hut without success. She was accordingly discharged^ greatly 
relieved^ at the first meeting of the weekly boards with a request on my 
part that die would inform me in case any relapse of her ailment should 
occur. I heard from her in about two months after her discharge 
from the hospital^ and was slad to find that she bad recovered the perfect 
use of the paralytic memWsi and could attend to the affairs of her 
family as well as' at any former period of her life. 

''Remarks — ^I nthiscase the strychnia was very serviceable^ and indeed, 
the patient’s recovery was fairly attributable to a persevering use of this 
active remedy. The twelfth of a grain of the allcali was first exhibited 
twice a day, and this proportion was increased at re^lar intervals to the 
' extent of one grain twice a day ; but it was found tW the patient could 
only take baKa grain thrice in the day without experiencing a slight 
degree of inconvenience. The appetite was much improved during its 
exhibition. 

" Samuel Oouen, aged ^6, admitted 2lst June, 1824. He has been 
paralytic for more than four months, having lost the entire power of the 
limbs of the right half of the body ; and the muscles of that side have 
not recovered meir fonner bulk and plumpness. He has been addicted 
to great irregularities in his general mode of living. Complains of pain 
in front part of the head, accompanied by vertigo. Speech rather in- 
artk-ulate. Memory slightly impaired. Urine and feeces are both invo- 
luntarily and unconsciously discharged. Appetite iudifferent Pulse 
feeble. * Countenance somewhat sunk. Six leeches were ordered to each 
temple, and a blister to the na|)e of the neck. To take three ounces of 
the Mtstnra Senme Composita immediately, and to repeat the dose eveiy 
three hours until the bowels have been freely evacuated, 23rd. Head 
relieved by leeches and blister. Several copious stoolsprocured bya second 
dose of the puiging mixture. To commence with one-twelfth of a grain of 
stiychiiia in the formipf pill twice a day. 26tlL Head coutiniies free from 
pain. Bowels constipat^. Paralytic parts remain in the same stale. 
Hose of strychnia to be increased to the one-sixth of a grain three times 
a day, and the purging draught to be exhibited on alternate mornings. 
29ih. llie only efiect of the medicine as yet perceptible is an occasional 
sensation of h^t along the spine. Bowels kept regular by draught* Dose 
of strychnia to be increased to the one-fourth part of a grain three times 
a day. July 4tfa. Slight convulsive twitebings of the patalyxed members. 
Head remains free from uneasiness. IbiiiLs be possesses a little more 
feeding in the bladder and rectum. I)oae of stryeonia to be increased to 
half a grain twice in the day. Slight tetanic symptoms have been 
present after each dose of the n^cine, but they are by no means alarm- 
ing, or of kmg continoanee. There appears to be some improvement in 
iheHi&cfcd limbs, for he can now raise boUi the arm and leg with a 
little assistance, which be was quite incapable of effectiuff on his 
admission. This circumstance effort him ^at satisfaction, and inspires 
him with bones of recovery. Half grain piU to be taken three times a 
day. 7tb. x bis quantity was more than the patient could bear, as it 
pntAweA vertigo, stupor, pain at scrobiculus oordis, irregular eonviilsive 
stantngs both m the sound and paralyxcd pans, tendency to syncope, 



weak pulse, and extreme debility. The pill was therefore ordered to be 
given only twice a day. He is now capable of gently moving ^ih the 
affected arm and leg, and of retainin^during the day, his urine and 
fasces. To continue the pills. 10th. diseased side improves. To 
persevere with the pills. 13th. The patient can now move both the ann 
and leg in several directions, and also support himself in the upright 
posture, by the help of a stick in the left hand. To have four ounces of 
wine dailyi and to continue the pills. 17tb. Yesterday, with the 
assistance of crutches, he walked more than once across the ward, and he 
has acquired almost a full command over the muscles of the rectum and 
bladder. Pills to be condnued. Wine to be increased to eight ounces 
in the day. The pills were regularly taken until the 1st of August, and 
the patient's amendment appears, from the last report up to this period, 
to have been pro^essive. On his discharge, he could walk from one end 
of the large ward to the other by the aid only of a smtdl stick, and the 
functions of the bladder and rectum were completely restored. 

Remarks.— This case affords evidence of the remedial efficacy fof 
strychnia in nalsy, and points out in a stiiking manner the peculiar 
action of the alkali upon the paralytic members, since no other remedies, 
with the exception of a few leeches to the temples, a blister to the nape 
of the neck, and occasional doses of aperient medicine (on the patients 
first admission) were employed. I had my doubts respecting the pro- 
priety of administering the alkali in this instance, as there was some 
reason to fear, from the previous intemperate habits of Ogden, that the 
hemiplegia was owing to disorganization of the brain ; hence I adopted 
the precaution of relieving the vessels of the head before I commenced 
with the use of the strychnia. One grain during the day was as much 
as he could take with safety, for when the dose was increased to a grain 
and a half daily, very unpleasant effects followed. It would have been 
improper to have pushed the remedy beyond the limits pointed out by 
the symptoms. It may l>e well to notice the sensaiim of heat along the 
courte of ike opine more than once experienced the patient, and first 
mentioned by iiimself, without the question having ever been put to him, 
as it tends to confirm the opinion oefure stated, respecting the peculiar 
actian of the strychnia upon the spinal cord. 

John Prince, 29 years of age, spinner, admitted an in-patient Sep- 
tember 13, 1824, was seized about six months ago with loss of power in 
the lower extremities, after bathing, whilst the body was much heated 
with exercise, He is now incapable of motion without the aid of 
crutches. He passes his urine and fmces involuntarily. The spine is 
free from pain. His strength is much reduced. Appetite bad. Pulse 
seventy-two and rather feeble. I directed him to take pil. hydrargyri 
four grains each night, with a saline aperient on the following morning, 
for the first ten days. On the 24lb, 1 commenced with the strychnia, in 
the dose of a sixta of a grain, three times daily. October 4th. The 
alkali has not ptx)duced any effect upon him. Appetite somewhat 
improved. In other respects he remains in the same state as on his 
admission. October lOtm Strychnia augmented to the fourth of a grain 
every fourth hour. 14th. Has experienced severe convulsive twitchings 
in tlie affected limbs. He is sensible of an increase of pow^ in his 
inferior extremities, and wishes jo rise and make trial of his crutches. 



22d« ; Is vexy iiu»:h belleir: strychnia to be taken in &e proportion of 
half a grain three times daily. November 4th. During this interval the 
alkali has been attended with great benefit. He is now capable of 
retaining both his urine and fseces, and of walking from one end of the 
ward to ^e other with the aid of a small sdck. His appetite is good, 
bowels regular, and spirits cheerful. To continue the alkali. 16th 
November. He is entirely cured. In order to show the pupils of the 
hospital what he could do, he ran from one end of the long gallery to the 
other. I ordered him to be discharged at the first meeting of the weekly 
board. 1 had an opportunity of seeing this patient several times after he 
left the house, and was glad to find that he continued to enjoy the perfect 
use of his lower limbs.'^ 

The other cases are so nearly counterparts of these, that the above may 
be taken as sufficient proof olf the power possessed by this medicine of 
restoring nervous energy to paralytic limbs. 

Strychnia possesses an advantage over some other internal remedies, 
for it does not impair the energy of the stomach, but is rather serviceable 
in promoting appetite and digestion. Tliis was very evident in several 
of the cases detaiied. When it is decided upon to administer the strychnia, 
it is proper to commence with a proportion not greater than the eighth of 
a grain twice in the day. This quantity may be gradually increased to 
the sixth, fourth, or even half of a grain at the same intervals. The 
first effiects of the remedy must be carefully noticed, and should symptoms 
of an unpleasant nature occur, it must be immediately suspended. After 
a short time its use may be resumed, and continued, in slowly augmented 
doses, so long as the judgment of the practitioner may approve. By 
attention to these points, although no benefit may accrue from the 
stiychnia, we may be sure that no injuiy will attend its exhibition." 

nf edical practitioners fi'equently meet with cases of chronic diarrbma 
which are extremely difficult to treat, the discharges refusing to be 
restrained; in such cases Dr. B. has used stryennia with marked 
success. &veml othei* physicians have also found it beneficial, and their 
published reports corroborate Dr. Bardsley’s account. The dose found 
most advantageous is oue-sixth to one-foortb of a grain three times 
a^day. 

Twelve cases of amenorrboea in which strychnine was given are 
recorded by Dr. Bardsley, and the results of the treatment were most 
satisfactory; nearly the whole being cured. Tbe medicine was given in 
doses of from one^xtb ,to one-fourth of a grain three times a-day. 
In one case half a gnun was taken twice daily. 

** The above cases appear sufficient to show the remedial virtue of 
stiychnia, in some instances of amenorrbeea. This is in a great measure 
owing to a power which the alkali possesses of stimulating the vesseh of 
the uterus, and of imposing the (one and viyaur of tbe system. 1 have 
rmarked a cmifiimation of this iact in two or three instances of females, 
with whom the menses have mamed during the use of tbe stiychnia, 
even after they had i&mppamA fear more man a year and a half. 1 
should advise the axkibitim of mild laxatives with the aUcali in 

this affsetion, when (he bowels^ as is most ccmmmily the case^ are eon* 
stipated. 

Such are the resiiks of my experitiMmls with slrychniai which are 



calculated to set forth the ml claims of this alk^ to the notice of the 
professioni as a remedy in certain diseased conditions of the system. I 
think that I may venture to draw from them the two following conclu^ 
sions. First, tnat strychnia, cautiously administered, is a safe and 
useful remedy in paralysis. Secondly, that it will occasionally be found 
serviceable in chronic diarrhoea and amenorrhosa.^* 

MODE OF PREPARING BRUCINE. 

In order to obtiun brucine, the false angustnra bark is subjected to a 
process similar to that directed for the preparation of strychnine from nux 
vomica, witli this difference, that in the present case the magnesian preci- 
pitate must not be so elaborately washed, brucine being much more 
soluble in water than in strychnine. By evaporating the alcoholic 
liquors employed for the treatment of the magnesian precipitate, the 
brucine is readily obtained in a resinous form, not being yet sufficiently 
pure to crystallize. In its puridcation it must be combined with oxalic 
acid, and this oxalate is to be treated with a mixture of alcohol at 40*^, 
and ether at 60®. In this way the colouring matter will be dissolved, and 
the oxalate of brucine will remain under the form of a white powder : it 
may be decomposed by magnesia, and the brucine separated by alcohol. 
In evaporating the alcoholic solution in the open air, brucine will be 
obtained in a crystallized form : if heat be employed it will be obtained 
fused, but not less pure. 

Properties of Brucine* 

Its taste is intensely bitter; it is sparingly soluble in water, although 
more so than stry canine. It dissolves in 500 times its weight of 
boiling water, and in about 850 of cold water. When regularly crys- 
tallized it presents itself under the form of oblique prisms, with pa- 
rallelogrammic bases. This form of brucine is a true hydrate, its affi- 
nity for water being considerable ; whereas pure strychnine can never 
pass to this state. Brucine loses a considerable quantity of water by 
fusion. 

Two hundred paits of brucine thus crystallized yield of 

Water 37 parts. 

Residue 163 

One hundred and sixty-one parts crystallized in alcohol, give of 

Water 27 parts. 

Residue 134 

which establishes the constitution of the hydrate, taking the mean 
to be 

Water ...... 21.65 parts. 

Brucine 100. 

It fuses at a temperature nearly equal to that of boiling water, and in 
cooling assumes the consistence of wax. It combines with acids, and 
forms with them neutral salts, of which the greater pm are susceptible of 
regular crystallization. On applying ccmcentrated nitric acid, it acquires 
an intense crimson colour, which passes into a yellow, by the application 
of heat.* If, while in this state, a solution of the nroto-hydrochlorate of tin 
be added, we have a magnificent violet*cok>uied precipitate, which phe- 



iionienon is peculiarly characteristic of bruciue ; so that if strychnine 
obtained from nux vomica exhibits a similar appearance^ on the addition 
of the proto*hydrochlorate» we may be assured tnat it is owing to the pre- 
sence of brucine. 

llie mean result of two analyses of this substance, obtained from the 
brucea antidysenterica and fused in vacuo, gave as its composition. 


Carbon 75.04 

J^zote .«•••«•• 
Hydrogen 6.52 


Oxygen 11.21 

100 

Aclion an the Animal Sytiem. 

This is analogous to that of the stiychnine, but less intense, being in 
the proportion to that of pure strychnine as 1 : 12. Or, according to 
M. Andral, jun., 6 grains of brucine are equal to one of impure, ai^d a 
quarter of a crain of pure strychnine. Four grains of brucme were 
required to kill a rabbit : and a strong dog having taken the same ouan- 
tity experienced severe attacks of tetanus, but recovered. It may, there- 
fore, be a convenient substitute for strychnine, asj^it will not act with so 
much energy. 

Manner of Administration. 

It may be given either in pills or tincture, increasing the dose m- 
dually. In medical use that which is obtmned from the bark should be 
preferred ; as that furnished by the nux vomica is rather apt to be mixed 
with a portion of strychnine, which increases its })ower, ana deranges our 
calculation as to the effects. 

Cases for the Exhibition of Brucine. 

As it possesses the properties of strychnine, in a milder degree, it may 
be given to the extent of one, two, or even t^ee grains, without appre- 
hension as to the consequences, in the same cases as the preparations of 
nux vomica are found to benefit. It is probable that much larger doses 
may be given, but we must be attentively upon our guard* M. Andral, 
jun. has given it in cases of palsy with advantage from half a grain to five 
grains, and Dr. Bardsley in still larger doses. M* Miqendie has 
administered it successfully in two cases of atrophy, one of the arm, 
and the other of the kg. patients took six piUs daily of one-eighth 
of a grain. 

Mode of prescribing Brucine. 

Pills of Brucine. 

Take of. Pure brucine ... 12 grains. 

Conserve of roses . . 1 gros. 

Mix accufutely and divide into 24 equal pirn. 

Tineiwre ef Brucine. 

Tike of, Alcohd at 36" • . .1 once. 

Brucine • ... 18 grains* 

From 6 to 34 dnqis may he given in ordinaiy drink. 



Stimulatir^ Mixture. 

Take of. Distilled water . • . 4 onces. 

Very pure brucine * . 6 grains. 

White sugar . • . 2 ^os. 

Mix. — Five groe to be taken night and morning. 

Salle of Brucine. 

Sulphate. This salt crystallizes in long needles, resembling four- 
sided prisms, terminated by extremely delicate pyramids. It is very 
soluble in water aud in alcohol: its taste is exceeding! v bitter. It is 
decomposed by potash, soda, ammonia, baryta, strontian, fime, magnesia, 
morphine, and strychnine. ITie supersulphate crystallizes more readily 
than the neutral salt, and is formed of 

Sulphuric acid . • . 8. 84 . . 5. 

Brucine ... . 91. 16 . . 51. 582. 

Hydrochlorate. This salt crystallizes in four-sided prisms termi- 
nated by an oblique surface. It is not acted upon by the air, and is very 
soluble in water. It is decomposed by sulphuric acid, while the nitric acts 
oaand even destroys the brucine. It consists of 

Acid 5.953 . . 4.575 

Brucine 94.046 . . 72. 5 

The PHOSPHATE is also crystallizable, very soluble, and slightly 
efflorescent: the acetate, tartrate, and oxalate may also be crystal- 
lized. 

The NITRATE is a mass bearing some resemblance to gum. 

The SULPHATE and muriate of brucine being more soluble than 
brucine itself, probably possess certain advantages, and have in all 
likelihood greater activity : they may therefore be employed instead of 
the preparations above described. 

brucia has been tried by the same physician who has contributed so 
much to settle our opinions upon the vaiiie and mode of operation of 
strychnia, and to his work we are indebted for the following cases. 

•'Joseph Andrews, thirty-six years of a^e, a weaver. He had 
laboured under hemiplegia of the nght side ior six months. At the 
time of admission, he complained of entire loss of power, and partial 
diminution of feeling in the right upper and lower extremity. The 
head was by no means free from pain, out the mental faculties did not 
seem to be impaired. Speech so much injured as to be almost unintelli- 
gible. Urine and fmces involuntarily dischaig^ed. Countenance full and 
plump. No emaciation of body. Appetite rather keen. Sleeps toler- 
ably well, pulse seventy-six, of moderate strength. The patient says, 
that the attack occurred ra^er suddenly, but that be had experienced a 
sense of weight and pain in the head for some months previously to its 
^currence. By his own account, he has never been addicted to excess 
in spirituous liquors, or any great irregularity in his general mode of 
living. Twelve ounces of blood was onlered to be removed from the 
naj^ of the neck by cupping ; two ounces of senna mixture to be ex- 
hibited immediately, and r^ieated as the state of the bowels might 
render necessary. August 18. Head feels lighter and more comfortimie 
since the loss of the blood, bowels freely moved by draught, and are now 



regular without the aid of^medi^iue* He was directed to take oue 
graiii of brucia in the form of pill night and moiling. 20tb. No effect 
at present from pill. Let it be taken in the same proportion three times 
in the day. 24th. Does not seem to be at all affected by the alkali. 
Bowels have b^ome confined. Opening draught to be repeated. !^th. 
No twitchings of the extremities at present, rill to be taken four times 
in the course of the day. A scruple of the compound purging powder 
of the house to be given immediately. 31st. Says that the affected leg 
and arm have been twitched considerably during the last two nights, 
almost leading him to suppose that something was alive in them. Bowels 
moved by powder. Api)etite quite voracious. Two grains of brucia to 
be used night and morning, and its effects to be carefully observed. 
September 3rd. His right leg is at times forcibly moved in oed without 
any effort on his part. He imagines that he has already more power in 
the paralytic side than on admission, Bowels rather confined. Pills to 
be continued, and purging powder to be repeated. 6th. Complains now 
of firequent convulsive twitchings in paralytic members, which occur 
mostly in less than an hour after taking the pills. Last night he^was 
suddenly seized with sickness, vertigo^alpitation, and griping in the 
bowels, so that the pill was omitted. This morning he seems quite as 
well as usual. The pills to be continued. 9th. Is now enable of 
raising his right leg in bed and of extending the right arm. Head con- 
tinues free from disturbance. Two grain pill to be taken three times in 
the day. 12Ui. Action of the alkali contmues to increase. He is much 
improved, and is now sitting up in bed. He can point his foot, and 
almost support himself in the erect position with only the aid of his stick. 
Pill to be taken four times in the aay. 15th. Twitchings are now very 
severe. By gently elevating the heel from the bed, the leg is imme- 
diately drawn up towards the thigh. This morning, with bis stick in his 
hand, be made a shift to reach the bed of a fellow-patient. Pill to be 
taken five times daily. 20tb. The two grain pill could not be continued 
five times in the day, os it produced considerable cerebral disturbance. 
October 1st The exhibition of eight grains daily has been continued 
since the last report, and the piuient has gi^ually acquired an increase 
of power over the muscles of the affected limbs. His speech continues 
rather indistinct, and he states that be has experienced some threatening 
of a return of pain in the head. Cupping to the amount of eight 
ounces to be immediatelv adopted. Puls to be continued. Appetite 
excellent liooks cheerful, and has rather gained than lost flesh, 7tli. 
Improves sbwly. Pills taken rc|pilarly with an evident powerful influence 
on the nervous system. Epigptrium has been sligntl;^ painful after 
eating, and also on pressure, during the last two days. Eight leeches to 
be applied to the seat of pain. To continue the pills. I2tli. The pa- 
tient IS so far recovered as to be able to pass from one bed to another. 
He was directed to exert the paralytic members, for epreise seems to 
assist the action of the remedy in promoting a restoration of muscular 
power. Pills to be conttnued. I7m. Much the same as at last rejwwt. 
I1)e pflls still manifost their influence on the system by the continuance 
of the twitchings in the affected membets. ne experienced rather a 
severe fidi on me fisce yesterday bv losing his balance in attemptitig to 
cross the ward. His genmd hmm it much improved. November 2<l. 



During this iutmd, he has rapidly t!n|)roired» having obtained nearly a 
complete return of power and feeling m the right side. As he was 
anxious to leave the hospital, I directed him to be made an out-patient, 
with orders to attend at the Dispensary once in the week. The last 
report entered into my case-book states, ^ that Andrews was discharged 
cured on the 24th November; and that he was able to follow his usual 
employment of weaving.* 

Remarks. — ^In this case, the pain in the head at first complained 
of by the patient, demanded for its removal the abstraction of some 
blood from the neighbourhood of the sensorium, before commencing with 
the alkali. The action of this substance on the system viras analogous 
to that produced by the strychnia, though much milder, for he was capa- 
ble of taking eight grains daily without inconvenience. Shortly after 
the occurrence of convulsive twitchings in the paralytic limbs, marking 
the influence of the remedy upon the system, an evident improvement 
took place, which was progressive, until the patient’s health was com- 
pletely restored. 

"*^Edwaru SHACKtETON, aged forty-one, admitted a home-patient, 
December 4th, 1826, carter. 

“ This patient had experienced for several months a sense of numbness 
in his feet and legs, which ended in complete paraplegia. The lower 
extremities were cold, and his faeces and urine were passed involuntarily. 
Appetite said to be much impaired. Head free from pain. He bad 
been a remarkably stout man, and can assign no other reason for his 
present ailment than fre<iuent exposure to wet and cold. I commenced 
the treatment with the exhibition of a grain and a half of brucia twice 
daily. 16th. No improvement as yet perceptible. Bowels open. To 
take two grains of the alkali three times in the day. January 10th, 1827. 
He is much improved since the last report. He has felt, during the 
last two days, a tingling sensation in the thighs and legs, in about half 
an hour after taking ea^ pill. To continue the use of the alkali in the 
some proportions. 26th. He can now stand erect, and by the aid of 
crutches walk from one ward to another. Appetite better. Pills to be 
taken four limes daily. February 16th. Has much greater power over 
the rectum, bladder, and inferior extremities. The prickling sensations 
have been more severe since the dose of the brucia was increased. To 
continue the pills. March lOth. Daring this interval, he has improved 
considerably in strength. He can walk steadily and finnly, and retain 
both his fmees and urine several hours. Appetite excellent. Pills to be 
continued. 24ih. He appears to be in perfect health. He was accord- 
ingly discharged cured. 

**"The ten cases recorded by Dr. B. have been selected from some 
others, as affording the best evidence of the remedial value of biiicia in 
paralysis. The results of these trials with brucia lead me to recommend 
it as a valuable medicine in that aflection. The action of this alkali upon 
the system is (as before observed) analogous to that of strychnia, but less 
powerful; hence it is a preferable remeefy in paralytic attacks accom^ 
^anied with much cerebral disturbance. When the bnicia is employed, 
It is prudent to commence with a proportion not greater than a grain, 
taken twice daily, which may be cautiously advanced to the exhibition 
of two grains, three or four times in the day. In the case of Andrews, 



which I hare detailed, U appears, that he incapaUe of taking a two# 
grain pill five times daily, without experiencing symptoms of an un* 
pleasant nature. 1 have noticed the same result, too, in some other in- 
stances. Widi respect to the length of time necessary to give the brucia 
fiiir trial in pmlvtic actions, 1 wuld say, from my experience with this 
remedy, that unless a marited advantage accrue from its use in the course 
of five* or mx weeks, it may be very properly laid aside.^* 

There are .vmious other species of strychnos, several of which it would 
seem might well claim admission into our lists of materia medica, such as 
the S. colubrina, S. p$eud4Mfuina, Sic, S. wtawum, the clmring^nut, 
is a valuable plant in Uindostan. Hie pulp of the fruit when ripe is 
eaten by the natives, and the seeds are dned aud sold in every market in 
the East Indies to clear muddy water — a precious quality in a country 
where the water is rarely of a good quality. Hence the common name 
of cUaring-nuti, Tlie natives never drink well-water if they can get pond 
or river water, which is always more or less impure. One of the seeds is 
rubbed very hard for a minute or two round tlie inside of the vessel con- 
taining the water, which is generally an unglazed earthen one, and the 
water left to settle. In a very short time the impurities fall to the 
bottom, leaving the water clear and perfectly wholesome. The nuts are 
constantly carried about by the more provident part of our officers and 
soldiers in time of war, to enable them to purity their water ; they are 
easier to be had than alum, and are probably less hurtful to the con- 
stitution. {Loudon,) 
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FRAXINUS ORNUS, vel ORNUS EUROPvEA. 
. MeOma, or Flowering Ash. 


Class PoLYGAMlA. — Ord. II. Di(£CIA. 




JNTai. Ord. SsMAAiiE, lAn. Jasmijjea, J«««. Oleine, De Cand. 
Oleacex, Bum. 


Gen. Cbar. (Fraxinus.) Hermaph. Calyx 0, or 
4-parted. Corolla 0, or 4i>petalled. Stamens 2. 
PisiU 1. Samara 1 -seeded, lanceolate. — Female. 
Pistil 1, lanceolate. ( Ornus.) Flower united. 

4-parted. Coro/ia 4-petalled. FVutV a winged 
samara of two cells. 

Spec. Char. Leajlets elliptic- oblong, pointed, bluntly 
serrated. Flowers with a corolla. 

S%fn — 'Fraxinus humilior sire altera Theophrasti, minova et tenuiore folio, Bauh, 
Pin, 416. 

Fraxinua florifera, Sarp* Cam, n. 1S.50. 

Fraxinus Ornus, Sp, PI, WilU, r. 4. 1102. ; Sihm FI. Grtcc, Sibth, v, 1. 4. t. 

4 . V. 1. 10.5, t. 36; Ehrh, Pi, Offie, 270. Arb, 160. 

FoaEiON.— Manns, Frina a fleur, Fr. ; Manna, Ttal. ; Manna, Sp, i Manha, 
Ger. ; Turenju^en, Arab.; Shirkh'uht, Hind.; Ornairo, Portug. 


This tree, which resembles our comnipa ash, is a native 

of the warmest p^rts of tluropc. It grows abun^MItljrio Calabria, 
Sicily, and on t|ife hi|^est and most rocky mou^aans of Greece, 
and is one of the most elegant trees that adorn lawns and 
pleasure-^grounds ; flowering in May and June, ^^ur figure of 
this plant was taken from Dr. Sibthorp’s “ Flora one 

of the most splendid botanical works ever publilb^ in this 
country. 

The Oratis Europcea is a low tree, very much branched, and 
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covered with a smooth grey bark. The leaves, which are 
smaller than those of the common ash, stand upon longisti, 
channelled footstalks; are opposite, pinnate, and composed of 
several pairs of leaflets, with a terminal one ; the leaflets are op- 
posite, about an inch and a half long, and three-fourths broad, 
of an oblong shape, pointed at each end, unequally serrated, 
smooth, and of a bright green colour. The flowers are pro- 
duced in loose pantcles at the extremities of the branches, 
flowerstalks are suprade- compound, and scarcely the length 
of the leaves. The segments of the calyx arc ovate; the 
corolla consists of four oblong, linear, pointed petals ; the 
filaments are two, spreading, and supporting large yellow incum- 
bent anthers; the germen is oval, with a very short style, and a 
notched stigma. The capsules are pendulous and compressed, 
and usually contain a single lanceolate cylindrical dark brown 
seed. 

Fig. (A) represents a flower magnified ; (a) the anthers ; (/>) 
the germen ; (c) the capsules. 

Manna is yielded by trees of diflerent families, for althougli 
we are principally indebted to four sjx'cies of ash, F. omus ; F. 
rotmidifolia ; F. ewcelsior ; and F. partijlimi; the larch, fir, 
orange, walnut, willow', mulberry, and the oak, also prcxlucc it. 
At Brian^on, in France, manna is said to be colk*cted from all 
scM'ts of shrubs; and the inhabitants observe that such summers 
as produce it in the greatest quantities, are very fatal to the 
plants. Their walnut-trees produce annually a considerable 
quantity ; but if they happen to yield more than ordinary, they 
usually perish the following winter. From this it ap{Ktars evi- 
dent that manna is the extravasated juice of trees, and that they 
cannot aflTcard to lose it : and what confirms this idea, is their 
secreting so much more when the summers are hot The an- 
cients were accustomed to find it on different species of trees ; 
and tbereftffc inferred that it was something wholly foreign to 
the tree : an error very easily embraced by those who were not 
aware that the nutritive juices of trees arc nearly, if not wholly, 
tlie same. 

** The Manna tree, (Omus Eutoji^ea^ ml Fraxinus Orntrir,) 



says Prof. Cirillo,'*' ‘‘ is common not only in Calabria and Si- 
cily, but also on. the famous mountain Garganus, situated near 
the old town of Sypontum, upon the Adriatic; and is men- 
tioned even by Horace as an inhabitant of that mountain : — 

Aut Aquilonibus querceta Gargani laborant, 

Aut foliis viduantur Omi. 

‘‘ In all the woods near Naples the manna tree is to be found 
very often ; but for want of cultivation it never produces any 
manna, and is rather a shrub than a tree. The method by 
which the manna is obtained from the Ornus, though very simple, 
has been yet very much misunderstood by all those who have 
travelled in tlie kingdom of Naples ; and among other things they 
seem to agree that the best and purest manna is obtained from 
the leaves of the tree ; but tins, I believe, is an opinion taken 
from the ancients, and received as an incontestable observation, 
without consulting nature. I never saw such a kind, and all 
those who are employed in the gathering of the manna know of 
none that comes from the leaves. The manna is generally of 
two kinds ; not on account of the intrinsic quality of them being 
different, but only because they arc got in a different manner. 
In order to obtain the manna, those who have the management of 
the woods of the Omi, in the months of July and August, when 
the weather is very dry and warm, make an oblong incision, and 
take a piece off from the bark of the tree about three inches in 
length, and two in breadth : they leave the wound open, and by 
degrees the manna runs out, and is almost suddenly thickened 
to its proper consistence, and is found adhering to the bark of the 
trees. This manna, which is collected in baskets, and goes under 
the name of manna grtma^ is put in a dry place, because moisture 
and a damp atmosphere will soon dissolve it again. 

“ This first kind is often in large irregular pieces of a brownish 
colour, and frequently is full of dust and other impurities. But 
when the people want to liave a very fine manna, they apply to 
the incision of the bark thin straw, or bits of shrubs, so that 
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" Whether any of these mannas may be the product of the insect, 
which has got the appellation ehermes mannifera, I know not ; but the 
inquiry might be interesting. Major Macdonald Kinneir mentions, in 
his Geographical Memoir of Persia, p. 339, a sort of manna which the 
Persians call guz, and which may be procured in great quantities in 
Ltmristan, and in the district of Khonsar in Irak ; he adds, that it is ob- 
tained from a shmb in appearance like a fennel, about four feet high, and 
is supposed to be produced by small red insects ; these are seen in vast 
numbers under the leaves. Now this I should presume is the substance 
which, witliin the last few years, has engaged the attention of several 
scientific men of the Indian establishments ; such as General Hardwick, 
Captain Edward Frederick, and particularly the admirable Dr. Wallich ; 
the last-mentioned gentleman had only seen the insect which produces 
it in its larva state; though we know that the French entomologist 
Geoifroy had many years ago attributed to a species of ehermes, the 
property of producing, hotli in the larva and pupa state, a sugary 
substance of a white colour; it appears that the animal is about the 
size of a domestic bug, and of a flattened oval fonn. Mr. Hunter in- 
forms us, that the guz seems to project from the abdomen of tim animal 
in appearance like a tail, or bunch of feathers ; but perhaps more resem- 
bling snow than any thing else. The animals are found on certain trees 
in Pefsia and Annenia ; swanning in millions and generating this fea- 
thcry-like substance, till it gets long and drops on the leaves, caking on 
them, and rescinbiing beautiiul bees’ wax : the insects do not destroy the 
leaves they feed on.” 

Medical Phopeuties and Uses. — The medical properties 
of manna are those of a mild cathartic, for which purjx)se it was 
formerly much used in practice. As, however, from one to two 
ounces of this medicine scarcely producing any effect on adults, 
it is now seldom employed alone; but combined with senna, neu- 
tral salts, and other purgatives, is often used to cover their 
taste. It is an innocent purgative in the hands of mothers, who 
frequently give it to their children in doses from one drachm to 
half an ounce dissolved in water ; but, though mild in its opera- 
tion, it is apt to produce flatulence and griping. 

Off. Prep. — Confectio senna?. L E. D. 

Enema catharticuni. 

Enema feetidum. D. 

Syrupus sennse. 1>. 





LIV 

VALERIANA OFFlCt^ALIS. 

. Great TPtti Valerian. 

Close III. Trianduia. — Order I. M^iiKooynia. 

Nat. Ord. AGOKROAT.e, Lin. Dipsace-e, Jusa. Valeeiane.e 
Dc Cand. Valksiamacee, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Corolla monopetalous 5-cleft, gpibbous at 
the base. Seed 1, crowned with a feathery radiating 
pappus. 

Spec. Char. Stamens three. Leaves all pinnate ; 
leafllets lanceolate, serrate, nearly equal. 

— Valeriana .sylvestris major, Ilaii Syn. 200; Gcr, /• ; Park, 122. 

Phu, Column, Phutoh, 112. t, 114. 

Phu parvum, Matth* Valgr, v, i, 37, f, 

Pho germonicum, Fuchu Hist, 857. f, 

V aleriana, n. 210. HalL Hist, v, 1. 91. ^ \ ' < 

V^aleriana officinalis, Lin, Sp, PI, 45; Wilkl, vSv,^7f; 38. Eng, 

Bot,v, 10. t. 698 ; Curf. lAmd.fasc. 6, t. 3; HJkkii Scot, 15 ; Woodv, t, 96. 
Stokes, V, 1, 96. FI, Dun, t, 570, ' 

Puovi NCI ALLY. — Great Wild Valerian; Capon*s^taili Setwalie, 

PoREtCN. — Valeriane ; Valeriane Sauvage, Ft,; Valeriana SUvestre, It.; 
Valerian OJlicinal, Sp. ; Wilde Baldrianwurzel, Ger, ; halderjan, Russ. 
KotUn, Poi.; Fai so, Jap. 


The great wild Valerian, Valeriana q^*»a/is of Linnaeus, or 
Valeriana sylvestris major montana of Bauhin, is a perennial 
indigenous plant, growing on the banks of rivers and ditches, 
and in dry mountainous woods and pastures ; flowering from 
June to August. 

The root of thi^ apedes' of Valerian is composed of several 
long, slender .lijbret^ pf a dusky brown colour, approaching to 
olive, that Issue fiom one head. The stein is erect, furrowed, 
hollow, smooth, and branched; it rises to the height of three or 
four feet. The leaves are of a deep glossy green, serrated, a little 
hairy on the under surface, growing opposite, in pairs on foot- 



stalks, and are all pinnated, but differ in different parts of the 
plant, in the number of leaflets. In the lower leaves there arc 
generally ten pairs; in those on the stem nine; and towards the 
top five or seven only ; hence the leaf, except towards the bottom 
of the plant, is always terminated by an odd leaflet. The radi- 
cal leaves are larger, and stand upon long footstalks ; the jnnncB 
are elliptical, and deeply serrated ; the bracteas, or floral leaves, 
are lanceolate and pointed. The flowers, which are small, and 
of a reddish white colour, are disposed in large dense aggre- 
gates, or corymbiform panicles, at the extremities of the stem 
and branches, and contain both stamens and pistils, whereby 
the present species may at once be distinguished from the 
V. dioha. The calyx is a slight border, subsequently ex- 
panding into a crown for the seed. The corolla is tubular, with 
a protuberance at the base, and divided at the limb into five 
obtuse, somewhat unequal segments. The stamens are three, 
awl-shaped, and support oblong yellow anthers. The germen is 
inferior, oblong, having a thread-shaped style the length of the 
stamens, and terminated by a trifid stigma. The seeds are 
ovate-oblong, compressed, and crowned with a feathery pappus 
of ten rays, — Figs, (a) and (fc) are two views of the corolla 
magnified. 

The V. locusta^ corn salad, or lamb’s lettuce, is sometimes cul- 
tivated in gardens for salad, and of the Officinal Valerian there 
are two varieties ; one growing in w^oods and moist places, the 
other on dry heaths and high pastures. Both sorts have been 
used indiscriminately, but the latter variety is esteemed of far 
greater efficacy than the marshy sort. It is principally distin- 
guished by the leaves being narrower, and of a duller green; and 
by its stronger smell, and more humble growth. 

This plant having till lately been generally regarded as the 
celebrated or Valerian of Dioscorides, has been extensively 
employed as an article of the Materia Mcdica. Dr. Sibthorp, in 
his Greek tour, however, has ascertained that the real plant of 
the ancients is a distinct species, which he has figured and de- 
scribed under the name of Valeriana DmscoriduJ^ It was 

• Sil;thorp H Flora Grarca* odtCCHi by Sir J. K. Siaith, vol. i. t. SJ. 



gathered by the learned author near the river Linyrus in Lycia ; 
and has a much more pungent and more durable, and yet less 
nauseous odour, than the plant here represented.* 

CuLTuaE. — In Derbyshire, Valerian is planted in rows twelve 
inches apart, and the plants six inches asunder. Soon after it 
comes up in the spring, the tops are cut off to prevent its running 
to seed, which spoils it. At Michaelmas the leaves are pulled 
off and given to cattle, and the roots dug up, and cleanly 
washed, and the remaining top is then cut close off, and the 
thickest part slit down to facilitate their drying, which is ef- 
fected on a kiln, after which they must be packed tight and 
kept very dry, or they will spoil. The usual produce is about 
18 cw't. per acre.f 

Qualities, and Chemical Properties. — The leaves have 
a saltish taste, but little or no smell. The roots, particularly 
the mountain sort, are bitter, subacrid, and of an aromatic and 
penetrating odour. The smell of the roots is very alluring to 
cats, and rat-catchers employ it to entice rats, who are also fond 
of it. Trommsdorff has examined the root of the Valeriana Officu 
nalis* It loses three-fourths of its weight by drying. Distilled with 
water it yields a volatile oil, very liquid, and of a greenish white 
colour. Its odour is strong and camphoric ; its specific gravity, 
at the temperature of 77^ is 0,9430 ; its taste is aromatic and 
camphoric, without being acrid. Nitric acid converts it into a 
resinous substance, or, if it be used in a sufficient quantity, into 
oxalic acid. The expressed juice of the roots has a strong odour, 
and is muddy. It lets fall a portion of starch. It contains a 
peculiar substance approaching the nature of extractive, soluble 
in water, insoluble in ether or in pure alcohol. It is precipi- 
tated from water by the salts of lead, silver, mercury, and anti- 
mony. The juice also contains a jxirtion of gum. The roots, 
deprived of this juice, yield a portion of black-coloured resin, but 
consist chiefly of woody fibre . — Jmuiles de Chimie^ t. xx. p. 384. 


• The Gretk VaUtrian, also called Jacoh*$ Ladder, a common ornament in rustic 
j^urdons, must not confounded with the Viderian of Dioscorides. It belonfi^ to 
a tlifferent j^eniis ( Voltnumium,) deriving iu name from the resemblauco its leaves 
bear to the Ofiirinal Valerian, but it baa not been discovered in Greece, 
t l^udon's Kucyclopardiu of Agriculture, p. 



Medical Peoperties and Uses, &c. — Valerian has long 
been esteemed an excellent remedy in various affections of the 
nervous system, especially in hysteria, chorea, and epilepsy ; 
and when those diseases seem to depend rather on increased sus- 
ceptibility than on organic derangement, it is frequently useful. 
Fahricius Columna first discovered its antispasmodic powers, 
having cured himself of epilepsy by the powdered root, when 
many other powerful medicines had failed. 

Dr. Scopoli* relates the case of a young man who having l)c- 
come subject to epilepsy from fright, was shortly cured by tlie use 
of the valerian powder. M. Marchantf has also related many 
cases of its success in the same disease ; and what is remarkable 
and well worthy of our attention is, that his patients voided large 
quantities of worms ; a fact supported by the testimony of others. 
It has been found extremely beneficial in many cases of hysteria, 
and hemicrania, especially when combined with bark, or the 
volatile alkali ; and conjoined with guaiaeum, it is beneficially 
employed for strumous enlargement of glandular structures. 
Dr. Cullen strongly recommends the root of that which has 
grown in a dry calcareous soil for hysterical affections. Dr. 
Withering speaks of it as a useful remedy for habitual costive- 
ness; and, although its a^ierient qualities can no more be relied 
on than its diuretic, or anthelmintic ones, we consider it to be 
among the most powerful of the vegetable antispaunodics. The 
powder is the best mode of administration ; and Lewis justly re- 
marks that its taste is best covered by a suitable addition of mace* 
Dos £•-*>*- When given in substance the dose may be from 9j 
to sj twice or thrice in twenty-four hours: of the ammoniated 
tincture, which is a better preparation than the simple tincture 
made with proof spirit, the dose is from 3j to 5ij. 

Off. Prep. — Tinctura Valermnse. L* D* 

Tinctura Valerianse Ammoniata. L* E. D. 
Extractum Valerianse. D. 

Infusum Valerianfe. D. 


* Hcopoli FU)ra CsrnidicH. 
t llwtoiro de PAcad. Hoy. dot Scieacot, on. 170C>. 





DELPHINIUM STAPHISAGRIA. 

Palmated LarhtpwTf or Staveaacre. 


Class XIII. PoLYANDRiA. — Order III. Tbigynia. 

Nat. Ord. Md]:.ti 81 liqv£, Lin. RAKUNCULACEiS, Jma., 

De Cand.f &c. 

Gen. Char. Calyx irregular, petaloid, deciduous, the 
upper sepal bearing a spur-shaped nectary. Petals 
4, the 2 upper prolonged at the base into appendages 
contained within the spur. 

* * Three-capsuled, 

Spec. Char. Spur very short, pedicels twice as long as 
the flowers, and petioles hairy. Leaves palmate, with 
the lobes obtuse. 

•Syw. — Staphisagrim, Uaxi Hist, 705 j Farfc. 22S*, Cer. Em. 495j Bauh, Pin. 3S4; 
Dod. Pempt, 336 ; Fucks, 784. 

Delpbinium Platani folio, Stapliisagriu dictum, Toum, Jnst, 428 ; Boerh, 
1.301. 

Dclpbiuium Staphisagria, Lin. Sp, PU IVilld, 2. 1226 ; Scop. Cam, 2. n. 652 ; 

irooc/v. 417, t. 154. Sm, FL Gntc, Sihth, -, Stokes, 3, 215. 

FoKtioN.— Fr.; Stajisagria, It. j Piogenta, Sp. ; Stephanskratii 
laus kamer, Ger. 


This handsome plant is a native of Provence, Languedoc, and 
many other parts of tlie south of £uro}ie. It is a biennial, and 
was cultivated here by Gerarde in 1596 ; it flowers from April 
to August. 

Stavesacre grows to the height of one or two feet ; the .stem is 
round, downy, erect, simple, and of a purplish hue. The lower 
leaves are nearly as large as those of the vine, palmated, and 
divided into seven lobes, which are oblong, ovate, veined, 
downy, sometimes acutely indented, and of a pale green colour ; 
tliosc oil the upper part of the stem are gradually smaller, 
usually 54obed, and supported on long downy footstalks of the 



colour of the stem. The flowers are bluish or purplish, sup- 
ported on long footstalks, and form an elegant open spiciform 
raceme at the extremity of the stem. The calyx is petaloid 
and deciduous, the upper sepal extended behind into a long 
tubular spur; the corolla is usually divided into four petals 
placed in front within the row of sepals ; the two superior are 
narrow, small, and at the base drawn out into spurs like that of 
the sepal in which they are both inclosed ; the outer two arc 
roundish and plaited at the edges. The filaments are numerous, 
awUshaped, and crowned with oblong yellow anthers; the ger- 
mens are three, superior, close together, tapering, downy, and 
furnished with short filiform styles, terminated by simple 
stigmas. The three capsules are ovate-oblong, tapering, pointed, 
with one valve opening internally, and contain many rough, 
brown, triangular seeds. The beautiful figure which accom- 
panies this description, we have taken fnnn Sibthorp's cele- 
brated “ Flora Grceca.” Fig. (a) represents the nectary ; (h) 
the stamens ; (c) the capsules. 

The Delphinum Staphisagria is supposed to be the erratic aypia 
of Dioscorides; and from the flower lieing something like a 
dolphin’s head, the generic term is derived from a dol- 

phin. Our climate is too cold for this plant to be commonly cul- 
tivated in the open air. 

Qualities and Chemical PtfoPERxiRs. — The seeds of 
this species of Delphinium are rough and blackish without, and 
of a light yellowish colour within. Their odour is slightly 
foetid ; to the taste they are intensely bitter, acrid and nauseous, 
and when masticated powerfully excite the salivary secretion, 
and inflame the fauces. MM. Lassaigne and Feneulle have disco- 
vered in the stavesacre a vegetable alkali which they have named 
delphinia^ from a supposition that the acrid qualities of the 
whole family depended upon this principle : an opinion, how- 
ever, which has not been confirmed by the analysis of other 
plants belonging to it. 

It is thus obtained: The seeds, deprived of tlieir husks and ground, 
«rc to be boiled in a small iptaiitity of distilled water, and then pressed 
in a cloth ; the decoction is to be filtered, and boiled for n few niimites 



with pure magnesia; it must then be rc-filteretl, and the residuum left 
on the filter ; when well washed, it is to be boiled with highly rectified 
alcohol, which dissolves out the alkali, and, by evaporation, it is ob- 
tained as a white pulverulent substance, presenting a few crystalline 
points. 

It may be obtained also by acting with dilute sulphuric acid on the 
seeds, unshelled but well bruised ; tlje solution is to be precipitated by 
subcarbonate of potash, and the precipitate acted on by alcohol : but, 
obtained in this way, it is very impure. 

Delphine, when pure, is crystalline whilst wet, but, on drying, ra- 
pidly becomes opaque by exposure to air. Its taste is bitter and acrid. 
When healed it melts ; and, on cooling, becomes hard and brittle like 
resin. If heated more highly it blackens, and is decomposed. Water 
dissolves a very small portion of it. Alcohol and ether dissolve it very 
readily. The alcoholic solution renders svrup of violets green, and re- 
stores the blue tint of litmus, reddened by an acid. It forms neutral 
salts with the acids, which are very soluble ; the alkalies precipitate the 
delphine in a white gelatinous state, like alumiiie. 

Sulphate of Delphine evaporates in the air, does not crystallize, but 
becomes a transparent mass like gum. It dissolves in alcohol and water, 
and has a bitter acrid taste. In the voltaic current it is decomposed, 
giving up its alkali at the negative pole. 

Xitrale of Delphine, when evaporated to dryness, is a yellow crys- 
talline mass. If treated with excess of nitric acid, it becomes converted 
into a yellow matter, little soluble in water, but soluble in boiling alcohol. 
This solution is bitter, is not precipitated by potash, ammonia, or lime- 
water, and appears to contain no nitric acid, though itself is not alkaline. 
It is not destroyed by further quantities of acid, nor does it form oxalic 
acid. Strychnine and moq^hia lake a red colour from nitric acid, but 
delphine never. 

Tlie acetate of Delphine does not crystallize, but forms a transparent 
hard muss, bitter and acrid, and rea<Uly decomposed by cold sulphuric 
acid. The oxalate forms small white plates, resembling in taste the 
preceding salts. 

Delphine calcined w'ith oxide of copper gives no other gass than car- 
bonic acid. It exists in the seeds of the stavesacre, in combination with 
malic acid, and in company with the following principles : — I . A brown 
bitter principle, pivcipitaole by acetate of leatl, 2. Volatile oil. 3. 
Fi.xed oil. 4. Albumen. 5. Animalized matter. G. Mucus. 7. Sac- 
charine mucus. 8. Yellow bitter principle, not precipitable by the 
acetate of lead. 9. Mineral salts. — Anmles de Chim, xii. p. 358. 

Poisonous Effects. — Hillefield, as recorded in Orfila, gave 
some infusion of stavesacre to dogs, and the animals died, after 
having had vomitings, involuntary dejections, general trembling., 
accompanied by great debility. Orfila also gave the powdered 
seeds to dogs, which are stated to have died from their effects ; 
but it appears to us that the operation of tying the oesophagus, 
would, of itself, be liable to produce all the symptoms that were 



observed. From its eflbcts when applied to wounds that were 
made in the thighs of dogs, Orfila infers that stavesacre is not 
absorbed, and that it produces local irritatim), and sympathetic 
lesion of the nervous system. 

MsniCAL Pbopkbties and Uses. — Stavesacre seeds pro- 
duce vomiting, drastic purgation, and inflammation, and are 
never administered internally. Formerly they were used as a 
masticatory for tooth-ache ; but they are too acrid to be recom- 
mended even for this purpose. Externally applied they are said 
to be eflicacious in scabies, and fungous ulcerations ; but their 
chief, and most valuable virtue is that of destroying pediculi in 
the head, when mixed and used with hair-powder. 

Delphine has not been employed as a medkanc ; nor arc its 
effects on the animal economy known. 






DAUCUS CAROTA. 

Wild Carrot, 


Ci ^ isY . Pentandria.— Orefer II. Dicsynia. 

Nat. Ord. UMsstLATis, Lin. UMBEi.i.iFBByE, Jtaa. 

Uhbeli<in£, Umbeelacbb, Burn. 

Gen. Char. Fruit elliptic>oblong, compressed trans- 
versely. Aehmia with 4 secondary ridges, with 
single rows of flat prickles, and 5 less prominent pri- 
mary cost 5-topthed. Petals inversely heart-shaped, 
unequal. often separated. 

Spec. CHitfiu . .i9fem bristly. Z.eaue.¥ tripmnate ; leaJUets 
pinnatijl^'*''^ith linear-lanceolate acute segments. 
Involudf% nearly as long as the rays of the umbel. 
Bristles of the fruit slender. Umbels with a solitary 
central abortive coloured flower. 


.St/n. — Daucas rnlgiii^ 5yn. S18 ; Ciu$. Hist* v, 2. 198. 

Daucus, fi* 746, ItalL Hist, v, 1. 326. 

PaithMiea tylTostris teauifolia» Ger. Em, 1028. 1 . ; Park, 902. 

Rivin, Pfntap. Irr, t, 28* 

CaucaliB:;CiVDta« FI, Ang, 114 ; Sti^s Bou Mat. Med, v, 2, 64, 
PimtinncB^imaUcst^ Ftt'ch% Hist. 684./. 

Dauctts CavaiA, Tjin. Sp. PI, 348 ; Willd, v, 1. 1389 ; FI, Brit, 300 ; Eng, 
Jiot, V, 17 , Woodv, 1. 161 ; Mart. Rust, t, 88; Hook, Scat, 88. 

PaoviNciALtY^fTiU Carrot. Bird*s N«it. Bee^t Nest, 

Fobkiok. — 6ani<la« Fr«; Carota, Ital.; Zanaharia, Span.; Karotte, Mohre, 
Ger. ; Peen, Dtib&li ; Mind.; Morkaw, Haas. ; Marektw, PoU 


In its wild state, the a common weed in this country, 

growing by road sides, especially in a gravelly or chalky soil ; 
and is known by the name of Bird's-nest, from the appearance of 



the umbels as they approach maturity. It is a biennial plants 
flowering in June and July ^ and ripening its seeds in September. 

The root of the Wild Carrot is slender, dry, somewhat woody, 
of a yellowish colour, and aromatic. The root of the Garden 
Carrot, which is reckoned only a variety, is succulent, commonly 
of a yellow or an orange colour, and is universally known as an 
article of domestic economy. The stem of the wild sort is about 
two feet high, erect, furrowed, branched, and hairy. The 
leaves are alternate, on broad footstalks, bipinnate, of a dark 
green colour, and hairy, especially beneath. The umbels, which 
terminate the long, leafless branches, are solitary, large, and, as 
they approach maturity, the external rays become incurved, 
which renders the inner surface of the umbel concave like a 
bird’s-nest. Both umbels are many-rayed, and consist of flowers 
that are small, and generally white, except the abortive ones 
in the centre of the umbel, where they have a purple or reddish 
hue. The general involucre is composed of many-winged, or 
pinnatifid leaves, shorter than the umbel ; the partial ones undi- 
vided, or sometimes 3-cleft. The petals are unequal, radiate, 
and obcordate. The achenia are in pairs, ovate, and rough, with 
rigid bristles. — Fig. (a) a floret somewhat magnified, to show 
the stamens, and a single ray of the umbel, with the involucre ; 
(i) an achenium. 

The Carrot is supposed to be the (rra^vtroQ dypioc of Dioscorides, 
and Pliny, in speaking of it, book xxv. c. 9, says, that the 
finest kinds were, in his days, those of Candia and Achaia. 
Celsus refers also to the seeds of another species of Carrot, as an 
ingredient in the celebrated Mithridate, that secured the body 
against the effects of poison. 

It is generally allowed that the cultivated Carrot is a variety of 
the wild ; but although Miller endeavoured to improve the latter 
kind, by growing it in different soils, he was never able to effect 
his purpose : it is therefore probable that .we are indebted for our 
delicious vegetable to an accidental growth from seed, or to a fo- 
reign supply ; Carrots having been used in the reign of Elizabeth, 
at which time the utility of gardens was just beginning to be 
felt, and their stock supplied from abroad. They arc cultivated 



in the Mahratta and Mysore countries, where they are very fine, 
and much eaten by the inhabitants. 

Culture. — Several varieties,*' says Mr. Patrick Neill, 
‘^are cultivated, particularly the orange carrot, with a large long 
root of an orange-yellow colour ; the early horn and the late horn 
carrot, of both which the roots are short and comparatively 
small ; and the red or field carrot, which acquires a large size. 

‘‘ Carrots are sown at two or three different seasons. The first 
sowing is made as early perhaps as new year^'s day, or at any 
rate before the first of February, on a warm border or in front 
of a hothouse. Some employ a gentle hotbed for this first crop ; 
while others only hoop over the border, and cover it with mats 
during frost. The main crop of carrots is put in in March or 
April ; and in June or J uly a small bed is sown to afford young 
carrots in the autumn months. In some places a sowing is made 
a month later, to remain over winter, and afford young carrots 
in the following spring. These, however, often prove stringy, 
but they are useful in flavouring soups. In light early soils, it 
is better that the principal crop should not be sown sooner than 
the end of April or beginning of May ; for in this way the at- 
tacks of many larvae are avoided. For the early crops the horn 
carrot is best ; for the principal crops, the orange variety is pre- 
ferred, but the red is ^so much cultivated. 

The fruits having many forked hairs on their borders, by 
which they adhere together, are rubbed between the hands with 
some dry sand, so as to separate them. On account of their light- 
ness, a calm day must be chosen for sowing; and the seeds 
should be trodden in before raking. They are sown either broad- 
cast, or in drills a foot apart. When the plants come up, several 
successive hoeings are given; at first with a three-inch, and 
latterly with a six-inch hoe. The plants are thinned out, either 
by drawing young carrots for use, or by hoeing, till they stand 
eight or ten inches from each other, if sown by broad-cast, or 
six or seven inches in line. The hoeing is eitlier performed only 
in showery weather, or a watering is generally given after the 
operation, in order to settle the earth about the roots of the 
plants left. 
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‘‘ Carrots thrive best in H^it ground, with a mixture of sand. 
It should 1)6 delved very deep, or even trenched, and at the same 
time well broken with the spade. If the soil be naturally shah 
low, the late horn carrot is to be preferred to the orange or red. 
When manure is added to carrot ground, it slmuld be buried 
deep, so that the roots may not reach it, else they are apt to be- 
come forked and diseased. In general it is best to make carrots 
the second crop after manuring. From the Scottish Horticul- 
tural Memoirs, however, (vol. i. p. 129,) we learn, that pigeons’ 
dung, one of the hottest manures, far from injuring carrots, pro- 
motes their health, by preventing the attacks of various larvae. 

Carrots are taken up at the approach of winter, cleaned and 
stored among sand. They may be built very firm by laying them 
heads and tails alternately, and packing with sand. In this 
way, if frost be excluded from the storehouse, they keep per- 
fectly well till March or April of the following year. Some per- 
sons insist that the tops should be entirely cut off* at the time of 
storing, so as effectually to prevent their growing ; while others 
wish to preserve the capability of vegetation, though certainly 
not to encourage the tendency to grow. 

“ From old Parkinson we learn, that carrot leaves were in his 
day thought so ornamental that ladies wore them in place of 
feathers. It must be confessed that the leaves are beautiful. If 
during winter a large root be cut over about three or four inches 
from the top, and be placed in a shallow vessel with water, over 
the chimney-piece, young and delicate leaves unfold themselves 
all around, producing a very pretty appearance, enhanced no 
doubt by the general deadness of that season of the year.^ 

Qualities and Chemical Properties. — The seeds of 
the wild carrot are aromatic, both in taste and odour. Water 
digested on them becomes impregnated with the latter quality, 
but it extracts little of their taste. They yield a yellowish 
essential oil, and give out all their virtues to spirit. M. Braco- 
not has recently discovered a new acid, named pectic acid, 
which is universally diffused in all vegetables. The following is 
the method of preparing pectic acid from carroU The roots 
being well washed, are reduced to a pulp by mean.s of a grater. 



The juice is pressed out, and the grounds repeatedly washed 
with filtered rain-water, till the water passes out colourless. 
With these grounds, and a certain quantity of water, a semi- 
liquid pap is made, into which is stirred a solution of potash or 
soda of commerce, rendered caustic, in quantity sufficient to 
maintain in the liquor, till the end of the operation, a slight ex- 
cess of alkali, perceptible to the taste. The mixture is imme- 
diately exposed to heat, and made to boil, till, on taking out 
with a tube a portion of the thick resulting liquor, it coagulates 
entirely into a jelly with an acid. The boiling liquor is then 
strained through linen. The mass is washed with rain-water, 
containing no sulphate of lime, and the liquors, which are thick 
and mucilaginous, are added together, and will form into a jelly, 
if allowed to cool. The solution of this pectate is decomposed 
with a little muriate of lime, diluted with a great deal of water. 
By this means, we obtain an extremely abundant transparent 
jelly of insoluble |x;ctate of lime, which it is easy to wash well 
upon a linen cloth. This combination is boiled for some minutes 
with water, acidulated by a little muriatic acid, which dissolves 
the lime with the starch. The whole is afterwards thrown upon 
a linen cloth, and the pectic acid is obtained, and may be 
washed with the greatest facility with pure water. 

The proportions of the ingredients are 50 parts of carrots, 300 
parts of water, and one part of potass. Pectic acid in jelly 
liquifies with extreme facility on the affusion of a few drops of 
iimmonia. The solution, evaporated to dryness, gives a residue, 
a sulvpectate of ammonia, which swells up extremely in distilled 
water, dissolves in it, and thickens a great quantity of that 
liquid. 

It is remarkable how small a quantity of this salt can commu- 
nicate to great quantities of sugared w^ater the property of 
gelatinizing. M. Braconot dissolved, in a quantity of warm 
water, one part of this salt, produced from the root of the tur- 
nip. He dissolved some sugar in the liquor, and then added an 
infinitely small quantity of the acid ; a moment after, the whole 
had formed into a mass of trembling jelly, of the weight of three 
hundred parts. The inventor has prepared, by these means, 
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aromatized jellieS} perfectly transparent and colourless, very 
agreeable to the taste and to the eye. This acid is also obtained 
from fruits, and may be used in the preparation of jellies. When 
it is wished, for example, to make a lemon jelly, one part of the 
acid in jelly, well drained, is mixed with three parts of distilled 
water ; and to these, a small quantity of a dilute solution of pure 
potash and soda is added, till the acid is dissolved and saturated. 
This solution is exposed to heat, and three parts of sugar are 
dissolved in it, a small portion of sugar being previously rubbed 
on the rind of a lemon. A small quantity of very diluted mu- 
riatic or sulphuric acid is added to the liquor to decompose the 
pectate; the mixture being agitated, acquires consistency, and 
forms into a jelly a short time afterward. 

One of the most valuable properties that the author has dis- 
covered in the soluble pectates is, that they may be considered 
as the most certain antidotes in cases of poisoning by the me- 
tallic salts, with the exception of corrosive sublimate, nitrate of 
silver, and emetic tartar. 

Medical Properties and Uses.— The seeds of Carrot are canni- 
native and somewhat diuretic ; and by Schroder, and others, have been 
recommended for obstructed menses, flatulent cholic, hiccough, dysentery, 
chronic coughs, gravel, &c. Cullen found them of no efficacy in the 
latter disease, and they appear to be of little use, excepting as correctors of 
flatulency. Dr. Ainslie, in his elaborate work, informs us that the Ara- 
bians, place the root of the Carrot amongst their Mobehyet, Aphrodi- 
siaca, a proof that they never could have sup{>08ed them to be indi- 
gestible; which they certainly are not, if they be young, and well 
boiled. Bergitis informs us that the expressed and inspissated juice is 
sweet, approaching to the nature of honey, but not cryslallizablc : and 
Morcgraf recommends recent roots to be cut, well washed, and beaten into 
a pulp ; the juice of which is to be expressed through a sieve, and 
inspissated to the consistence of honey, when it may be used at table 
instead of sugar, and will be found a useful remeily for infantile and con- 
sumptive coughs, and for worms. The root, beaten into a pulp, forms an 
excellent antiseptic poultice for cancerous and ill-conditioned sores, 
especially when combined with hemlock. The dose of the bruised seed 
is from 3 j. to or more. 
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LVII 


PUNICA GRANATUM. 

Common Pomegranate Tree. 

Class IcosANDRiA. — Order 1. Monogynia. 

Nat. Ord. PoHACEiB^ Lin. Mirim, Juss. 
Mybtaceje, De Cand. GBANATit;E, D. Dm. 

Gen. Char. Calyx 5-cleft, superior. Petals 5-7. Fruit 
a Balausi, many-celled and many seeded. 

Spec. Char. Leaves lanceolate. S’few arborescent. 

■•"'y 

5^ii,.-.Malus Granata give Puiiica, Ger. Em* 1450. 

Malus Punica sylyestris 6t sativa, BauA. Pin, 438 ; Bait. Hut, 1462, 

Malua Punica, Cumer, Epit, 130, 131* 

Malus Punica ay lyc^tria, siv© Balaustnim, Park. Theatr, 1511. 

Punica spinosa, n« 1098. Hail, HUt,; Du Ilamel Traite des Arbr^f t, 2. 193. 
Punica Granatum, Sp, PI. Wiltd, 2 . 981 ; Lamarck Jllustr, 415 ; Sm, FI, 
Grmc, Sibth, v, 1. 476 ; Woodv. t. 58 ; Stokest 3. 84. 

Foreign . — Jje Granadierf Fr. ; Porno Granato, It. ; Granado^ Span. ; Romeira, Port.; 
Oranatbaumt Ger.; Granatboomt Dutch.; Granatniky Russ.; Bummun, Arab. 
Andr. Hind. 


The Punica Granatum is a native of the southern parts of 
Europe, of Arabia, Japan, Persia, and Barbary, and is much 
grown in India and Ceylon. Mr. Crawford says, that in the 
Indian Archipelago it is found only in a cultivated state, and 
that the finest fruit is brought into Upper India, from Eastern 
Persia; while Olivier, in bis travels in the Ottoman Empire, 
informs us that those of Ghemlek are the finest in Turkey. 
It has also been introduced into the West Indies from Europe, 
and bears fruit of a very superior description. It blossoms 
luxuriantly in our own country^ but% as the flowers are generally 
monsters, fruit is seldom met with, and never of a proper flavour. 
By the Romans it was called the Punic Apple, because it is a 
Carthaginian plant, and a native of most countries from the 
north of Africa to Home. The tree was hence well known to 



the ancients, and Venus is fabled to have planted the first in 
Cyprus. It is said by Theophrastus to inhabit the same spots 
that the myrtle does, but although it is still found in Macedonia, 
the latter plant is not to be seen with it. According to Dier- 
bach it was esteemed by Hippocrates ; and Pliny refers to it 
in the following terms : Interior Africa ad Garamantas usque, 
et deserta palmarum magnitudiqe, et suauitate constat, nobilibus 
maxime circa delubrum Hammonis. Sed circa Carthagineni 
Punicum malum cognomine sibi vindicat.' —lib. xiii. ch. 19, 
p. 197. 

This tree rises to the height of eighteen or twenty feet ; it is 
covered with a brownish bark, and is divided into many slender 
branches, which are armed with spines. The leaves are opjxv 
site, or temate, about three inches long, sessile, wavy, entire, 
oblong or lance-shafied, pointed at both ends, and of a bright 
green colour, destitute of dots, and without marginal veins. 
The flowers are large, of a rich scarlet colour, solitary, or two 
or three together ; and are produced at the extremities of the 
young branches, from June to September. The calyx is tur- 
binate, thick, fleshy, of a fine red colour, and divided into five 
acute segments, which are valvate in estivation. The corolla 
is composed of five large roundish wrinkled petals, rather spread- 
ing, and of a scarlet colour. The stamens are indefinite and 
perigynous, the filaments capillary, furnished with oblong yellow 
anthers, 2-celled, and bursting in front by two chinks. The 
gennen is inferior, roundish, with a simple style, the length of 
the stamens, and capitate papulose stigma. The fruit is as big 
as an orange, globular, somewhat compressed, and indehiscent; it 
contains*numerou8 angular, exalbuminous seeds, each enveloped 
in a distinct very juicy rose-coloured pulp, and is crowned with 
the limb of the calyx, and covered with a thick tawny coriaceous 
rind, which is the calydne tube« The balaust is divided into two 
chambers by spurious transverse dissepiments. The upper cham- 
her is 5 or 9-eeUed, the lower 3-celled. The placent® of the upjier 
division of the fruit reach from the parictes to the centre ; those 
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of the lower proceed irregularly from the bottom of the fruit. 
The embryo is oblong with a short straight radicle, and foliace- 
ous, spirally convolute colytedons. Fig. (a) represents a section 
of the flower; (6) a single stamen, with its anther. 

Qualities and Chemical Pbopekties. — The flowers 
{Balawtra of the ancients*) are of a beautiful red colour, 
nearly inodorous, but somewhat of a styptic taste. The juice, 
which is contained in the membranous cells, exhales a vinous 
smell, when fresh ; it is of an agreeable subacid flavour, is re- 
freshing, and contains a great deal of mucilage, united to a little 
tannin. The bark of the fruit has been used for making leather, 
and, besides mucilage, it contain a volatile oil, and tannin. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — The pulp of the fruit 
may be eaten by patients who are suffering from the thirst of 
ardent fever ; and combined with sugar, or honey, is very re- 
freshing. By some it is said to be diuretic. “ The Hindoo 
doctors prescribe it, combined with saffron, when the habit is 
pretematurally heated. The bark of the fruit is a powerful as- 
tringent, and as it readily gives out its properties to water, it has 
been strongly recommended by Dr. Cullen as a medicine of 
which we may frequently make use for relaxation of the gums 
and throat, for chronic diarrhoea, blenorrhagia, prolapsus of the 
rectum or uterus, &c. It is also prescribed with considerable 
benefit in those profuse perspirations which accompany the last 
stages of phthisis pulmonalis, and in the colliquative diarrhoea, 
which is so distressing a symptom towards the close of the dis- 
ease. The flowers possess the same virtues, but in a milder 
degree. 

The Mahometan physicians consider the bark of the root to be 
a specific in cases of tape- worm and it is probable that they 
lK)rrowed their knowledge from Avicenna, who is said to be their 
favourite author. They boil two ounces of the fresh bark, in a 


* Flos bulnuHtrum vocatum, I't metliciuis kUiueus, et tin^j^oudis vestibus, ijuarurti 
color iridc iionioii accopiu-— ^ <’• 
t Vide AiHalie’a Mutoria hidicu, voL i. p 



pint and a half of water, till half (Mily of that quantity remains ; 
of this, when cold, a wine-glassful is prescribed every half-hour, 
till the whole be taken. It occasionally produces a little nausea, 
says Dr. Ainslie, but seldom fails to destroy the worm, which is 
soon passed. Celsus also refers to the same practice. And we 
should suppose that M. Gomez, a Portuguese physician, who 
has written a treatise on the subject, is indebted to one of these 
sources for the suggestion. This gentleman has detailed sixteen 
cases of its successful employment, and since M. Merat has 
translated bis work, and published it in the sixteenth volume of 
the Journal CompUmmtaire^ its efficacy has been confirmed by 
numerous experiments. Amongst others, M. Bourgeoise has 
recorded many interesting facts upon the subject, in the Biblio- 
th^ue Medicale, (Dec. 1824,) and calculates that he has 
relieved thirty-four cases. 

Vegetable broth and spare diet are prescribed until the decoction be 
given. The evening before the medicine is taken^ it is usual for the 
patient to take an ounce and a half, or two ouncet of castor oil, with an 
equal quantity of syrup of lemons. 

Decoction of the Bark of Pomegranate Root, 

Take of fresh, but dry bark of the root of the pome- 
granate (bruised) . . 2 ounces. 

Common water ... 2 pints. 

" Macerate without beat twenty-four hours, then boO gently until it be 
reduced to one pmt, and strain. 

'* This quantity of decoction is to be taken in three doses, one every 
half-hour, or every three-quarters of an hour. 

" Usudly in an hour, seldom so long as two hours after the third dose, 
the tenia is brought away entire, wound up into a ball, and strongly 
knotted in many places. 

Sometimes the first and the second doses are rejected from the 
stomach ; notwithstanding which the third dose must be taken. It has 
been stated that the memcinc given in the manner described may pro- 
duce smious consequences. 

“ M. Boai|[e(Hse, who gave it always in this manner, has never ob- 
served any thing which has induced him to give a less quantity : he has 
even used it in a stronger dose. If the tenia should not come away in 
an entire state, the vermifuge decoction should be repeated the following 
day." {Maj^iPt Fomauary.) 
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ARTEMISIA ABSINTHIUM. 


Comnnsm TV wmwood. 


Class XIX. STNGBNEsiA.— Orrferll. Polyg-soferf. 

Nat Ord. ColtPosiTXy y, diaandecB, Lin. CobyHbifer^) 
Juss. De Vandt, &c. Astebime, Cobyhbiaceb;, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Receptacle either naked or hairy. Invo~ 
liicre imbricated* with roundish converging scales. 
Florets of the ray subulate, entire ; fruit inferior, and 
crowned with a membranaceous pappus. 

* * * Erect, herbaceous. 

Spec. Char. Leaves hi- or tri-pinnatifid, clothed with 
a close silky down ; the segments lanceolate. Capi- 
tiUa drooping, hemispherical. Receptacle hairy. 

Syn . — Absmiliiqai Ittifolium sive posticum, Ger. Em, 1096. 

Absinthium Tulgare^ Raii, Syn. 188 ; Park, 98 ; Fuchs, HiUk Uf. ; 
Absinthium, ^atth v. 2, 47,/. ; Camer, Spit, ' 

Absinthiam, n, 124 ; Hist, v, 1. 53. ^ 

Artemisin Absinthiam* Lin, Sp, PI, 1188; Willd, v,3, 1844; H, Brit. 864; 
Eng, Sot, v> 18; t, 1230 ; Hook, Scot, 239 ; Woodv. t, 120, ^ 

Foreign.* — Absinthe eommun. Ft, ; Assentio, It. ; Artemisio ajengo, Sp. ; W^mmikp 
Ger,} Aisem, Dtitch; Polin, Russ.; Van, 


Common WonawSod, which, Dr. Thomson justly bbaerve%* 
is the only species of Artemisia that deserves j;o lytaii^ in 
the list of materia medio8| is an indigenous perennial ^dast, 
growing naturally in Araste places, and by road sides; flowering 
in August. In the Neighbourhood of London, it is extensively 
cultivated for medical use, but wild specimens are more power- 
ful than garden ones. At Mitcham, in Surrey, it is a good deal 


London Dispensatory, 3d edit. p. 1&2. 


grown for the seed, which is sold to the rectifiers of British spi- 
rits ; and in Scotland, the distillers of great-still whiskey some- 
times employ it in place of hops, and for their use, small fields 
of it are occasionally sown. 

The root is woody and branched, with numerous fibres below. 
The stems rise one or two feet high; are branching, erect, 
striated, leafy, and panicled at top. Every part of the herb is 
covered with a close silky down, and has a peculiar strong aro- 
matic odour. The lower leaves are bipinnate, on long foot- 
stalks ; the upper pinnatifid, or digitated, on shorter footstalks, 
with broadish, entire, obtuse segments. The corymbs are erect, 
and the flowers stalked, drooping, hemispherical, of a yellow 
colour, and accompanied by entire, oblong bracteas. The invo- 
lucre is imbricated and roundish. The florets of the disc are 
numerous, perfect, tubular, 5-lobed ; those of the radius few, 
and destitute of stamens. The filaments are five, short, and 
united by their anthers into a 6-toothed tube. The germen is 
small, with a large recur\^ed style and cloven stigma. The 
achenia are small and obovate. The receptacle is convex, and 
clothed with fine white silky hairs. Fig. (a) represents tlie in- 
volucre magnified to show the scales; (b) a section of the recep- 
tacle with a perfect flower ; (c) the pistil and germen ; (d) the 
corolla spread to show the insertion of the stamens. 

Qualities and Chemical PuoFEaTiEs. — Common Worm- 
wood has a strong fragrant odour, and an intensely bitter, 
nauseops taste. These qualities are most remarkable in the 
fresh leaves, which lose part of their disagreeable smell by dry- 
ing. The flowers are nearly as bitter as the leaves, but less 
nauseous; the roots are warm and aromatic, without the bitter- 
ness of the other parts of tlie plant. The leaves, and flowering 
tops, are the parts directed for medical purposes; and their 
peculiar virtues may be extracted either by water or by alcohol. 
JBesides the resinous matter, in which the bitter quality more 
immediately resides, the herb contains extractive, some earthy 
and saline matters, and an essential oil, which is not in tlie 
least bitter. By long boiling the essential oil is dissipated, and 
the bitter is obtained entire. An infusion of the herb gives to 



water an olive tinge, which is slowly changed to black by the 
salts of iron ; and superacetate of lead throws down a yellowish 
green flocculent precipitate. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Wormwood is one of 
the most popular stomachics, and possesses the properties of the 
class of bitters in a considerable degree ; but it is inferior in 
medicinal powers to gentian, chamomile, quassia, and many 
others. It is regarded as anthelmintic, slightly tonic, and, in an 
inconsiderable degree, diuretic. It is an ingredient in the 
Decoctum pro Fomento of the older editions of the London 
Pharmacopseia, usually termed Fotus communis^ which is made 
by boiling an ounce of dried chamomile, dried wormwood, dried 
southernwood, and half an ounce of bay-leaves in six pints of 
water. The chief use of wormwood is in dyspepsia, and hypo- 
chondriacal affections ; and it has at different times acquired a 
high reputation for its efficacy in intermittents, gout, scurvy, jaun- 
dice, and dropsy. Like all other bitters, it has been of service in 
calculous complaints, and is an ingredient in the once celebrated 
Portland powder for the cure of gout. Haller* extols its powers 
as a stomachic, and recommends it as a preventive of the fits of 
gout, for which purpose it is said to have been advantageously 
employed by the Emperor Charles V. The extract is nearly 
a simple bitter, and may be administered in doses of gr. x. 
to 9j, two or three times a day. The essential oil is recom- 
mended by Hoffman as an antispasmodic, and anodyne; and 
by Boerhaave in tertians ; but modern practice supplies more 
effectual remedies. The vegetable alkali of the shops was for- 
merly procured from this herb, and called salt of wormwood ; 
and some have supposed that saline draughts made with it, sit 
more easy on the stomach than those in which the common salt 
of tartar is used. 

Dose. — In substance, 9j. to ^ss. ; of the infusion, made by 
macerating, 5vi. of the herb in |xij. of water, |j. to ^iss. 

Off. Peep. — Eostractum AbsinthiL D. 


* Holler Hist. Stirp. Indig. Helvet. tom. 1, p. 54. 



ARTEMISIA SANTONICA . — Tartarian Southern- 
wood. 

PI.S8. 


♦* Procumbent before flowering. 

Spec. Char. Stem-leaves pinnate, linear, multifid, 
smooth. Branches undivided. Flowers 1-ranked, 
reflexed. Capitula with five florets. 

— Sementina, Ger. Em. 1100. 

Semen Sanctumi Loh, Jc, 758. 

Absinthium Santonicum Alezandrinum, Bauh, Pin, 139 ; Raii. Hist, 368 ; 
Park, 132. 

Absinthium Seraphium iEgyptium et semen Sanctum, Camer, EpU, 457. 
Artemisia Santonica, Sp, PL Willd,; Woodv, 335. 1. 123. 

Foreign. — Semntine^ Fr. ; Sanionico, It ; SartarUches Beyfiis. 


This species of Artemisia is a native of Tartary, and Persia ; 
and is reported to have been cultivated in England by Miller, 
in 1768. It flowers from September till November. 

The root is perennial, and woody. The stem is two feet high 
or more; round, panicled, erect, and somewhat hoary. The 
leaves on the upper part of the stem and branches are small, 
sessile, linear, entire, and undivided; the lower ones pinnate, 
much cut, linear, of a pale green colour above, and hoary be- 
neath. The flowers are roundish, pale brown, solitary, and 
placed in alternate spikes or racemes upon short footstalks, and 
are all directed the same way. In the fruiting plant the branches 
are erect, and lose their, hoariness. The involucre is composed 
of numerous narrow imbricated scales. The florets of the disc 
are hermaphrodite ; those of the radius female ; and both, in 
their situation and structure, agree with the preceding species. 
The receptacle is naked. 

Qualities. — This species of Artemisia very much resem- 
bles common wormwood in its chemical and sensible qualities. 



It has a strong disagreeable odour; and when chewed, first 
warms the tongue, and then leaves a sensation of cold. The 
seeds, both of this and of the Artemisia judaica^ are brought 
from the Levant, and sold under the name of worm-seed. 

Medical Pkoperties. — The seeds of this plant, known 
by the name of Semina Santmica^ were formerly much used for 
the expulsion of worms, but have given place to anthelmintics 
more deserving of notice. They have likewise been supposed 
to possess einmenagogue powers. Bergius says, “ Puelloe cui- 
dam decenni, vermibus conflictanti, semina santonica exhibui, 
sed per illud tempos, quo iis utebatur, menses fluxerunt, qua 
re cognita, usum eorundem dissvasi, unde ctiam fluxus sponte 
cessavit.*” When employed as an anthelmintic, from twenty 
grains to one dram, to an adult, may be given in syrup or 
treacle, combined with small doses of the sulphate of iron, two 
or three times a-day, interposing a cathartic. 


ARTEMISIA ABROTANUM. — Common Southern- 
wood. 


* Shrubby erect 

Spec. Char. Upper leaves setaceous, pinnatifid ; lower 
ones bipinnate ; stem very branching, shrubby. 

Syn.— Abrotanum mas, Ger. Em, 1105; Uaii, Hist, 371 ; Dodon, Pempt, 21. 
Abrotanum mas vulgare, Park, Theatr, 92. 

Abrotanum mas angustifolium majus, Bank, Pin. 136 ; Tourn, Inst, 459 ; 
Duham. Arb, 20. t, 4. 

Artemisia Abrotanum, Sp, PU Willd. v, 3. 1815 ; Woodv, v, S. 1 . 119. 
Foreign. —A6rot(muin, Lat. ; UAurme Ses Jardins, Citronelle Anronne, Ft, ; 
Abrotano, Ital.; Limbriguera, Sp.; Stabwurte, Eberaute, GartenwurZf Ger. 


This species of Artemisia is a perennial under-shrub, a native 
of Syria, China, Siberia, Italy, Camiola, and Montpellier. In 



England, it was cultivated by Gerarde in 1596, and probably 
much earlier. Although it sustains no injury from our ordinary 
winters, it seldom flowers. 

The root is woody and fibrous. The stem rises two or three 
feet in height; is branching, and covered with an ash-grey 
bark. The leaves are alternate, doubly and irregularly pinnate, 
and stand upon long footstalks. The leaflets are linear, very 
narrow, entire, concave on the upper surface, concave below; 
tomentose, and of a pale green colour. The flowers, which are 
in close upright spikes at the extremities of the branches, are 
small, numerous, and of a pale yellow colour. The seeds are 
naked and solitary. 

Southernwood is called in Greek Afiporopov^ which is vari- 
ously derived from ajSpoTov^ inhumanum^ bitterer than wormwood ; 
from aPputTov^ cibo inutile^ unfit for food ; to irpoc aPpov 
Kai anaXop from the delicacy and softness of its appear- 

ance ; or from ocPpog^ and ropoc, on aPpwc reiperat^ because it is 
extended, or grows in a very lax manner. 

Qualities. — The herb, which is the part used in medicine, 
is exceedingly grateful in odour to most persons, and there are 
few cottage-gardens in which it is not to be found. The taste 
is pungent, bitter, and somewhat nauseous; it depends on an 
essential oil, and a small portion of resinous matter, soluble in 
proof spirits ; the tincture thus formed is of a fine green colour, 
and contains the active properties of the plant in an eminent 
degree. The infusion is of a pale brown colour, possesses a 
slight bitter taste, strikes a black colour with the sulphate of 
iron, and precipitates the acetate of lead. Six pounds of the 
fresh tops yield about a dram of essential oil, of a bright 
yellow colour, and an odour resembling that of the plant. 

Medical Peoperties and Uses. — ^^Southernwood agrees 
in its medical properties with the other species of Artemisia, 
but is more disagreeable ; and as it possesses no advantages over 
either the common or the sea wormwoods, it is never prescribed 
in modern practice. A decoction of the herb was formerly 
employed externally in fomentations ; it has also been used under 
the form of ointment and lotion for some cutaneous eruptions, 



and for preventing the hair from falling oiF. In the days of 
Gerarde, Southernwood was highly extolled in a variety of dis-' 
eases, and the following extract from his Herbal will at least 
afford amusement : — “ The tops, flowers, or seed, boiled or 
stamped raw with water and dranke, helpeth them that cannot 
take their breath without holding their necks straight up, and 
is a remedie for the crampe, and for sinewes shrunke and drawne 
togither; for the sciatica also, and for them that can hardly 
make water, and it is goode to bring down the termes. It 
killeth wormes and driveth them out ; if it be drunke with wine, 
it is a remedie against deadly poisons. Also it helpeth against 
the stinging of scorpions and fielde spiders, but it hurteth the 
stomake. Stamped and mixed with oile, it taketh away the 
shiuering cold that cometh by the ague fits, and it heateth the 
body if it be anointed therewith before the fits do come. It is 
goode for inflammations of the eies, with the pulpe of a rosted 
quince, or with crums of bread, and applied pultis>wise. The 
ashes of burnt southernwood with some kind of oyle that is 
of thinner parts, as of Palma Cbristi, Radish oyle, oyle of sweet 
Marierome, or Organic, cureth the pilling of the haire, and 
raaketh the beard to grow quickly ; being strowed about the 
bed, or a fume made of it vpon hot embers, it driveth away ser- 
pents ; but if a branch be laid vnder the bed’s head, they say 
that it prouoketh venerie. The seeds of Southernwood made 
into powder, or boiled in wine and drunke, is good against the 
diflicultie and stopping of vrine; it expelleth, wasteth, con- 
sumeth, and digesteth all colde humours, tough slime, and 
flegme, which do usually stop the spleene, kidneies, and bladder. 
Southernwood drunke in wine, is good against all venome and 
poison. The leaves of Southernwood boiled in water vntil they 
be soft, and stamped with barley and barrowes grease vnto the 
forme of a plaister, dissolueth and wasteth all colde humours 
and swellings, being applied or laide thereto.” 

Dose.— I n substance, the dose may be from 3j to 



ARTEMISIA MARITIMA.— Sco Wwmwood. 


* * Procumbent before flowering. 

Spec. Char. Leaves downy, pinnate j uppermost un- 
divided. Flowers drooping, oblong, sessile, Recep- 
tacle naked. 

Syn —Absinthium marinum album, Raii, Syn, ed, 3. 188 ; Ger» Em, 1099./. 
Absinthium maritimum, DHL in RaiL Syn. 189. 

Artemiaia maritima, Lin, Sp. PL 1186 ; Willd, v. 3. 1833 ; Woodv. r, 133. 
Esglish. —Drooping Sea Wormwood; French Sea Wormwood; Sea Mugwort ; 
Engluh Sea Wormwood ; Roman Wormwood ; Herb-sellers. 


This is a native plant, growing on the sea-shore, or about the 
mouths of large rivers, and flowering in August and September. 
We observed it growing plentifully by the side of the Thames, 
near Greenhithe, Kent. 

The root is perennial, and rather woody. The stems a foot 
high, or more ; solid, woody, erect, or decumbent ; alternately 
branched, leafy, and covered with a fine white cottony down. 
The whole herb is hoary : the lower leaves are pinnate, with 
3-cleft segments; the upper ones linear or irregularly cleft. The 
flowers are in unilateral leafy racemes, nearly sessile, ovate- 
oblong, drooping, and of a yellowish brown colour. The outer 
scales of the involucre are woolly ; the inner ones nearly naked, 
with a broad membranaceous margin. The receptacle is small 
and naked. The florets are very few ; those of the ray some- 
times wanting. 

Qualities. — It has a more agreeable aromatic odour, and 
less bitter taste than common wormwood ; its specific virtue 
being supposed to depend on a portion of resinous matter, and 
an essential oil. 

Medical Peofebties. — The Artemisia maritmay as well as 
the preceding species, has been sometimes prescribed in worm- 
cases, dyspepsia, and jaundice. Its meoical properties are 
those of a slight tonic, inferior in efiicacy to common worm- 
wood; and it is not often employed except in discutient and 
antiseptic fomentations, for inflammations, tumors, and foul 
ulcers ; where its topical application has been thought beneficial. 
In substance, the dose may be from 9j. to 5 j. The infusion is 
made by macerating for four hours six drachms of the leaves in 
ten ounces of boiling water. Dose, a cupful twice or three times 
a-day. 





LIX 

carCm ca^ui. 

C<imnum i^arraway. 


Class V. Pentandria. — Order II. Digynia. 

Nat. Ord. Umbellifee^. Lin. De Cand. &c. 

Gkn. Char. Calyx obsolete. Petals inversely heart- 
shaped, indexed, emarginate. Fruit elliptic-oblong, 
with five filiform equidistant ribs ; interstices stri- 
ated with single vittss. 

Spec. Char. Stem branched. ParUal involucres none ; 
general, scarcely any. 

Syn, — Carum seu Careum, Raii Syn, 315 ; Ger. Em, 1034. 

Caros, Fuchu HUt* 596./. ; Bmih„ Hcrt* 3, p» 3. 69./. 

Caram, n. 789, Hall, Hist, v, t. 351* 

Carum, Dad. Pempt, 299./.; Matth, Valgr,v, 2. 114./.; Camer, Epit,516.f. 

Carum Carui, Lin, Sp, Pi, 378 ; Willd, v, 1. 1470 ; FI, Brit. 330 ; Eng, Bot. 
V, 21, 1. 1503 ; Hook, Scot. 95; Woodv, p. 125. t. 4:>. 

{oEEXON. — Carvi, Fr. ; Carvi, It. ; Alcaravea, Sp. ; Kummelsamen, Ger.; Karwepf 
Dutch ; AlcaraviOt Port. ; Timon, Russ. ; Karny, Dol. ; Kornmerif Dan. 


C A BRA WAY is an umbelliferous biennial plant, a native of the 
north of Europe, which has become naturalized, in some parts 
of Britain, where it has long been cultivated for confectioners, 
distillers, and bakers, as well as for medicinal purposes. The 
flowers are produced in June, and the seeds ripen in August or 
September. 

From a spindle-shaped root proceeds an erect, branched, 
leafy, furrowed, smooth stem, whicS rises to the height of about 
two feet. The lower leaves are of a light green colour, eight 
or ten inches long, stalked, smooth, bipiiinate, with numerous 
finely cut leaflets, the segments of which are narrow, linear, and 
pointed ; those on the stem are smaller, and stcmd opposite, one 
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of them on a dilated membranous>edged footstalk, the other 
sessile. The flowers are numerous, white, or of a pale flesh 
colour, form an umbel, which is terminal, erect, and composed 
of many rays. The general umbel is large, usually of ten 
rays, and furnished with a 1 — 3-leaved general involucre, which 
is sometimes deficient; the partial is entirely wanting. The 
calyx is very minute, or altogether deficient. The petals are five, 
nearly equal, small, indexed ; the filaments, spreading about as 
long as the petals, and bearing small, roundish 2-lobed anthers ; 
the germen is inferior, ovate, supporting styles, which are very 
short in the flower, but afterwards become elongated, and termi. 
nate in bluntish stigmas. The achenia are two, ellipticK)vate, 
bent, of a greyish-brown colour, and marked with three dorsal, 
and two marginal ribs, the interstices being marked with single 
vitt®. Fig. (a) represents a perfect flower ; (b) a stamen ; (c) 
the germen and styles, magnified. 

Culture. — The carraway, or caroy, xapot of Dioscoiides, is much 
cultivated in Essex, especially at Mersea Island. Mr. Neill says the seed 
should be sown in autumn, soon after it is ripe, oJi a moist rich soil ; the 
seedlings quickly rise, and the plant being biennial, a season, by this 
plan, is gained. The seed is generally sown in rows; and in the 
spring the plants are thinned out, to four or six inches apart. At the 
end of summer, when the seeds appear to be nearly ripe, the plants 
are pulled up, and set upright to dry; tlie seed being then easily 
beaten out. 

Qualities and Medical Properties. — Carraway seeds 
are warm and aromatic, and give out their virtues, which de- 
pend on an essential oil, partially to watei', but entirely to alco- 
hol. In former times, the tapering fusiform roots were eaten 
like parsnips, to which Parkinson gives them the preference. 
In the Spring, the leaves are sometimes put into soup. The 
seeds are used for cakes, and, incrusted with sugar, are known 
by the name of comJUa. They are likewise distilled with spi- 
rituous liquors. The oil of carraways is stimulant and carmi- 
native, and is often used to cover the taste of other medicines, 
and to prevent them from griping. 
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LX 


CONVOLVt^LUS SCAMMONIA. 

Syritm Bindweed, or Scammony. 


For the Class, Order, and Generic Character, see 
Convolvulus sepium. 

Spec. Char. Leaves sagittate, the posterior margins 
truncate with a tooth. Footstalks cylindrical, nearly 
double the length of the leaves, mostly 3-flowered. 

Scammonium Syriaciim, Ger. Bm. 866; Lob. Ic. 1.620; RaiL Hist. 722; 
Park, 163 ; Bank. Hist. 2. 162. 

CcmvoWulus Syriacus, sive ScammoDiti, Moris, Hist, 2. 12. t. 3. 5 ; Bauh. 

Pin. 294. - 

^KafjLfxwvia, Diosc. 

Convolvulus Scammonia, Sp. PI. Willd. 1. 844 ; Sm. Ft. Grac, Sibth , ; 
Woodv. Med. Bot. 2d. edit. 243. t, 86 ; Stokes, 1. 322. 

I'ORfiQN:. — Scammonte, Fr, ; Scammonea, It.; Escainonea, Sp. ; Scamnumiwn Von 
Aleppo, Ger. ; Snkmunga, Hind, and Arab. 


This species, which amongst all the generic mutations that have 
been made still remains a Convolvulus, much resembles our 
great Bindweed (C. aepium)^ it is a native of Turkey, Syria, 
Greece, Persia, and Cochinchina. According to Dr. Russell, it 
grows in abundance on the mountains between Aleppo and I^a- 
tachea, from whence the greater part of the Scammony of com- 
merce is obtained. It is a perennial plant, and is reported to 
have been cultivated in England by Ctej^rde in 1597. 

The ropt is fleshy, tapering, from tfcifee to four feet in length, 
and from three to four inches in diameter, covered with a light 
grey bark, branched at the lower part, and abounding with a 
milky juice. It sends up several slender, cylindrical, somewhat 



villous stems, which entwine themselves round the plants in 
their neighbourhood, or spread themselves on the ground, and 
frequently extend to the length of fifteen or twenty feet. The 
leaves are arrow-shaped, alternate, smooth, pointed, of a bright 
green colour, with a tooth on the inner side of each, and supported 
on long pedicels. The flowers grow upon slender erect stems, 
of about six inches long, divided near the top into two small 
pedicles, an inch or two in length, each supporting a pale 
yellow bell-shaped flower, with its margin turned outwards and 
undivided. These flowers begin to be sent off from the stalk 
within about two feet from the root, and so continue through 
the whole length of the plant. The segments of the calyx are 
emarginate; bracteas awl-shaped, spreading remote from the 
flower. The form and structure of the other parts of the flower 
do not differ materially from the other species of convolvulus 
already described. The capsule is two-celled, ccntaining two 
small pyramidal seeds. Fig. (a) represents the corolla removed 
to show the stamens ; (b) the germen and style. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Scammony was em- 
ployed as a drastic purgative by Hippocrates and other Greek 
physicians; and although jEtius, Mesue, and many of the 
Arabians, aver that it ought never to be used, Rhazes appears 
to have formed an opinion in accordance with what modern 
experience teaches : he allows it to be taken cautiously, and 
adds, “ bilem rubeam vehementer expellit.'’ * Those of the 
ancients who did employ it, prescribed it for gout, rheumatism, 
and many other chronic diseases ; and they were also in the 
habit of ordering an acetous decoction of it to be mixed with 
meal, and applied in the form of a poultice to painful affections 
of the joints. Celsus expressly recommends it for worm8,f and 
practitioners of the present day frequently adopt his advice* 
Van Swieten ordered it to be given some hours before the 
accession of a fit of the ague ; and it was supposed to change. 


Ojier. (i« Re Med. lib. viii. p. 206, 
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or modify the particular disposition that led to the paroxysm, 
by the action that it excited ; but it is a violent and unjustifi-f 
able method, and now very properly forgotten. Scammony we 
consider to be a valuable drastic purgative in cases of dropsy, 
torpor of the intestinal canal, hypochondriasis and mania ; and 
when aloes produce unpleasant effects on the hsemorrhoidal ves- 
sels, it may generally be substituted with advantage ; but it 
sometimes excites the intestinal canal so violently, as to produce 
numerous evacuations, that are occasionally bloody ; painful 
tenesmus, colic, and inflammation : the ancients, aware of this, 
attempted to modify its action by sulphur ; while the modems 
employ sugar, gum, or almonds ; or what is preferable, combine 
it with other purgatives. 

Scammony is an important article in the materia inedica of em- 
pirics ; and a combination of scammony, cream of tartar, and anti- 
mony, being recommended by Robert Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
to Marcus Cornachinus, of Pisa, the latter wrote a work in favour 
of it, which passed through several editions ; by which means 
its virtues became so notorious, that in France it is called Poudre 
Cornachine^ Poudre des Tribus, or Poudre des Trois Diables, 

Dose. — Scammony may be given in doses of from five to 
ten grains ; but in smaller quantities when combined with other 
cathartics. 

Off. Prep. — Confect Scammoneae, L- D, 

Pulv. Scammoneae Comp. L. E. 

Pulv. Sennas Comp. L 

Extractum Colocynthidis Comp. L. D, 

Scammony (says Dr. Russell*) grows naturally on all that chain 
of mountains which extends from Antioch to Mount Lebanon, and on 
that part of Mount Taurus which is near to Maraash. I have also 
seen it in the plains between Latachia and Tripoly Syria, wherever there 
was any cover for it from the intense heat. From these places it is 
chiefly collected and brought to Aleppo ; but as I have also seen 
some plants of it on the Mountain Ainanus. I imagine it might 
probably be found on most of the hills in Syria that produce any 
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verdure ; but the plundering disposition of the inhabitants renders it very 
unsafe to venture amongst them in search of it. The time of collecting 
the scammony is in the beginning of June. The people employed in it 
are only a few peasants^ who travel over the country on purpose at that 
season. For as the plant grows entirely without culture, the scammony 
is the property of any person who will be at the pains to collect it. In 
many villages, about wnich it grows in the greatest plenty, the peasants 
either do not know it, or are unwilling to take the trouble of gathering it. 
The method of collecting it is this : — having cleared away the earth from 
the upper part of the root, they cut off the top in an oblique direction, 
about two inches below where the stalks spring from it. Under the most 
depending part of the slope they fix a shell, or some other convenient re- 
ceptacle, into which the milky juice generally flows. It is left then 
about twelve hours, which time is suflicient for the drawing off the whole 
juice; this however is in small quantity, each root affording but a very 
few drams. This milky juice from the several roots is put together, 
often into the leg of an old boot, for want of some more proper vessel, 
when in a little time it grows hard, and is the genuine scammony. It 
is the root only that produces this concrete ; for the stalks and leaves 
near the root, even when pressed, afford no signs of a milky juice; 
though, at the superior extremity of the plant, the leaves and stalks, when 
strongly pressed, do emit a very thin milky liquor ; yet both the quantity 
is inconsiderable, and, according to the best observation I could make, 
the quality of it is different ; for neither stalks, leaves, flowers, nor seeds, 
seem to have any purgative quality. Of this entirely pure scammony, 
but very little is brought to market, the greatest part of what is to be met 
with, being adulterated, if not by those who gather it, by those who buy 
it of them abroad ; for the chief part of what is brought hither, passes 
through the hands of a few people, chiefly Jews, who make it their busi- 
ness to go to the villages of any note, near which the scammony is col- 
lected; as Antioch, Shogi’e, Elib, Maraash, &c. and then buying it w^hile 
it is yet soft, they have an opportunity of mixing it with such other things 
as suit their purpose best ; as wheat-flower, ashes, or fine sand, all of 
which I have found it mixed with ; but there seems to be some other in- 
gredient (possibly the expressed juice) which makes it so very hard 
and indissolvable, that I have not been able to discover it to my satis- 
faction 


Qualities and Chemical Properties. — Pure scammony 
is light, shining when broke, and crumbles with the least force 
when rubbed between the fingers. If a wetted finger but touches 
it, it turns immediately milky ; and if broke, and put into a 
glass of water, it soon dissolves into a milky liquor of a greenish 
cast;'*^ which, though it lets fall a small sediment after a little 
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time, yet the liquor still retains its milky colour. The colour of 
scammony seems to be a mark of little consequence, for it is 
seen of all degrees, from almost jet black to a yellowish white, 
and all equally good in every respect upon trial ; but though it 
differs so much in colour when in large pieces, yet all good scam- 
mony, when powdered, is nearly of the same colour, a brownish 
white. Those who gather it assert, that the difference of colour 
proceeds from the different methods of drying it ; alleging, that 
what is dried in the sun will differ widely from what is dried 
in the shade.” ( Russell) This description applies only to what 
is known in the markets by the name of Aleppo Scammony ; 
but another sort brought from Smyrna is said to be the pro- 
duce of the Periploca Scammonia* 

Smyrna Scammony is in compact ponderous masses of a black 
colour, harder, and of a stronger smell and taste than the other 
kind, and full of impurities. The smell of scammony is peculiar 
and nauseous, its taste is bitter, and acrid ; with water it forms 
a greenish coloured opaque liquid. Alcohol dissolves the greatest 
part of it. Its specific gravity is 1.235. 

Vogel and Bouillon La Grangef have analysed the two varie- 
ties, as follows 


Aleppo. Smyrna. 


Resin 

60 

Resin 

29 

Gum .... 

3 

Gum 

. 8 

Extractive 

2 

Extractive 

5 

Vegetable defcrw, earth,&c. 

35 

Vegetable &c. 

. 58 

100 


100 


Mr. Gate, of Princes Street, Soho, who lived at a large 
wholesale druggist’s in the city, has favoured us with the follow- 
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ing receipt for a spurious kind of Scammonyi with which the 
market is supplied by unprincipled men : — 

Take of Gum Scammony^ six pounds. 

Gum Arabic, six pounds. 

Calomel, two ounces. 

Aleppo Scammony, one pound. 

Ivory Black, q, s. 

The whole, after being powdered, is formed into a mass by 
the addition of water. 





LX I 


LINUM USITATISSIMUM. 

Common Flax. 

Class V. PENTANbkiA. — Order V. Pentagynia. 
Nat. Ord. Gkuinai.es, Lin, CAaYOPHYi.i.E.E, Aff. Juss. 
Linf-a:, De Cand. Linacea;, Bum. 

Gen. Char. Calyx 5-8epalled. Corolla 5>petalled. 
Capsule globose, mucronate, 10-valved, 10-celled. 
Seeds ovate, compressed, one in each cell. 

* Leaves alternate. 

Spec. Char. Sepals ovate, acute, S-nerved. Petals 
crenate. Leaves lanceolate. Stem sub-solitary. 

Syn * — Linum aylvostre sativum plane referens, Kaii Syn, 362, 

Linum sativum, Ger, Em. 356 j Park. Theatr. 1333. 

Linum, n. 836. Hall. Hist. v. 1. 373. 

$ Linum, Camer. Epit. 200,/. ; Bank. Hist, v. 3. 460,/, j Fuchs, Hist, 471,/, ; 
Raii. Syn, 362. 

Linum usitatissimum, Lin. Sp. PI. 397 ; Willd. v, 1. 1533; FI, Brit, 342; 
Eng. Bot, V. 19. (, 1357 ; Curt. J.dnid.fasc, 5. t. 22 ; Woodv. t. Ill ; Hook. 
Scot, 97 ; StokeSf v. 2. 186. 

PROViNciAT.i.Y.^Ltnt ; Lyne ; Flax. 

Fony.icN. — Lin, Grains de lAn, Fr. ; Lino domestico. Semi de Lino, It. ; Laxor, Sp. ; 

Flachs, Lein, IMnsaamen, Flachsaamen, Gcr. ; Vlasch, Dutch ; Len, Lan, 
Huts.; Bivsrue, Arab.; Tisi, Hind.; Bad, Hebr. ; /for, Dan. 


Of the genus Linum, nearly fifty species have been described 
by botanical writers. Linneus, in the i4th edition of his 
Systema Vegetabilium, enumerates but twenty-two ; besides 
which, four, not mentioned by him, occur in the Hortus Kew- 
ensis, and one in the Prodromus Florae Graecae. To this list 
belongs the L*. Radiola^ which is the Badiola millegrana of 
Smith. Don, in his edition of Miller’s Dictionary, describes 
forty-nine species, several of which include well-marked varieties. 
The genus is divided into two sections, the first having opposite, 
the second, alternate leaves. To the first section belongs the 
Linum usitatissimum^ the subject of this article. It is an an- 
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nual plant, growing occasionally in corn-fields, and in sandy pas- 
tures; flowering in July, and ripening its seeds in September. 

Common flax has a small, fibrous root; a round, slender, 
smooth, leafy, and branched stem, which rises to the height of 
two feet The leaves are scattered, small, lanceolate, entire, ses- 
sile, 3-nerved, alternate, and, on the upper part of the stem, of a 
glaucous, or sea-green colour. The flowers are numerous, col- 
lected in a corymbose pannicle, erect, and supported on longish 
footstalks. The calyx is composed of five lanceolate, erect, per- 
manent, 3-ribbed sepals, imbricate in sestivation. The corolla is 
funnel-shaped, and consists of five-notched, sky-blue, shining, 
veiny, oblong petals, which are narrow below, and gradually grow 
broader upwards, the aestivation being contorted. The fila- 
ments are five, awl-shaped, erect, the length of the calyx, and 
inserted into an annular receptacle, with 2-celled sagitate an- 
thers. * The germen is superior, ovate, and surmounted by five 
blue, capillary, spreading, undivided, bluntish stigmas, the length 
of the stamens. The fruit is a globular capsule, about the size 
of a pea, with ten cells and ten valves united in pairs, and 
crowned with a sharp spine. In each cell is lodged a single 
elliptical, pointed, smooth, and shining seed. Fig. (a) repre- 
sents the calyx ; (b) the stamens ; (c) the germen and styles. 

The generic name, Linum, (A/roi ,) retained from the ancient 
Greek authors, is supposed to be derived from to hold ; 

the fibres of this plant being so remarkable for their tenacity, 
that its herbage has always been in the highest estimation in the 
manufacture of cloth. 

Flax is mentioned in the ninth chapter of Exodus, verse 31, 
as growing in Egypt ; and it is still found in those parts which 
are inundated by the Nile. It grows also in many of the coun- 
ties of England; and as we have no intimation of its first intro- 
duction, it has been supposed, by most botanists, to be an indi- 
genous plant. Although its utility has been known from time 
immemorial, it appears probable that its applicability to the 
common purposes of society was ascertained long after cotton 
had been employed ; as the vestments of mummies are composed 
of the latter material, which in its natural state, even from its 



very appearance, would be likely to have struck the Egyptians 
as a structure that might easily be wrought into garments. In the 
simplicity of former times, when families provided themselves with 
most of the conveniences and necessities of life, every garden sup- 
plied a sufficient quantity of hemp and flax; but although we make 
clothing from the stalks of the latter, and draw valuable oil from 
its seeds, which likewise serve as food for our cattle, little of it is 
now cultivated in England ; wheat yielding crops much more pro- 
fitable. The legislature of this country has paid more attention to 
framing laws regarding flax husbandry than to any other branch 
of rural economy ; but it need not excite surprise that the laws 
enacted, even though accompanied with premiums to encourage 
their observance, have failed to make men act contrary to their 
own interest ; the fact being, that the culture of flax is far less 
profitable in this well-peopled country to the culture of the 
cereal grains; for not only can it be imported at a lower price 
than it can be grown, but it is also one of the most severe 
and exhausting crops for the land when allowed to ripen its 
seeds. Between 40 and 50,000 tons of flax and tow are annu- 
ally imported into this country, the duty upon which is now re- 
duced to one penny per cwt. The imports are chiefly made from 
Russia, the Netherlands, and Prussia. Some is also brought 
from France, Egypt, and even from New South Wales. In 1829, 
upwards of two million bushels of linseed were imported. The 
maceration or steeping, necessary toseparate theflax fibres, renders 
water so very offensive, that in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and also of James the Sixth of Scotland, acts were passed to pre- 
vent this process from being carried on in any river, stream, or 
pond, where cattle drank, under the penalty of twenty shillings* 

Qualities and Chemical PiiorERTiEs. — The cuticle of the 
seeds of flax, commonly called linseed^ yields a mucilage to 
boiling water, which is inodorous, and has but little taste. By 
compression^ a bland, inodorous, sweetish oil is obtained from the 
nucleus of the seed, the specific gravity of which is 939.* It is 
much more soluble in alcohol than olive-oil ; and as it is one of 
the drying oils^f it loses its unctuosity after proper preparation, 


* Prof. Thomson's System of Chemistry. 

+ When fixed oils are exposed to the open air, or to oxygen gas, they undergo 
different changes according to the oil. All of them, as far as experience has gone. 



and is used for varnishes, and printer s ink. It is not con^alcd 
excepting by a cold below 0^ of Fahrenheit, and boils at 600® of 
the same sc^e. Although the pharmacopoeia orders this oil to 
be obtained by simple expression, heat is generally employed, 
which renders it disagreeable both in taste and smell : it is there- 
fore seldom employed as an internal remedy. Linseed contains 
about one-fifth of mucilage, and one-sixth of oil. The cake re- 
maining after the expression of the latter, is used for fattening 
cattle, by the name of oil cake. 

Medical Pkopehties and Uses. — Woodville asserts that 
linseed affords but little nourishment, and that when taken as 
food it is found to impair the stomach* These circumstances 
were noticed by Galen. Ray also adverts to them ; and Pro- 
fessor Fritze, in his Medical Annals, states, that vegetable mu- 
cilage, when used as a principal article of diet, relaxes the 
organs of digestion, and produces a viscid, slimy mucus, and a 
morbid acid in the primae via? — effects which may be obviated, 
as Dr. Paris has well shown,* by the addition of bitter ex- 
tractive. 

As we have already stated, the oil is little used as a demul- 
cent ; but when it can be obtained good, we can recommend it 
to be given in doses of a table-sT>oonful as an excellent cor- 
rector of habitual costiveness ; and if a drachm of tincture of 
rhubarb be added to it, it will generally agree with the most 
fetidious stomachs. The decoction of the seeds contains a por- 
tion of oil diffused in the mucilage ; it is, therefore, a \iseful 
ingi*edient for injections, when there is abrasion or ulceration of 
the mucous membrane of the intestines : and the infusion is a 
valuable drink for persons who are suffering from irritation of 
the fauces ; it is also much employed for diseases of the urinary 
organs, on a false principle we conceive.f We need scarcely 
state, that one of our most useful and common poultices is made 
with linseed-meal and boiling water. 

Off. Peep.— Infusum Lini. L. 

Oleum Lini. L. £. 2>. 


baie the property of abiiorbing oxygen; and by uniting with it, they become more 
and more viscid, and terminate at last in a solid state, being apparently saturated 
with oxygen. Some retain their transparency alter tliey bare become solid ; while 
others become opaque, and assume the appearance of tallow, or wax. Those that 
remain transparent are called drying oiU, while those that become opaque are called 
fat oili, 

* Pharmacologia. Edit. d. vol. i. p. 144 . 

t See our observations on tliis subject under Althaea officinalis. Art, 51 . 



LINUM CATHARTICUM. 
Purging Flax, or MillMountain. 
PI 61. 


* * Leaves opposite. 

Spec. Char. Leaves opposite, obovate-lanceolate. 
Stem pannicled above with dichotomous branches. 
Petals acute. 

Syn * — Limim sylvestre catharticum, Uaiu Syn, 362 ; Ger, Em, 560./. 

Linum pratense, flosculis exiguis, Bauh, Pin, 214. 

Chamslinum Clusii flore albo, sive Linum sylirestre catharticum, Park, 1336. 
Linum> «. 839. Hall. Hist, v. 1, 374. 

Linum catharticum, Lin, Sp, PL 401; Willd, v, 1. 1.541 ; FL Brit. 344 ; 
JEng, Hot, V, 6, t. 382 ; Curt, Land. fuse. 3, t. 19 ; Hook, Scot. 97 ; Stohest 
V. 2. 188. 

Lrovinciali.v.— T l’t'/rf Dwarf Flax ; Mountain Flax; MULmountain ; Meadow 
Flax ; Two-leaved Sptmey ; Chanutlinum, or Ground Flax. 

Foreign. — Lin SauvagCt Lin purgaiiff Fr. ; Lino salvaiicot It.; Purgierend Jlachs, 
Ger. 

This small, delicate species of flax, belongs to the second section 
of the genus Linum, from having opposite leaves. It is an indi- 
genous annual, growing in dry meadows, and pastures ; flower- 
ing from the end of May to August. Dr. Milne found it plen- 
tifully in waste ground opposite the chalk-pits at Greenhithe ; 
at Gravesend, by the river-side ; and in the meadows betwixt 
Chatham and Gillingham. Dr. Greville, in his Flora Edinen- 
sis,"’ says, it occurs abundantly in the King's Park; and between 
Burnti.sland and Pettycur, in Fifeshire. 

Mountain-flax rises from a very small, tapering, woody root, 
with several slender, straight, smooth stems, to the height of a 
span and upwards. The stem at the lower part is simple, but 
above pannicled, dichotomous, and spreading. The leaves are 
small, bright green, elliptical, stand opposite in pairs, and have 
no foot-stalks ; those next the root are rounded, and terminate 
bluntly ; whilst on the stem they are lanceolate, smooth, and 
pointed. The flowers are small, white, drooping before expan- 



sion, and sustained on long pedicles at the extremity of the stalks. 
The leaves of the calyx are pointed, serrated, and one-ribbed ; 
the petals acute, entire, and spreading ; the filaments are ranged 
in a circle round the lower part of the germen, which is ovate 
and furnished with capitate stigmas. The capsules resemble 
those df the preceding species, having the same number of valves 
and cells, each inclosing a small yellow, smooth, shining, oblong 
pointed seed. Fig. (a) represents the calyx ; (6) the stamens 
surrounding the germen ; (c) the germen, and styles ; (d) the 
capsule. 

Qualities. — Purging-flax, when well dried, is of a bright 
green colour, and gives out its virtues to water, which becomes 
of a greenish brown colour, tastes rather warm, and somewhat 
bitter. The cathartic property of the plant appears to depend 
on extractive matter, and a bitter resin. 

Medical Pkoperties. — Two ounces of this plant, infused in 
a pint of water, will form an infusion which is frequently admi- 
nistered to delicate subjects as a valuable indigenous, tonic pur- 
gative. A wine-glassful taken twice a-day generally succeeds in 
keeping the bowels in a soluble condition ; but if more decided 
eflects are wanted, it may be given oftener, or combined with 
neutral salts, or rhubarb. It sometimes produces griping, which 
is obviated by a little compound spirit of ammonia. Mr. Houl- 
ton has prepared an extract, which operates rather severely in 
doses of ten grains. As the plant grows abundantly in our own 
country, why has it fallen, so undeservedly, into disuse ? Both 
Gerarde and Lewis strongly recommend it ; and the latter states, 
that it occasionally acts as a diuretic. 








LXII 


CEPHAELIS IPECACUANHA. 

Ipecacuan. 

Class V. Pentandeia. — Order I. Monogykia. 

Nat* 0Td* AGGREGATE) LAfl. R-UBIACKXj d'USS, 

CiNCHONACE^E, Lind. 

Gen. Char. Flowers in a congested involucrate capitu- 
lum. Calyx urceolate 5-toothed. Corolla infundi- 
buliform. Stigma S-parted. Fruit S-seeded. Re- 
ceptacle chafiy. 

Spec. Char. Stem ascending, somewhat shrubby, sar- 
mentaceous. Leaves obovate, lanceolate, the younger 
ones a little pubescent. Stipules intrafoliar, many- 
cleft, setaceous. 

Si/n, — Herba Paris Brasilianat Polycoccos, Rali Hi$t, 669, 

Ipecacuanha fusca, Piso Bras, p, 101 ; It, Margr^ Bras, p, 17. 

Paychotria Ipecacuanha, Stakes, Bat, Mat. Med, v* 1. 364. 

Callioocca Ipecacuanha, Brotero, Lin, Trans, v, 6. t, 2. 

Cephaelis Ipecacuanha, Willd. Spec, PI, 1. 977. 

CephaelU emetics, Pers, 

Forkion. — Ipecacuanne, Fr. j Jpecacuana, It.; Ipecacuanha, Span.; Brechwerzel, 
Ger. 


Although the root of Ipecacuan has been long employed as a 
valuable article of the materia medica, yet the botanical charac- 
ters of the plant which produced it remained unknown till Pro- 
fessor Brotero, of Coimbra, determined the genus to which it 
ought to be referred, with the assistance of observations made 
in Brazil, on living plants, by Bernardo Gomez, a resident medi- 
cal botanist. From his description and figure, published in the 
sixth volume of the Linnean Transactions, which we have copied. 
It is called Callicocca, but it has since been shown to belong, to 
the genus Cephaelis. The plant is perennial, a native of moist 
woods, near Pernambucco, Bahia, Rio Janeiro, and other pro- 



vinces of Brazil; flowering from November to March, and 
ripening its berries in May. It is called Picacuan, or Ipeca- 
cuanha, by the natives of some parts of Brazil ; poaia do mato 
and do boUcOy by those of the southern provinces; and cipoj by 
others, which is the name often given it by the Portuguese 
settlers* 

The root is simple, or somewhat branched, and furnished with 
a few short radicles ; it is roundish, most frequently perpendi- 
cular, but rarely slightly oblique ; from two to four inches in 
length, or more, and two or three lines in thickness: irregularly 
bent, externally brown, and divided into numerous prominent, 
unequal, somewhat wrinkled rings. The stem is slightly 
shrubby, procumbent or creeping at the base, then erect, and 
rising from five to nine inches in height ; it is round, about the 
thickness of a common quill, smooth, and without leaves ; below, 
brown and knotty, with the scars of fallen leaves, the internodes 
upwards gradually increasing in length; near the top, it is 
pubescent, green, leafy, for a year or two simple, then throwing 
out a few rather crooked, knotty runners, taking roots irregu- 
larly at the knots, and producing one or two new stems, about 
half a foot apart. The leaves are from four to eight, near the 
summit of the stem ; they are almost sessile, opposite, spreading, 
ovate, pointed at both ends, three or four inches long, one or 
two broad, and perfectly entire; of a deep green above, be- 
sprinkled witlf roughish points, smooth, or rarely beset with a 
few scattered hairs ; underneath, pale green, and the younger 
ones somewhat pul)escent, with a rather elevated rib, and alter- 
nate, nearly parallel lateral veins, curved at the ends. The 
])etioles are short, channelled, and somewhat hairy. At the base 
of each pair of leaves are a pair of inter}>etiolar stipules, deeply 
cut into awl-shaped divisions, sessile, shrivelling, equal to the 
petioles in length, and with them embracing the stem, being 
the rudiments of the supplementary leaves, which, when all de- 
veloped, form whorls in the Rubiuceas. The flowers are aggre- 
gated in a solitary head, a little drooping, set on a round downy 
footstalk, terminating the stem, and encompassed by a four- 
leaved involucre. I'hc florets are sessile, from fifteen to twenty. 



four in number, and separated by chaffy bractes, the length of 
the florets. The bractes are pubescent, entire, sessile, green, 
varying in form, sometimes long, and egg-shaped, sometimes rather 
obtusely lanceolate, and sometimes, but rarely, in size and figure 
resembling the leaflets of the involucre. The leaflets of the invo- 
lucre are subcordate, acute, entire, almost sessile, slightly waved, 
and hairy ; the two outer ones largest, and all a little longer 
than the florets. The calyx is urceolate, and small, superior, 
membranous, persistent, and with five blunt teeth. The corolla is 
synpetalous, the border shorter than the tube, woolly about the 
throat, swelling upwards, and divided into five ovate, acute, 
spreading segments. The filaments are short, capillary, inserted 
into the upper part of the tube, and bearing oblong, linear, erect 
anthers. The germen is ovate, surmounted by a thread-shaped 
style, the length of the tube, surrounded at the base with a 
short nectariferous rim, and terminated by two obtuse stigmas 
the length of the anthers. The fruit is drupaceous, of a reddish 
puqile colour, becoming wrinkled and black, and containing two 
smooth, oval seeds. Fig. («) 

Fig. 1. the interfloral bracteas; 2. the germen and calyx, styles 
and stigmas somewhat magnified ; 3. fruit of the natural size ; 
4. corolla laid open to show the anthers ; 5. corolla, calyx, and 
germen, a little magnified. 

It appears that the first European who brought Ipecacuanha 
into use, was a native of Brazil, whose name was Michael 
Tristam. He speaks of it as a remedy for dysentery ; the sub- 
joined passage, being a translation from his work, is to be met 
with in Purchas’ Pilgrims, vol. iv. fob 1311 : Igpecaya^ or 
Pigaya^ is profitable for the bloodie fluxe, the stalke is a quarter 
long, and the roots of another, or more ; it hath onely foure or 
five leaves ; it siuclleth much wheresoever it is, but the smell is 
strong and terrible. This root is beaten, and put in water all 
night at the deaw, and in the morning, if this water, with the 
same root beaten and strained, be drunke, (onely the water,) it 
causeth presently to purge in such sort, that the laskc ceaseth 
altogether,’* A distinguished writer in Rees'* Cyclopaedia infers 
from this passage, tliat the method of using the plant induced 



operations by stool ; but if the plant referred to, be the Ipeca- 
cuanha now in use, (and the description seems to confirm this,) 
we do not see how far that construction is warranted ; for the 
nature of the medicine is not altered by water without a decoc- 
tion be made. As we know that an infusion of Ipecacuanha 
produces vomiting in our day, we believe that effect is referred 
to by the Brazilian ; and this will readily be conceded, if it be 
remembered that the word purge was frequently used by our 
old English authors synonymously with vomit. 

Piso afterwards describes it,^ and speaks of two sorts, the 
white and brown, which he says were given for fiuxes, and as 
vomits. But we are indebted to Helvetius for bringing it into 
general use, under the patronage of Louis XIV. from whom he 
received a thousand pounds, to reveal the secret medicine with 
wliich he so successfully treated dysentery. Besides the brown 
Ipecacuanha, there is another sort, brought from Brazil, which 
varies in appearance from the former ; and some have supposed 
that these differences are owing to accidental circumstances, such 
as the place of growth, the kind of soil, &c. ; but on the autho- 
rity of M. Gomez, the common brown Ipecacuanha of the shops 
is yielded by the Cephaelis Ipecacuanha^ while the white is the 
root of the Richardsonia BroMliensis^ which is exported largely 
to Portugal. Besides these, the name of Ipecacuan^ which is a 
compound of i/n, the Peruvian word for root, and Cacuanha^ the 
name of the district where this root was first procured, has come 
by a common license of language to mean vomiting root^ and is 
given to various species of Cynanchum, Asclepias, Euphorbia, 
Dorstenia, &c., and with regard to their comparative power, De 
Candolle says, that vomiting is produced by twenty-two grains of 
the Cynanchum / ; by twenty-four of the Psychotria emetka ; 
and by from sixty to seventy-two of the Viola calceolaria- 

Linneus, in a paper published in the third volume of Amee- 
nitates Academics, gave Ipecacuanha as a trivial name to a 
species of Euphorbia, a native of Virginia and Carolina ; the 

* Historia Naturalia Braailix, p. 101. It has bean aaserted that Piso waa the 
Srat to advert to i|H»€a€uaiilia, l^t hia work was puUiabed aeveral yeara after 
Tristam'a. 



root of which is there used as an emetic. But this was soon 
discovered not to be the real Ipecacuanha. In his second 

Mantissa,” he gave the trivial name to a species of Viola^ 
a native of Brazil ; the root of which he supposed to be the 
white Ipecacuanha of the shops. De Candolle, in a paper pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Bulletin des Sciences par la Societe Philoma- 
thique,” and republished entire in the “ Nouveau Dictionaire 
d‘‘Histoire Naturelle,'' says, there are three species of Viola 
which produce the white Ipecacuanha ; the calceolaria of the 

Species Plantarum,’* a native of Guiana, and the Antilles ; the 
ipeccumanha of the Mantissa, and the parmjlora of the Supple- 
mentum Plantarum,’’ both natives of Brazil. The roots of these, 
and especially the last, are sometimes mingled in common with 
the true or brown Ipecacuanha ; but they are fraudulent adul- 
terations, and do not possess its active properties. They may be 
distinguished by their colour, but most certainly by the size of 
the woody part, which in these is always considerably thicker 
than the bark ; whereas, in the true Ipecacuanha it is much less ; 
and, as described by Brotero, is only a fibre (jilum.) 

The hldjck or striated Ipecacuanha^ (Psychotria emetica^) is 
exported from Carthagena to Cadiz. It is black within and 
without, fusiform, articulated, striated, and not annulated. 
The whitej in contradiction to De Candolle, is described 
by Gomez, to be the root of Richardsonia Brasiliensis : “ it 
is of a dirty white, and turns brown by drying ; it is simple, 
or little branched, often five or six lines thick, three inches 
long and upwards, attenuated at its extremities, variously con- 
torted, with transverse annular rugosities larger than those of 
the brown ipecacuanha ; bark thick, and white internally ; softer 
than the other ; wood white, hard, fine as a thread ; when fresh, 
its taste is acrid ; when dry, farinaceous ; smell, nauseous when 
recent.” 

The common brown (Cephaelis Ipecacuanha) is exported 
from Rio to Portugal. Its colour varies from different degrees 
of grey to brown and red ; but it is characterized by being con- 
torted, wrinkled, and unequal in thickness; having a thick, 
brittle bark, deeply fissured transversely, covering a central very 



small white wood, so as to give the idea of a number of rings 
strung upon a thread. 

Descriptions of three varieties are given by Dr. Thomp- 
son, and he is confirmed in his account by the authors of the 
DictimaiTe de Materia Medicate. The whole subject is, how- 
ever, still involved in considerable difficulty from the cause we 
have already adverted to, viz. the signification of the term 
Ipecacuan^ being applied so generally to plants that excite vomit- 
ing. We are quite sure, however, that the plant we have 
figured, yields the brown Ipecacuanha which is so generally em- 
ployed; dried specimens being in existence in this country. 
And by reference to Dr. Woodville's plate, which was copied 
from a specimen sent home in spirits to Sir Joseph Banks, with- 
out its flower, it will be seen that the plants agree. 

Qualities and Chemical Propeeties. — The roots of ipeca- 
cuan consist of two parts, an internal ligneous axis resembling a 
thread, upon which the annulated bark seems strung like beads. 
The first is inert, the second contains the active principles : 
hence, for medical use these should be separated, the cortical 
portion alone being worthy of preservation. Pelletier found on 
analysis that 100 parts of the bark yielded 16 parts emetine, 
while the woody axis afforded only 1.15, so that the difference of 
the action is satisfactorily accounted for. Powdered Ipecacuan 
has a sickly odour, and a bitterish acrid taste ; and on those 
who pulverize it, sometimes excites such jwwerful effects, as to 
produce nausea, faintings, and spitting of blood. It has been 
subjected to various chemical investigations, and Dr. Irvine as- 
certained that it contains a gum resin. MM. Pelletier and Ma- 
jendie have given the following as the result of their analysis : — 


Oil 2 

Emetine 16 

Wax 6 

Gum 10 

Starch 42 

Wood 20 

Loss 4 


100 

Annates de Chimic, iv. 180. 



While pursuing their investigations, the alwve-named expe- 
rimenters discovered that the power of the various species of 
Ipecacuanha depended on a peculiar principle, to which the name 
emetine has been given ; and they think, that it might upon all 
occasions be substituted with advantage, being much more active 
than Ipecacuanha itself, without possessing its disagreeable taste 
and smell. The latter quality resides in a greasy substance, quite 
distinct from that on which depends its emetic virtue ; for M. 
Caventou swallowed it with impunity to the extent of six grains. 
As we have already announced, Aet. Viola adnrata, emetine 
has also been discovered in that plant by M. Boulay. The 
mode of preparing emetine, and its employment, are fully 
detailed under medical properties. 

Incompatibles. — All vegetable astringents, as infusion of 
galls and vegetable acids, weaken or destroy the power of 
Ipecacuanha; and Dr. Irvine found that half a drachm ad- 
ministered in two ounces of vinegar produced loose stools only. 

Medical Peopeuties andUses. — The utility of Ipecacuanha 
is generally known and very properly appreciated. As an emetic, 
itoperates in doses of from five to thirty grains, surely and effi- 
ciently ; without depressing the system at large, like many other 
emetics, or injuring the mucous membrane of the stomach ; it is, 
therefore, to be preferred as a mere evacuant of this organ ; and if 
we wish to induce its speedy operation without exciting much 
nausea, we can give it in the fullest doses with perfect safety. Its 
power as an emetic has been rather undervalued in one particular 
view ; for, if opium be taken, recourse is generally had to violent 
remedies, which by simple contact with the stomach, when in a 
torpid condition, cannot fail to produce injurious results. We 
remember to have heard Dr. Currie narrate a case of this kind, 
when the sulphates of zinc, and of copper, failed to produce 
their accustomed effects ; he therefore poured some boiling water 
on a quantity of powdered Ipecacuanha, and as soon as it was 
cool enough, caused large doses to be swallowed, which were the 
speedy means of causing vomiting, and of saving the life of the 
patient. Since then, we have liorne this in mind ; and in two 



or three similar cases, have found the unstrained infusion quite 
equal to its ta^. 

Ipecacuanha is sometimes employed in a full dose on the ac- 
cession of the paroxysm of intermittent fever ; and by destroying 
the link which held the chain of diseased sympathies together, it 
has often succeeded in cutting short the disease. Paroxysms of 
spasmodic asthma, also, often yield to the same treatment ; and 
in the more chronic form of that disease, small doses, advan- 
tageously produce both expectoration and perspiration. In 
chronic dysentery and diarrhoea, it is a most useful medicine, in 
small doses ; and we think, that its power over these diseases 
may be attributed to the following circumstances : in the first 
place, it has a tendency to excite diaphoresis, by which the cir- 
culation is equalized, and a great determination of blood to the 
diseased parts is taken off ; secondly, it sometimes, even in very 
small doses, excites nausea, and gentle vomiting, which not only 
check arterial action in a powerful manner, but by this very 
inversion of the peristaltic motion of the intestines, destroy 
the harmony of disordered actions : and thirdly, when vomiting 
is not produced, it appears to promote secretion in the lining 
membrane of the bowels, whereby a healthy condition is eventu- 
ally re-estabUshed. Given in doses of half a grain even, it pro- 
duces the last-mentioned effect on the stomach ; and is, therefore, 
frequently prescribed in cases of dyspepsia, attended by a foul 
tongue. Small nauseating doses are advantageously given to 
subdue uterine and pulmonary haemorrhages ; and, when com- 
bined with opium, the effects of both appear to be modified, 
so that under the name of Dover’s powder, they form one of the 
most powerful and useful sudorifics that can be employed for 
acute, or chronic rheumatism, and for eruptive diseases that 
are disposed to recede. Nauseating doses of Ipecacuanha are 
also useful for hooping cough, epilepsy, and amaurosis. 

Pison ascribes purgative and astringent properties, as well as 
emetic ones, to the root of Ipecacuan. The two former are, 
however, very subordinate powers; and its influence in restrain- 
ing inordinate fluxes may rather be attributed to the antifreri- 



staltic motions which its emetic energies excite, than to any abso- 
lute astringency that it possesses : heat diminishes, and if long 
kept up, destroys the emetic power of Ipecacuan ; a decoction 
is therefore sometimes administered as a mild aperient, after the 
subsidence or cure of diarrhoea and dysentery. Ipecacuanha 
has been occasionally found to cause retention of urine. 


Preparation of Coloured Emetine. 

Reduce Ipecacuanha to powder, and digest it in ether at 60 ® to dissolve 
the fatty odorous matter, When the powder yields nothing more to the 
ether, exhaust it again by means of alcohol. Place the alcoholic tinc- 
tures in a water-bath, and re-dissolve the residue in cold water. It thus 
loses a portion of wax, and a little of the fatty matter, which still re- 
mained. It is only necessary farther to macerate it on carbonate of 
magnesia, by which it loses its gallic acid ; to re-dissolve it in alcohol, 
and to evaporate it to dryness. 

But pure emetine is not obtainable in this way, although it may serve 
for medical purposes. (See the next page.) It presents itself in the form 
of transparent scales, of a reddish brown colour, having scarcely any 
smell, but a bitter though not disagreeable taste. It supports a tem- 
perature equal to that of boiling water, without any change : it is highly 
deliquescent, soluble in water, and uncrystallizable. 

Action of Emetine on ilu Animal System. 

Experiments have shown that this substance, given to dogs and cats, 
to the extent of from half a grain to two or three grains, produced 
vomiting, followed sometimes by long protracted sleep : but when given 
to a greater extent, such as ten grains, it produced upon dogs repeated 
vomiting, accompanied by stupor, in which the animal, instead of 
recovering, as in the other case, commonly died in the course of twenty- 
four hours. On opening tiie body, the cause of death was discovered 
to be a violent inflammation of the pulmonary tissue, and of the mucous 
membrane of the intestinal canal, from the cardia to the anus — ^phe- 
nomena very analogous to those described by Majendie, in a separate 
memoir on the action of tartar emetic. The same effects are produced 
whether the emetine be injected into the jugular vein, or simply absorbed 
from any part of the body. 

Two grains taken on an empty stomach, gave rise to protracted vo- 
miting, followed by a marked disposition to sleep. Sometimes a quarter 
of a grain will be sufficient to excite nausea and vomiting. In cases of 
disease, the action of this substance is perfectly analogous. 'It both 
vomits and purges, but acts beneficially in cataiThal aflhetions, particu- 
larly those of a chronic kind.* 


• See Recherches Chimiijuea et Physiologiques sur f Ipecac. Par MM. Majen* 
die et Pelletier. Paris, 1 807 . 



Medicinal Employment 

The cases in which emetine may be given, are the same as those in 
which Ipecacuanha is indicated. 

To procure vomiting, dissolve four grains, and give it in divided 
doses. If the whole quantity were administered together, the vomiting 
thereby excited w-ould expel it at once from the stomach, without pro- 
ducing any other effect. The following formula may be used. 

Emetine Mixture, 

Take of . Emetine . . . .4 grains. 

Weak orange-flower infusion . . 2 ounces. 

Syrup of orange-flower . - . J ounce. 

Mix. 

Five gros to be taken’ every half-hour. 

It is contained in, and may be procured from several different plants, 
as before stated ; but it exists in them in very different j)roportions. 
Sixteen ounces of good brown Ipecacuanha yields 24 grains of emetine, 
or about 16 per cent, from the cortical portion; from the Psychotria, 
from 9 to 14 per cent, has been procured ; but the Richardsonia Bra- 
ziliensis ’does not afford more than 5 or 6 per cent., a proportion too 
small to allow of its being profitably extracted, or to render the root 
valuable as an emetic. 

In chronic pulmonary catarrhs, hooping-cough, obstinate diarrhaas, 
&c. the following lozenges may be advantageously substituted for the 
common ipecacuanha preparations of that sort. 

Pectoral Lozenges of Emetine, 

Take of Sugar . , . .4 ounces. 

Coloured Emetine . . .32 grains. 

Mix. 

To be made into lozenges of nine grains each. It is customary to 
give these lozenges a rose colour, by means of a little cannine, in order 
to distinguish them from similar preparations of Ipecacuanha. One may 
be given every hour ; but more frequent exhibition will excite nausea. 
To excite vomiting by means of similar lozenges, half the quantity of 
sugar only should be used, and the proportion of emetine being the 
same, the lozenges should consist of 18 mins. One of these, taken 
fasting, is commonly an emetic for a child, and three or four will 
readily excite vomiting in adults. 

The following syrup may be substituted for the syrup of Ipecacuanha 
used in France. 

Take of Simple Syrup . . .1 pound. 

Coloured Emetine . . .16 grains. 

Make a syrup. 


PURE EMETINE. 

Tlie emetine of which we have lutberto sfmken, is by no means pure. 
M. Pelletier, during an extended course of chemical researches, has 
obtained the active matter of the Ipecacuanha in a completely isolated 
state ; and it appears to be a new vegetable alkali — of which we proceed 
to describe the principal characters. 



Mode of Preparation, 

To obtain pure emetine, calcined magnesia must be employed, add- 
ing a quantity of this base sufficient to take up the free acid which exists 
in the liquor,*^ and also to attract that which is combined with the eme- 
tine. This substance, being thus separated and rendered less soluble, 
is precipitated and mixed with the excess of magnesia; and the precipi- 
tate, washed with a little cold water, (which takes up the colouring 
matter not combined with the magnesia,) must be carefully dried, ancl 
treated with alcohol, wdiich dissolves the emetine. This being again 
obtained, (after evaporating the alcohol,) must be re-dissolved in diluted 
acid, and treated with purified animal charcoal. After this process, for 
the purpose of removing the colour, we are to precipitate by means of a 
salifiable base. The waters in which the magnesian precipitate has been 
washed, still retain a portion of emetine, which may be obtained by 
another series of operations. 

M. Calloud obtains emetine by the following process 125 grammes 
of the cortical part of Ipecacuanha pulverized, is mixed with 800 grammes 
of water, acidulated by 16 grains of sulphuric acid : it is brought to the 
boiling point, and kept a little below that tempeniture for half an hour, 
stirring it constantly w ith a wooden spatula ; then it is all poured into 
a shallow earthen dish, so as to extend the surface as much as possible. 

Thh acidulated decoction is left to cool, and to it is added 125 
grammes of pulverized lime ; it is then reduced to the consistence of 
jelly by the addition of a sufficient quantity of water, and afterwards 
dried upon a stove at a temperature not above 50® Reaumur. 

This mass is then pulverized ; it is composed of sulphate of lime, 
gallale of lime, fatty and colouring matter combined with an excess of 
iiine, free emetine, Yecula and woody matter. On submitting this to 
the action of boiling alcohol at 36®, or 38", the emeline is dissolved, 
combined with very little coiniiion inatler; and is obtained by evapo- 
rating the alcohol. 

To ])rocure this substance in a pure and white state, dissolve it in 
water slightly acidulated, treat it by very pure animal charcoal, filter the 
solution, that it may be more conveniently concentrated; saturate the 
acid willi weak ammonia, filter, wash with a little distilled water, and 
leaver what remains upon the filler to dry at the ordinary temperature, 
and ill the dark ; this will be pure emetine. 

Kmetine may be procured from the mother waters and w’asbiiigs, ac- 
cording to the methods already described. 

Physical and Chemical Properties. 

Pure emetine is white and pulverulent, not acted on by the air; where- 
as coloured emetine is deliquescent. Tliis substance is sligluly solube 
in cold water, rather more so in wann water, but readily so in ether an 
alcohol. Its taste is mildly bitter. It is very fusible, melting at 50 o 
the centigrade. It restores the blue colour to turnsol reddened by an 
acid ; and dissolves in all the acids, lessening, without entirely removing, 
their acidity ; and forming with them crystallizable salts, in winch the 
acid predominates. It is precipitated from its combinations bv gal nu , 
in the manner of the alkalies of cinchona, so that in poisoinng 

by emetine, gall nuts would be the best antidote. M. Caventou swa - 



lowed a dose which produced inconvenient consecpiences, hut neutralized 
its action by a decoction of galls. According to MM. Dumas and 
Pelletier, the coin]K>sition of this substance is : — 

Carbon .... 64,57 

Azote .... 4,00 

Hydrogen .... 7,77 

Oxygen . . . • 22,95 

« Emetine 99,29 

This emetine was obtained from the Cephaelis emetica. 

Action of ike Pure Emetine on the Animal System, 

It is the same as that of the coloured, but much more j>owerful. Two 
grains arc sufficient to kill a large dog. M. Majcndie saw vomiting 
produced by one sixteenth of a grain in a man aged 85, in whom, how- 
ever, vomiting was easily excited. 

Medicinal Employment. 

F or some time M. Majeudie has used lozenges, composed of 
Sugar . . . .4 ounces. 

Pure emetine . . . 8 grains, 

made into lozenges of 9 grains each. 

But in order to produce vomiting, one grain of pure emetine, previously 
dissolved either in a little acetic or sulphuric acid, may be mixed in some 
drink ; or the following formula may be adopted : 

Emetic Mixture of Pure Emetine, 

Take of Infusion of lime flowers . .3 ounces 

Pure emetine dissolved in a sufficient! . 

quantity of acetic acid j b ' * 

Syrup of marshmallow . . . »! ounce. 

Mix. 

Dose. Five yros every quarter of an hour till vomiting is produced. 

Or, a syrup may be prepared in the following manner. 

Take of Simple syrup . . .1 pound. 

Pure emetine . . .4 grains. 

Make a syrup which may be given in doses of 5 grammes. 

Off. Peep. — Pulvis Ipecacuanhee Compositus. L, D, 

Vinum Ipecacuanha?. L. E, D. 






LXIII 


OX A LIS ACETOSELLA. 

Common JVood-sorrel. 


Ch^ss X. Decandria. Order V. Pentagynia. 

Nat . Ord . Geiiinai-es, Lin. Geeania , Juss . Oxalide^, 

De Cand. Oxaltdack^i:, Burn , 

Gen. Char. Sepals 5. Petals connected at the base. 
Capsule 5-celled, angular. Seeds with an elastic 
arillus. 

* * * Leaves ternate, scape \-Jlowered. 

Spec. Char. Leaves all radical, ternate, inversely 
heart-shaped, hairy. Scape single-flowered. Rhi- 
zoma squamose. 

Swn.— Oi»li» »lb«. RaiiSvn,m ; Oer.Em. ISOl.f.; Merr.Pm.90. 

TrifoUura ncetosum. Comer* E}ni. 584.^/'. 9 ; Matth, lalgr* v* 1. 191.^/. 

()xj8. n. 928. Hall* Hist, r, 1. 402. 

Oxalis Acetosella, Lin* Sp* PI* 602,; Witld. v* 2, 780; Ft, Brit* 491 ; Eng* 
Bot, V, 11. t. 762 ; Curt, hand* fasc, 2* t, 51 ; t* 20; Hook* Scot, 

141 ; FI, Dan. t* 980 ; Stokes, v, 2* 55S* 

PnoviNCi ALLY, — Woodsour ; Sour trefoii'f Stnhwort ; Allehija ; Cuckoos Iteard ; 
Shamrock* 

Foukion, — Petite OseilU, Surelle, or Patna OoaeUy Fr. ; Acetosn salvalca. It.; Ox- 
alide arederilla, Sp. ; Sauerklee, Gen; Klavenuuring, Dutch; Koganne 
gusOf Jap.; Saitschaitschawel, Russ. 


This delicate creeping plant is very generally found throughout 
Europe. It is a perennial, growing in moist shady woods, and 
protlucing its flowers in April and May. 

The rhizotna is horizontal, and consists of several fleshy reddish 
scales, connected by a thread. . The leaves are ternate, on long, 
hairy, radical, purplish footstalks; with the leaflets obcordate 
and entire, drooping in the evening, of a yellowish-green colour, 
and purplish underneath. The scape, or flower-stalk; is about 
four inches high, slender, furnished with a pair of opposite 
bracteas, placed considerably below the flower, which is bell- 
shaped, drooping, of a delicate white or pale flesh-colour, and 



streaked with purplish \eins. The calyx is cut into five, acute, 
ovate segments; petals five, obovate, spreading; filaments capil- 
lary, with oblong, furrowed, incumbent anthers ; germen ovate, 
with five thread-shaped styles, and obtuse, downy stigmas. The 
capsule is 5-celled, membranous, and containing two seeds in 
each cell, and inclosed within an elastic arillus, by the bursting 
of which they are thrown out. Fig. {«) shows the petals spread ; 
(h) the styles ; (c) the stamens. 

This plant is called by old Gerarde, wood sour, sour trefoil, 
stub- wort, and sorrel du bois ; by herbalists, alleluya, and cuckoo’*s 
meat, “ by reason when it springeth forth and flowereth, the 
cuckoo singeth most; at which time also alleluya was wont to he 
sung in churches.**’ The nam^ Alleluya and Lujula, appear, 
however, to be corrupted from the Calabrian, Julida. 

Qualities and Chemical Properties. — Wood-sorrel is inodorous, 
but possesses a very agreeable and refreshing acid taste. Twenty pounds 
of the fresh plant yielded to Neuman six pounds of juice, from which he 
got two ounces, two drams, and one scruple of the bin-oxalate of potash : 
and two ounces, six drams of an impure saline mass. 

The bin-oxalate of potash is one of three subspecies of oxalate of 
{>otash, and exists rea^ formed in Oxalis Jiceiosella^ Oxalis corniculata, 
and difierent species of Rumex, from which it is extracted in some parts 
of Europe in Imge quantities. Hence it is known hy the name of salt of 
wood-sonrel, and in this country is sold as essential salt of lemons, mixed 
w ith an equal quantity of cream of tartar. It is mentioned by Duclos in 
the Memoirs of the French Academy for 1668 . Marcgraaf proved that 
it contained potass; and Scheele discovered its acid to be the oxalic. It 
may be formed, as Scheele has shown, by dropping potash very gradually 
into a saturated solution of oxalic acid in water : as soon os the proper 
quantity of alkali is added, Uie bin-oxalatc is precipitated. But care 
must be taken not to add too much alkali, otherwise no precipitation will 
take place at all. 

Medical Peopeetirs and Uses. — The leaves of this plant 
are among the most grateful of the vegetable acids. The juice 
of sorrel is sometimes used as an agreeable refreshing drink in 
fevers, and the leaves boiled in milk form a pleasant whey ; but 
the other vegetable acids are quite as useful and more available : 
Beaten up tvith fine sugar, the leaves make a refreshing and 
wholesome conserve ; ‘‘ its flavour resembling green tea.’’ The 
leaves in a recent state form a good salad for the scorbutic, and 
have been employed with advantage as an external application to 
scrofulous ulcers. 
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LX IV 


BRYONIA DIOICA. 

Red-berried Bryony. 

Class XXI. MoNtECiA. — Order V. Pentandria. 
Nat.Ord. Cvcvs.vita.ckje, Lin. Jms. DeCand.. he. 
Gen. Char. Barren flower. Calyx 5>toothed. Corolla 
5-cleft. "Filaments 3. Anthers 5. Fertile flower. 
Calyx 5-iooi\ieA. Corolla Style tr Ad. Fruit 

inferior, g-Iobose, many-seeded. 

Spec. Char. Leaves palmated, 5-lobed, toothed, rough 
on both sides. Flowers racemose, dioicous. 


•St/n. — Bryonia alba, Rail Syn, 261 ; Ger, Em* 869 ; Woodv, v* 3. U 189. 

Brjoata aspera, sive alba, baccis rubris, Bauh, Pin, 297 ; Mill, Ic, 47. t. 71. 
Vitis alba, sive Bryonia, Matth. Valgr, v. 2. 620. /.; Comer . Epit, 987. /. ; 
Fuchs, Hist, 24. f, 

Bryonia dioica. WiUd. Sp, P/. v. 4. f. 621 ; FL Brit, 10l9; Eng, Bot,v,?, 
t,4S9 ; Hook, 6c(rt.272, 

1’hovinci.%i-ly, — Bryony} Totter Berry; White Wild Vine ; Wild Hops, 

Foreign. — Bryone, Couieavre, Fr, ; Brionm, vite hianca. It. ; Netiza alba, Sp. ; Norca 
branca. Port. ; Zaunrube, Stiekwurz, Oer. ; Wilde Wyugaard, Witte Bryone, 
Dutch ; Hundrosoot Sw^. ; Pnestep bialy, Pol, 


This is an indigenous plant, with annual stems, and a perennial 
root ; very common in dry hedges, and flowering from May to 
September. 

From a large, fleshy root* which is often as thick as a man'^s 
thigh, of a white colour, and subdivided below, this species of 
bryony rises with several slender, herbaceous, annual, rough, 
leafy stems, somewhat branched, and climbing by means of ten- 
drils to the height of several feet. The leaves are large, with five 
acute lobes, hairy on both sides, rough all over with minute cal- 
lous tubt*rcles, and disposed alternately on strong hairy footstalks. 



The flowers are clioicous, or male and female on different plants ; 
of yellowish white colour, elegantly streaked with green veins, 
and spring in paniculiform racemes from the axillae of the leaves. 
Miller observed that, after the first two or three years, old roots 
sometimes produced both fertile and barren blossoms on the same 
plant, as is proper to all the other known species of this genus.*” 
The calyx of the stamineous flower is catasepalous, belUshaped, 
and deeply divided into five narrow, pointed, segments ; the co- 
rolla is also bell-shaped, and divided into five deep segments 
which are ovate and spreading. The filaments are three ; short, 
thick, and furnished with five anthers, of which four are in pairs, 
united on two of the filaments, and the fiftli solitary on the third 
filament. The calyx and corolla of the pistilline flowers are 
superior, and resemble those of the stamineous ones, but are 
smaller. The germen is inferior, surmounted by a short, strong, 
erect, 3-cleft style, with large, cloven, triangular, spreading 
stigmas. The fruit is a smooth, globular, red berry, about the 
size of a common garden-pea, containing five or six roundish 
seeds, in pairs, attached to the rind. “ The true Bryonia alba 
of Linneus, found on the continent, has black fruit, being called 
alba from its white root, in contradistinction to Tamus^ the 
black-rooted Bryony.’'^ — Fig. (a) represents the corolla spread 
open to show the anthers; (6) the germen, with its styles and 
stigmas ; (c) the ripe fruit. 

Qualities and Cuemical Pkockiities. — The fresh root, 
which is spongy, has an extremely disagreeable odour, and a 
particularly nauseous taste, both which appear to depend prin- 
cipally upon an acrid principle that can be so dissipate?! by re- 
peated washings with water, as to leave a fecula similar to that 
yielded by the potatoe; and which, in the scarcity wdiich fol- 
lowed the French revolution, was resorted to as food, and found 
to be very nutritious* Vauquelin has lately analyzed the root. 
By maceration in water, and subsequent pressure in a linen cloth, 
the starch was separated, and obtained in a state of purity. The 
bitter substance was soluble both in alcohol and water, and ap- 
peared to possess the properties of pure bitter principle. It was 


* Smith** EsgUtb Flora, v. 4. p. L>0. 



found also to contain a considerable portion of gum ; a substance 
which is precipitated by infusion of galls, and which Vauquelin 
denominates vegeto-animal matter, some woody fibres, a small 
portion of sugar, and a quantity of super-malate of lime, and 
phosphate of lime. 

Poisonous Effects. — Given in over-doses, the root of Bryony 
exerts a powerful influence on the lining membrane of the 
stomach and bowels ; producing all the effects of an acrid ca- 
thartic, such as vomiting, purging, intense pain, and inflamma- 
tion and all its consequences. Orfila infers from numerous 
experiments — 

1st. That the bryony root acts upon men in the same manner as upon 
dogs. 

2nd, That its effects may depend on the inflammation it produces, and 
the sympathetic iiritation of the nervous system, rather than on its ab- 
sorption. 

3rd. ITiat its deleterious properties reside especially in the portion 
which is soluble in water. 

Treatment. — First evacuate the stomach by ipecacuanha 
jx>wder, suspended in warm water. After the stomach has been 
evacuated, give repeated doses of the sulphate of magnesia, dis- 
solved in almond emulsion, which will not only operate on the 
bowels, but serve to defend the mucous membrane of the intes- 
tinal canal from the acrid effects of the poison. Should inflam- 
matory symptoms supervene, the usual antiphlogistic treatment 
is to be practised. 

Medical Properties and Uses.— This root was formerly 
much extolled as a cathartic and diuretic. Its medical properties 
evidently depend upon its acrid juice, which is most powerful in 
the autumn and spring ; the root must therefore be procured at 
one of these periods, and to insure its uniform operation, the 
latter i>eriod should alway be chosen. The root should be cut 
n thin slices and dried in the sun, or in a warm room ; by which 
means some of the acrid qualities are dissipated : and then it is 
a remedy of no little value in dropsical cases, as we can testify 
from extensive experience. The infusion is the best mode of 
administration, and this may be made with half an ounce of the 



dried root in a {ttot of boiling watef ; to whieb be added 
m)e ounce dT 8}drit of Juniper. Of this mixture a wine-glass- 
ful sbould be taken eveiy four hours; whereby numerous 
watery evaenatkms, and a copious secretion of uruie» will be ob- 
tained. Like all other irritatiog purgadves^ it occadcmsdly acts 
too powarftdly ; when its use must be suspended, and cordials or 
opiates r^orted to. It has been much commended for its effects 
in mania, and amongst others by Sydenham. XMoscorides and 
PUfiy, were in tb^abit of giving an ounce of the juice for epi- 
lepsy : some of the modems have done the same ; and to procure 
it, it is customary to cut off* the top, and scoop a hole in the root ; 
which in the course of a few hours will be filled*^ Matthioliis 
recommends it for hysteria. Many accounts partaking of the 
marvellotts, are extant of its virtues in expelling worms and some 
imaginary parasites of the abdomen ; * and it was once much 
celebrated as an emmenagogue.t Withering says, that a decoc- 
tion made with a pound of the fresh root, Is the best purge for 
homed cattle; and it is a common practice in Norfolk, to give 
small quantities to horses in their com, to render their coats glossy 
and fine. The recent root is capable of blistering the skin, and 
has been found useful, if externally applied, to rheumatic affec- 
tiofDs, X ajpd also for removliig extravasated blood. In hos- 
pitals,’’ says Pr. B. Pearson, it would very well supply the 
place of jalap, and thus lead to cmisiderable savings.'” 

The dose of the powder is from half, to one dram. 


• Vide Miss, ^ siseae btjremie tnlmtl; etitm eoedueit aiofoUriter, ad 
himlirieea* «t Taneriflii Ibnoeniiii vemet, kcertaii, buSmes, altSqao animalbuSa Bub> 
Me ia IMimiiii lateitimt lefietibitte en ce Me el expeUcnda. Hoc non taotum. 
iMd egicgtte fwpeiiiMpifis confiniial aed eUcm D. Micbaclia ex 

AQeflie atoM^arliea traMes StvcMdetaibe^biy aoctrtte. 

gtIWiiw Opera Collier Vol. I. p. 60S. 

f MeiMepac£btiiwpeift,iifiptiini^ 

t Vel Mia fiseaswMM w $t iepM ii|>|>UcAta, deleree ie^ 

ebiadM Mwtvs S • « . « el is onmi jaagniae gramoeo diwolvendo^ 

et cMMenMe; sMt st iofii eoetSMi in Ueore tpflieeitt Be e g iii ii e w gniwocuiii 







